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Isthmian Steamship Lines 


ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
50 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 
Commerce Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


General Offices: 


Herald Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Union Trust Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE 


From New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, 
Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports 


To India, China, Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 
U. K. and Continental Ports 


Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


New York, Baltimore, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Providence, and other Ports as cargo offers. 


Rockefeller Bldg., 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Marine Trust Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Frequent Service to Honolulu without transshipment. 
For particulars, rates, sailings, etc., apply to Isthmian Steamship Company, 50 Trinity Pl., N. Y. City, or to 


NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY, General Agents—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Cristobal, Balboa, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver. 


E. C. EVANS & SONS, San Francisco (Pacific Coast—United Kingdom). 





Improve Your Competitive Position! 


Place Your Merchandise Within Easy 
Reach of Your Dealers—Economically. 


THESE MODERN FACILITIES ARE AT YOUR COMMAND. 













OF COMMERCE 





Merchandise Cars for Each Rail Line 
— Save Cartage Expense — Expedite Delivery — Build Good Will 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, INC. 
SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Loading Daily at Our Platforms 


H. C. Herschman, President F. J. MEEKER, Secretary. 


Published weekly Entered as 


Tue TraFric Service Corp., 418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
second class matter 
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“The Right Way to Ship’ 


~~ UNIVERSAL 








O 





C] 





CUSTOMERS 
OLD AND NEW 


In transportation, as in every 
phase of industry, public confi- 
dence cannot be gained over night. 





It is the actual performance of a 
thoroughly dependable less than 
carload freight service year after 
year that creates and maintains 
the confidence of the shipping 
public. 


It is the consistency of Universal 
Trans-Continental] Freight 
Service, together with the econ- 
omy derived from its reduced 
rates, that holds the faith of our 
customers and steadily increases 
their number. 


UNIVERSAL 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT SERVICE 


Operated by 


UNIVERSAL 
CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Consolidators of machinery, merchandise, automo- 
bile parts, etc., for more than 30 years 
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SHIP YOUR IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


VIA THE SHORTEST ROUTE 


The Western Maryland Ry. is the shortest route from Middle Western Points to Baltimore, 
and Baltimore is located substantially closer to the center of the Iron and Steel Industry 
than any other North Atlantic Port. As a consequence rates from these interior producing 


mills to Baltimore are the lowest. 














LoadingjSteel Pipe, Western Maryland Ry., Port Covington Terminal, Baltimore. 


The Western Maryland Ry. has developed a rail to ship 
service for the lron and Steel Industry, and these products are 
now moving through the Port of Baltimore at the rate of 
more than 1,000,000 net tons yearly, in Intercoastal and 
Foreign trade. The figures for year ending June 30, 1999, 
were 1,162,578. 

The rapidly increasing movement of iron and steel as well 
as a multitude of other commodities in rail and ocean com- 


merce through Baltimore has necessitated the installation by 
the Western Maryland Ry. of the most modern of transportation 
facilities, in rolling stock, powerful locomotives, heaviest 
steel rails, and in natural sequence, its new $8,500,000 steel 
and concrete piers and warehouses at its Port Covington 
Terminal, Baltimore. 

Whether you ship a keg of nails or a 50 ton girder, the 
Western Maryland Ry. is well prepared to handle it. 


For booklet describing Port Covington Terminal or for information as 
to rates and routes, write to any W. M. Ry. Traffic Representative or to 


W. S. BURTON, General Foreign Freight Agent 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


Short Line to Middle West 


Standard Oil Building 


Baltimore, Md. 
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4 Our Platform 


| Keep the government out of business. This applies 
" to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
"to other business. 

| Take politics out of rate-making. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

. Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
i shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
’ riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

¢ Development of inland waterways for commerce 
_ only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
4 quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
4 





permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
- should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
' order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 

ment and maintenance. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 

- man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
> amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 





GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 


HOUGH the reasons why the government should 

not engage in the transportation or other business 
are fairly well known, the testimony of those who have 
been employed by the government in a business enter- 
prise, now and then, offers strong support for such 
reasons. It has not been long since Edward N. Hurley, 
formerly chairman of the U. S. Shipping Board, told 
why the government should not be in the shipping busi- 
ness. Now we have the testimony of Joseph E. Sheedy, 
executive vice-president of the United States Lines, Inc., 
and formerly vice-president of the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration, the government shipping agency, to the same 
effect. 

In the hearing in New York, held by President 
Hoover’s special committee, inquiring into certain phases 
of the merchant marine problem, the question arose as 
to how Mr. Sheedy, as a private ship operator, expected 
to obtain better results in a given situation than he had 
obtained as vice-president of the Fleet Corporation. 
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“Because, as vice-president of the United States 
Lines, what I say goes, whereas, when I was vice-presi- 
dent of the Merchant Fleet Corporation, what I said on 
such matters was subject to political pressure,” replied 
Mr. Sheedy. 

That is a simple, understandable statement as to 
why the government should not be in business. 


VALUATION OF RAILROADS 


OMMENT on the Howell rate-making, recapture, and 

valuation bill has directed attention to the status 
of the railroad valuation work of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the methods used by it in doing 
that work. Without going into the question of whether 
or not the Commission is right or wrong, inquiry may 
be pertinent at this time, when the Commission itself 
is proposing that Congress revise the valuation act, as 
to whether improvement in the situation would not be 
obtained by relieving the Commission of the duty of 
fixing, in the first instance, the final value of a railroad. 

Such a change is suggested, indirectly, in an able 
discussion of the valuation question by Alfred Evens, 
professor of law of the University of Indiana, in a recent 
article in the American Bar Association Journal. Inci- 
dentally, Professor Evens submits a convincing argu- 
ment to the effect that, while there has been wobbling 
on the valuation question in many quarters, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has been singularly con- 
sistent for more than thirty years in adhering to 
controlling principles of valuation as announced in the 
famous valuation case of Smyth vs. Ames, 169 U. S. 466, 
18 §. Ct. Rep. 418. It is interesting to note, says he, 
in the various causes involving ascertainment of value, 
how the positions of parties have changed with changing 
economic conditions, pointing out that William Jennings 
Bryan, in Smyth vs. Ames, “on behalf of the public, 
insisted, with as much earnestness as the utility lawyer 
of the last decade, on the cost of reproduction as the 
infallible rule for ascertaining value.” In its decision 
in Smyth vs. Ames, the highest tribunal, it is pointed 
out, enumerated various types of evidence that should 
receive consideration in ascertaining value, including 
original cost of construction and the present as com- 
pared with original cost of construction, and held that 
all competent evidence must be received and all evidence 
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ave such weight as, under the circumstances of the 
ase under investigation, was just and right. 


“Through economic depression, normal times, and 
conomic inflation,” says Professor Evens, “the Supreme 
‘ourt has steered a straight course, uncontrolled by the 
Jamor of contending parties seeking for temporary 
dvantage. It has adhered to the view that railroads 
and utilities were private enterprises engaged in services 
That the rights of both the owners and 
he public, as declared by law, must be protected. That 


ihe protection which the owners are entitled to is a fair’ 


return on the fair value of their property devoted to the 
public use. That fair value for rate-making purposes 
must be ascertained as of the time under investigation. 
That fair value is synonymous with neither original cost 
nor the current cost of reproduction. It is maintained 
that both original cost and present cost of reproduction 
are competent evidence of value to be considered with 
all other competent evidence. That each bit of evidence, 
whether original cost, reproduction cost or other compe- 
tent evidence, must, in determining value, receive such 
consideration as under the circumstances of the case is 
right and proper in arriving at a true fair value. That 
any evidence in determining value must be given due 
consideration in the light of the circumstances of the 
case under investigation and that an arbitrary disre- 
gard of evidence having probative value is error.” 


To diverge further for a moment from the proposi- 
tion that, perhaps, the Commission should be deprived 
of the duty of valuing, initially, the railroads, the follow- 
ing from the pen of Professor Evens is of interest: 


Since original cost as the sole measure of value had, in 
response to arguments of the representatives of the public, 
been repudiated s0. often and in such certain terms by the 
Supreme Court, the representatives of the public now found new 
names for original cost, namely “historical cost” or “prudent 
investment cost.” Under these new names they eliminated some 
of the considerations possible under original cost which the 
Supreme Court had pointed out as weaknesses of that theory 
as the sole measure of value, such as dishonest or wasteful 
exenditures. The fact, however, remains that “historical 
cost” or “prudent investment cost,” however camouflaged, is 
original cost, and many of their advocates of the last ten years 
have, we submit, become devotees because prices of original 
construction were materially lower than the prices of reproduc- 
tion at the time of the inquiry. In other words, the historical 
facts indicate that, either consciously or unconsciously, the 
Tepresentatives of the public conceive it to be their duty to 
obtain the service in question for the public at as low a rate 
as possible. To do this requires a low valuation. The theory 
of valuation advocated by them has been, whether in times of 
depression or inflation, merely a means to this end. 


Coming, now, to the proposition originally stated, we 
quote the following from Professor Evens: 


The Interstate Commerce Commission came to its Her- 
culean task of valuing the railroads of the country at a time of 
rapidly mounting prices. The railroads, in these hearings, 
Strove to have reproduction costs given dominant consideration 
in determining value. The representatives of the public strove 
for the adoption of an historic or prudent investment cost. 
Both sides seemed to be blissfully innocent of the fact that the 
Supreme Court had, in definite and certain terms, repudiated 
the contentions of both. Both sides cited and quoted Supreme 
Court decisions to support theories that the cases cited 
repudiated in positive terms. Both entered the realm of abstract 
economics and tortured economic or pseudo-economic theories 
into ponderous and voluminous arguments in support of their 
respective views. The result was confusion. The controlling 
Principles of law were lost sight of. 
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Unfortunately, the Interstate Commerce Commission found 
placed upon its shoulders the main burden of representing the 
interests of the public in this controversy. It likewise was 
required to sit as a tribunal for the determination of value. The 
Commission, as an advocate, espoused the cause of prudent 
investment cost and the Commission, as a tribunal, was con- 
vinced by its own argument as an advocate. 


It is the last paragraph above that suggests that it 
might be wise to save the Commission from acting in 
the dual capacity of advocate and tribunal. The pre- 
liminary work relating to valuation might or might not 
be left with a bureau of the Commission whose duty 
would be to report its findings to a separate tribunal, 
that tribunal to fix, initially, the value of the railroads. 
If the preliminary work were not left to a bureau of the 
Commission, an entirely separate organization would 
have to be created. The difficulties faced by the Com- 
mission under the existing “set-up” are obvious. A 
change such as suggested might also be favored on the 
ground that it would relieve the Commission of a vexa- 
tious task and give it more time for its rate regulatory 
duties. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads for the first eight months this year had 
a net railway operating income of $555,302,118, which was at 
the annual rate of return of 3.59 per cent on their property 
investment, according to reports filed by the carriers with the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. In the eight months of 1929 
their net railway operating income was $828,394,791, or 5.48 
per cent on their property investment. 

“Property investment,” continues the bureau, “is the value 
of road and equipment as shown by the books of the railways, 
including materials, supplies and cash. The net railway oper- 
ating income is what is left after the payment of operating 
expenses, taxes and equipment rentals, but before interest and 
other fixed charges are paid. 

“This compilation as to earnings for the eight months of 
1930 is based on reports from 171 Class I railroads representing 
a total of 242,620 miles. 

“Gross operating revenues for the first eight months of 
1930 totaled $3,615,071,417, compared with $4,213,688,668 for the 
same period last year, or a decrease of 14.2 per cent. Oper- 
ating expenses for the first eight months of 1930 amounted to 
$2,732,292,415, compared with $3,035,101,918 for the same period 
one year ago, a decrease of ten per cent. 

“Class I railroads in the first eight months of 1930 paid 
$244,899,277 in taxes, compared with $270,647,132 for the same 
period last year, a decrease of 9.5 per cent. For the month of 
August alone, the tax bill of the Class I railroads amounted to 
$32,579,941, a — “ of $5,791,316 under August of the previous 
year. 

“Nineteen Class I railroads operated at a loss in the eight 
months of 1930, of which six were in the Eastern, two in the 
Southern and eleven in the Western district. 

“Net railway operating income by districts for the first 
eight months of 1930, with the percentage of return based on 
property investment on an annual basis, follows: 


ee BE ins 6 60.0 carcscdccosscocesepe $ 28,462,048 4.89% 
NE I | ons 5.6.5.5-0.490000000%04600Re" 93,853,722 3.28% 
Ce DD on sn nce eeceeseeeeees 127,335,211 3.77% 
Pe ED (i ha Ein hn 6s bones cede cesses ,636,507 7.46% 
ri UO reer 303,287,488 4.02% 
Ttel MOWCMOE TIP NPNE occ ccccccdccsccece 54,492,645 2.61% 
DE ME ini6.0 0 0:5:0 66.0 0.00:500-006086609 48,596,946 2.73% 
Ce | I I ov oc cicisiccccbdacessse 99,204,498 3.72% 
a Ee re 49,720,541 3.61% 
yp a Me ee 197,521,985 3.39% 
ee OR rr reer rere $555,302,118 3.59% 


“Clsas I railroads for the month of August had a net rail- 
way operating income of $95,603,923, which, for that month, was 
at the annual rate of return of 3.38 per cent on their property 
investment. In August last year, their net railway operating 
income was $141,758,501, or 5.13 per cent. 

“Gross operating revenues for the month of August amounted 
to $466,370,434, compared with $587,322,415 in August last year, 
a decrease of 20.6 per cent. Operating expenses in August 
totaled $327,204,298, compared with $396,204,946 in the same 
month in 1929, a decrease of 17.4 per cent. 


Eastern District 


“Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the first eight 
months in 1930 had a nec railway operating income of $303,287,488, 
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as at the annual rate of return of 4.02 per cent on their 
property investment. For the same period in 1929, their net 
railway operating income was $435,258,316, or 5.92 per cent on 
their property investment. Gross operating revenues of the 
Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the first eight months 
in 1930 totaled $1,816,693,410, a decrease of 13.9 per cent below 
the corresponding period the year before, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $1,356,570,785, a decrease of ten per cent under 
the same period in 1929. 

“Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the month 
of August had a net railway operating income of $44,154,939, 
compared with $69,580,044 in August, 1929. 


Southern District 


“Class I railroads in the Southern district for the first eight 
months in 1930 had a net railway operating income of $54,492,- 
645, which was at the annual rate of return of 2.61 per cent on 
their property investment. For the same period in 1929, their 
net railway operating income amounted to $88,576,748, which 
was at the annual rate of retutrn of 4.28 per cent. Gross oper- 
ating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Southern district 
for the first eight months in 1930 amounted to $441,857,010, a 
decrease of 14.8 per cent under the same period the year before, 
while operating expenses totaled $351,191,006, a decrease of 10.1 
per cent. 

“Class I railroads in the Southern district for the month 
of August had a net railway operating income of $5,848,822, com- 
pred with $11,129,848 in August, 1929. 


Western District 


“Class I railroads in the Western district for the first eight 
months in 1930 had a net railway operating income of $197,- 
521,985, which was at an annual rate of return of 3.39 per cent 
on their property investment. For the first eight months in 
1929, the railroads in that district had a net railway operating 
income of $304,559,727, which was at the annual rate of return 
of 5.36 per cent on their property investment. Gross operating 
revenues of the Class I railroads in the Western district for 
the first eight months this year amounted to $1,356,520,997, a 
decrease of 14.4 per cent under the same period last year, while 
operating expenses totaled $1,024,530,624, a decrease of 9.8 per 
cent compared with the first eight months the year before. 

“For the month of August, the net railway operating in- 
come of the Class I railroads in the Western district amounted 
to $45,600,162. The net railway operating income of the same 
roads in August, 1929, totaled $61,048,609. ° 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of August 


1930 1929 
TOU] GHETAUIRE TOVONUCR 6.65 siccccccccccece $ 466,370,434 $ 587,322,415 
TECK GHOFETITNIE GEPOTIBGE oo ccccccicccccccves 327,204,298 396,204,946 
is oracles ead adage caine: p, m018-d:9 8-02 sae 32,579,941 38,371,257 
Net railway operating income.............. 95,608,923 141,758,501 
Operating TAtIO-—-Der wONte...ocscccccccccecs 70.16 67.46 
Rate of return on property investment.... 3.38% 5.138% 


Eight Months Ended August 31 


Total OPOFRtINE TOVOMUOR. oc .cccccccrccccdes $3,615,071,417  $4,213,688,668 
Total operating expenseS.........0...eee0. 2,732,292,415 3,035,101,918 
DU oa cee ede Nak eaieieedineddsede ena eau 244,889,277 270,647,132 
Net railway operating income.............. 555,302,118 828,394,791 
Operating ratio—per cent..........ce.seeeee 75.58 72.03 
Rate of return on property investment..... 3.59% 5.48% 


SHOUP DISCUSSES TRANSPORTATION 


“I have no quarrel with good highways,” said Paul Shoup, 
president of the Southern Pacific, in an address before the 
Illinois Chamber of Commerce, in Chicago, October 9. He 
pointed out, however, that the chief agency of transportation in 
this country is still the railroads and probably will continue to 
be so. He then contrasted the cost of railroad lines and their 
maintenance with that of highways and the differing attitude 
that the governments of the nation and the states take with 
regard to them. He also outlined the higher taxes paid by the 
railroads, as compared with those paid by transportation agen- 
cies using the highways. In this connection he mentioned i 
land waterways and the Panama Canal. Said he: 


The service of this country is wrapped up in the welfare of the 
railroads in the sense of maintaining them as an efficient major 
agency of transportation and the money they take in is largely and 
levelly spent along their lines in such a way as td be productive of 
more uniform prosperity among the people than almost any other 
great expenditure. 

The federal government in giving aid to inland waterways and 
the Panama canal and to state highways, producing competition with- 
out capital investment for roadbed and right of way, should exercise 
a wise discrimination in the interests of the people lest it impair 
their greatest agency for transportation. 


The subject of his speech was “Duplications.” He pointed 
out that these other methods of transportation were taking 
business from the railroads, which had hitherto proved ade- 
quate and economical in moving the country’s goods. He said 
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it an impetus would be given business generally if the pa 
roads could be made more prosperous and insisted that the 
was little that the roads themselves could still do to increg 
their net returns. With specific reference to the canal ay 
fourth section relief, he had this to say: 


I have nothing to say in the way of criticism of the Panan 
Canal steamship lines engaged in domestic service, but I hope thy 
find a way of making their own business more profitable, and } 
indirection help the railroad. At the same time the railroads cop. 
peting with them should have opportunity, under the regulation y 
the Commission, to compete with these canal lines. The Interstay 
Commerce Commission can give the railroads this opportunity } 
granting what is known as fourth section relief, i. e., permit ti 
railroads to make lower rates to Pacific coast ports for exampk 
than rates to the intermediate points where water competition ; 
not a factor. There is no loss to these intermediate points in y 
doing, for it is not a question of the volume moving to these terming 
points on the Pacific coast but a question of how it moves, whethe 
via the canal or via rail. In the latter instance, as I shall point out 
these interior communities are greatly benefited. 

If one-third of this tonnage that now moves via the canal move 
all rail, the western railroads would have say $15,000,000 or $16,009, 
000 additional revenues, which would be a great help. The interig, 
of the United States is vitally interested in this situation. The further 
removed from the eastern or southern seaboard, the more its jp. 
terests are concerned, as to these competitive rates between raj 
and canal. Quite obviously the industries of Illinois wish the sam 
rates to the growing population of the Pacific coast, around th 
great terminal ports, that are enjoyed through the canal by other 
sections nearer, or adjoining coast ports. And there is no reagop 
why a great manufacturing city at a coast port (Atlantic or Gulf) 
should not have substantially the same rates by rail- to the Pacific 
coast ports as exist via the canal, provided they are both mat 
upon an economic basis. It may be that there should be som 
differential against the rail routes, that rail rates should be some. 
igher but in view of the good service given by the canal, 
_ df —- cannot be great, or it will drive the business from 
the raAlroads. 


CLASS RATE EFFECTIVE DATE 


// Discussions between the eastern and western railroads, on 
the one hand, and the Commission, on the other, about the day 
on which the former can make operative the rates prescribed 
in the eastern and western class rate cases (see Traffic World, 
September 27, p. 736) have resulted in the carriers informing 
the Commission that, in their opinion, they will not be able 
to make the new rates effective before February 1. The fact 
that such information has been given is set forth in a Com 
mission notice to all concerned, in No. 15879, eastern class rate 
investigation, 164 I. C. C. 314, and No. 17000, part 2, westem 
trunk line class rates and the long list of formal complaints 
joined with it, 164 I. C. C. 1. 


In addition to imparting that information the notice advised 
parties complainant in the cases listed in the’ notice, parts of 
the general western case, that the time for their filing of 
amended complaints provided for in sub-chapter K-21 of the 
western case, had been extended to 30 days after the general 
rate adjustment therein required had become effective. The 
notice says that, as specified in the sub-chapter mentioned, such 
amended complaints should not cover any rates disposed of in 
the report. In that sub-chapter the Commission gave recogni- 
tion to the fact that the findings in the general case disposed 
of only those issues in the formal complaints as fell within the 
scope of the general case and that there would be parts of the 
formal complaints not disposed of by the findings in the gen- 
eral case. Therefore it allowed the complainants 30 days from 
the service of the report for them to amend their complaints 
so as to bring forward those parts not disposed of by the 
changes in rates resulting from the findings made in the get- 
eral case. 

On account of the inability of the complainants to know 
until after the carriers had filed their schedules what parts of 
their complaints had not been satisfied the Commission decided 
to allow 30 days after the effective date of the new adjustment 
for the amending of the complaints. The Commission, in its 
report in the general case, notified the complainants that if n0 
amended complaints were received it would be assumed that 
hose failing to submit amended complaints had abandoned ; 

atever undisposed of allegations remained in the wn 
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LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS / 

“Freight claims paid by the railroads the first six months 

in 1930 growing out of loss and damage to freight shipments 

amounted to $19,274,899, according to reports received for that 

period from the carriers by the freight claim division of the 
American Railway Association. 

Claims paid the first half of the year were an increase of 
$764,861 over the same period in 1929, but a reduction of $545,324 
under the same period in 1928. 

For the first six months of 1930, reductions under the same 
period in 1929 were shown in the amount of freight claims paid 
for loss and damage growing out of the shipment of eighteeD 
different classes of commodities, while nineteen showed it- 
creases. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 






In the course of his address to the 
American Federation of Labor at Bos- 
ton, October 6, Herbert Hoover gave a 
hint that the anti-trust laws, sacrosanct 
to the demagogue always belaboring. 
“trusts,’ might need revision. It is as- 
sumed to be dangerous for a politician even to intimate that 
the “trusts” are not always nefarious. 

“It certainly is not the purpose of our competitive system,” 
said the President, “that it should produce a competition which 
destroys stability in an industry and reduces to poverty all 
those within it. Its purpose is rather to maintain that degree 
of competition which induces progress and protects the consumer. 

“If our regulatory laws be at fault they should be revised.” 

Thirty years ago such a suggestion, coming from the man 
in the White House, would have brought a swarm of political 
wasps about his head with suggestions, from the friends of 
the plain “peepul,” that he who suggested the crossing of a “t” 
or the dotting of an “i” in the sacred law attributed to the long, 
thin Ohioan, who served in the House and in the Senate and 
twice in the cabinet of a president, was betraying his country. 
But times have changed a bit. A man may now question the 
wisdom of a statute that makes it unlawful for two grocers in 
Washington, for instance, to combine their shops into one with- 
out being ranked with Judas Iscariot and Benedict Arnold. 

President Hoover was constrained to make the observation 
about a revision of the regulatory laws, the Sherman anti-trust 
law not being the only one that has been questioned, after he 
had addressed the labor men about the misery in the bituminous 
coal mining industry resulting, in part, he said, from the de- 
structive competition caused by 6,000 independent mine oper- 
ators owning 7,000 mines, the invasion of the fuel field by 


ompetition that 
ills Attracts 
Hoover’s Attention 


) electrical power, natural gas and improved methods of consump- 


tion. Those things, especially the 6,000 operators with 7,000 
mines, he said, resulted in destructive competition and “final 
breakdown of wages.” 

The President did not go far into the question of the effect of 
unwise regulatory statutes intended to promote competition and 
preserve the old idea that competition, without limit, of course, 
was the life of trade. It may be that he intends to give further 
thoughts along that line to Congress when it meets in December. 

Thus far, generally speaking, there has been no marked 
reaction for or against the proposition that the regulatory laws 
should be revised. The fact is that Mr. Hoover buried his 
suggestion in the middle of the speech where the chance of its 
being seen and taken up for spirited discussion was small. He 
is enough of a politician to know that if he had desired to have 
the subject generally discussed he could have accomplished his 
purpose by making his suggestion as a definite plan for the 
relief of the soft coal mining industry and its personnel. The 
inference, therefore, is that he is not ready to suggest that if 
the anti-trust laws, both state and federal, are amended so as 
to permit of the forming of big mining companies that would 
reoorganize the mining industry, there would be less misery. 
It is conceivable that combinations would not immediately re- 
lieve the unemployment phase of the subject, although it might 
improve the financial structures of a considerable part of the 
mining industry. 

However, the buried reference suggests that Herbert Hoover 
is thinking of the evils of lethal competition. He showed evi- 
dences of thought on that line while he was head of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Although it was never definitely shown, 
it was suspected that he and Harry M. Daugherty, then attorney- 
general, were in sharp disagreement as to the applicability or 
non-applicability of the anti-trust laws to trade association activi- 
ties, with Hoover backing the associations because of their desire 
and tendency to stabilize industry. Daugherty, being a politi- 
cian, gave at least ardent lip service to the anti-trust laws. 





Neither the Chicago and Alton nor 
the Southern Railway has ever gone 
through with plans for making pas- 
senger fares to compete with busses, 
such as they framed. The receivers 
of the Alton have not applied for per- 
mission, as they announced they would do, to make heavy 
reductions in the fares between Chicago and St. Louis. The 


Railroads Seem Afraid 
to Plunge to Lower 
Passenger Fares 
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Southern went farther than the Alton. It obtained sixth section 
permission to establish fares on specified trains about one-half 
the rates applicable on other trains. But the tariffs were not 
filed as indicated in the application for permission to depart 
from the customary, Commission-approved basis of 3.6 cents a 
mile. 

Railroads in many parts of the country, however, are bid- 
ding for more passenger business by continuing or establishing 
excursion fares as bait for probable travelers, as, for instance, 
hotel workers going from the northern summer resorts to 
Florida resorts, as shown elsewhere in this issue, under the 
caption, “Meeting Motor Competition.” Applications for per- 
mission to continue or establish reduced fares have been made 
by railroads in addition to the instance enumerated in that 
report. Excursion fares to and from transcontinental territory 
are being maintained later this year than customary. Low 
fares, generally 75 per cent of the regular fares, when the pas- 
senger is not restricted to second class accommodations, and 
lower if so restricted, have been authorized by the Commission 
on applications of tariff publishing agents. 

“Appalling decline in passenger revenues,” is one reason 
advanced in one application. Another application says that re- 
ductions between New Mexico, Colorado and California, on the 
one hand, and the east, on the other, “have met with consider- 
able public favor and resulted in large increases in coach travel.” 





At times there have been disputes 
about the location of the field of con- 
flict in the battle of King’s Mountain, 
about which President Hoover made a 
speech this week. Sometimes there 
have been disputes as to the day on 
which the volunteers from Virginia, the Carolinas and Tennessee 
defeated the British, and, according to many, gave the revo- 
lutionary war a definite turn for the benefit of the subjects of 
George III. 

Many a school boy has grown up to find that the dates 
he was compelled to remember, if he were to stand well in 
the eyes of his teacher, had been not only questioned but had 
been shown to have been wrong. Why that should be he could 
not suspect, because he had never been told of the great liability 
of error in all writings, from a multitude of causes. When 
an error creeps into the date of an event of only a few days, no 
one thinks of saying much about the error because it seems 
so obvious that it is not likely to mislead anyone. But ten 
or fifteen years later such errors become the foundations for 
disputes. 

Men at the Commission have taken note of the second 
edition of “Railroad Administration,” by Ray Morris, edited by 
William Hooper, issued in April of this year. Speaking of 
railroad mergers and other steps toward consolidations, the 
book declares (p. 303) that “in the middle west the Interstate 
Commerce has approved the purchase of control, by the Union 
Pacific, of the stock of the Chicago and North Western.” A 
marginal note written into the book, by Commissioner Aitchison, 
is to the effect that such control was never sought and neces- 
sarily never approved. 

Another declaration (p. 209) is that “the Commission has 
failed to formulate a plan for the consolidation of the railroads 
into a limited number of systems.” The text was probably 
written five or six months before the book was published in 
April, 1930. The plan was published December 29, 1929, 159 
I. C. C. 522, but the text was not changed. It may have been 
impossible to do so. But things like that cause fights among 
historians. 


Why Historians 
Sometimes Fall into 
Grievous Disputes 





When the Commission decided 
that it could not with propriety 
accede to the request of presidents 
of western railroads for a _ con- 
ference about the condition of 
those carriers, with special ref- 
erence to the western grain and class rate cases, it laid the 
foundation for an argument. Section 15a requires the Commis- 
sion to be the financial guardian of the carriers, with a view to 
assuring them a fair return, which has not been earned since 
the section was enacted. Other parts of the law require the 
Commission to give shippers reasonable, non-discriminatory and 
non-prejudicial rates. 

Courts recognize that it is possible to have just, reasonable 
and otherwise all right rates without their giving the carriers 
a fair return. Yet the statute requires the Commission to keep 
on trying to make such rates and give the carriers a fair return. 

Fundamentally, the question presented by the request for 
a conference was as to whether, for conference purposes, the 
law could be separated into two parts. At least that is a 
thought that has come up since the denial of the conference. 
The question of a fair return was involved in the grain and 
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with Western Presidents 
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class rate cases. Testimony was taken on that point, the car- 
riers presenting their need of more income, presumably in the 
most persuasive manner. They lost those cases in the sense 
that the grain rate case has been appraised as causing a 
large loss of revenue and the class rate case as not affording 
an increase great enough to overcome the grain, loss, when the 
railroads insisted that they needed all the revenue grain was 
giving them and in addition more revenue from the class traffic. 

There are those who think that the railroads were entitled 
to a conference to show that they had not been given what 
section 15a intended them to have, even if the conference 
might be regarded as an ex parte move in litigated cases. 
Others believe as firmly that there should be no such con- 
ferences after litigated cases. That was the view taken by the 
Commission. 





Since the destruction of the 
British Zeppelin at Beauvais, France, 
the question has been raised as to 
whether or not, in the interest of 
humanity, the United States should 
permit the exportation of helium, 
the inert gas, with lower lifting power than hydrogen, so as 
to allow the rest of the world to use it in giving buoyancy 
to its lighter than air craft. Rear Admiral Moffett, head of 
the navy’s aviation branch, thinks the non-exportation law 
should be repealed so that at least Great Britain and Germany 
might obtain it. They are trying to develop the dirigible. 

Many of those who have thought on the subject have an 
idea that helium does not give the United States such an ad- 
vantage as others think. Their thought is that when a Zep- 
pelin crashes, as did the one at Beauvais, there is little chance 
for the lives of the occupants of the gondolas. Their thought 
is that crashing steel framework, the envelope and the fuel 
used in the engines makes a combination just about as danger- 
ous as the combination of the things mentioned and hydrogen, 
with but this difference. In the case of a helium balloon the 
destruction of life may be not so nearly instantaneous as in 
the case of a hydrogen balloon; also that if the crash is not 
bad the resulting destruction of human bodies may not be so 
certain as when there is a gas explosion. 

But, in the event of the United States permitting export 
of the inert gas, it has been asked, shall the exportable surplus 
be rationed? If so, on what basis? On the basis of naval 
strength? Then Germany, the pioneer in that form of aviation, 
would get practically none. Up to this time the Zeppelin is 
more thought of as an engine of war than it is of peaceful com- 
merce. Germany, by reason of the Versailles treaty, must 
devote her Zeppelins to peace—if her citizens desire to build 
any.—A. E. H. 


America’s Monopoly on 
Helium Raises 
Question of Humanity 





HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 


Railroads in the eastern district have asked the Commission 
for rehearing and reconsideration in No. 17000, part 7, grain and 
grain products within the western district and for export, 
asserting that the rates prescribed will substantially reduce 
the revenue of petitioners and that such reductions are wholly 
unwarranted by the record made in the proceeding. They 
assert that the Commission erred in finding that present export 
rates applicable on grain originating within the western district 
and destined to north Atlantic ports are unreasonable to the 
extent they exceed the rates prescribed in appendix D of the 
report. It is further asserted that the order becomes operative 
at a time so long subsequent to the closing of the record that 
the present conditions with respect to carrier revenue are not 
reflected by the facts which were in evidence before the Commis- 
sion. Another error asserted is that the Commission should 
not have prescribed the same rates on grain and grain products. 

“Your petitioners submit,” it is asserted, “that the reduc- 
tions prescribed of 3 cents per 100 pounds in the export rate 
from St. Louis to Baltimore, and 5 cents per 100 pounds from 
Chicago and central Illinois to Baltimore and the related reduc- 
tions to other north Atlantic ports, are unwarranted and not 
justified by any evidence presented in this record.” 


The carriers assert that they are not now earning and for 
years past have not earned a fair return as contemplated by the 
law and that the Commission’s order will further substantially 
reduce their net income. 

The Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., in a reply to the 
petition of the Omaha Grain Exchange for rehearing, reopening 
and reconsideration, says that it wishes to be understood as 
being distinctly opposed to the Omaha petition. It asserts that 
there is an utter absence of justifiable grounds for the petition 
and that it should be denied. 

“The Omaha petition is a plaintive protest against the parts 
of the decision not satisfactory to it,” says the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. “While it asks for reopening of the case as to 
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these matters, it says nothing of those in which importa 
advantages were secured by the Omaha market.” 


In answers filed by the state of Nebraska opposition , 


expressed to petitions of the American Feed Manufacture, 
Association and others for rehearing with respect to trang 
on mixed feeds, the unit rule and storage in transit; of th 
intermountain and Pacific coast carriers for reconsideration ay 
modification, and of carriers in Mississippi Valley territory fy 
rehearing and reconsideration with respect to the rates fixy 
from St. Louis, Mo., to Memphis, Tenn., and from St. Louis an 
Memphis to New Orleans. 

The Amarillo Board of City Development, party to No. 170, 
part 7, grain and grain products within western district anj 
for export, asks for reopening, reconsideration and modificatig, 
of the report and order therein as follows: First, rates from th 
north Panhandle of Texas, Panhandle of Oklahoma and south. 
western Kansas should be revised to bring about an equitabk 
relationship to various competing markets; second, rates fron 
such points as Shattuck, Okla., Higgins, Canadian and Pampa, 
Tex., to Group 3 should be no higher than from points north 
and east of Shattuck, such as Woodward and Alva, Okla., ty 
same destinations; and, third, rates from the Panhandle o 
Texas and Oklahoma to Kansas City should be based on scale 
for the actual or average distance involved. 






CONTRACT WAREHOUSE CASE 


The three-judge federal district court at Philadelphia, iy 
equity No. 5781, No. 5789, and No. 5791, Merchants Warehouse 
Co. et al. vs. United States and Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion, has dismissed the petitions of the so-called contract ware. 
houses in that city asking for an order enjoining the order of 
the Commission in Gallagher et al. vs. Pennsylvania Railroad, 
160 I. C. C. 568. The order of the Commission required the 
Pennsylvania, Reading, and Baltimore & Ohio to cease paying 
allowances to the contract warehouses for services performed 
by them in loading and unloading freight at the contract ware. 
houses which were designated, in the tariffs, as public freight 
stations. 

In an opinion written by District Judge Thompson, the 
court said that the service rendered by the warehouses under 
the contracts between themselves and the railroads, “is a trade 
service and not a transportation service, in that it was ren- 
dered by the contract warehouses and by the interveners (non- 
contract warehouses), each for its patrons in precisely the same 
way; that thereby the plaintiffs are enabled to perform such 
service for their patrons for a lower charge than that for 
which the interveners can perform the same service to their 
patrons.” 

“It is clear,” continued Judge Thompson, “that the payment 
of the allowances by the railroads under the contracts was not 
a consideration for employment in a transportation service.” 

The court concluded that the payment of the allowances 
under the contracts came within the provisions of section 2 of 
the interstate commerce act in that “the contracts constitute 
devices whereby the carriers receive from the contract ware 
houses, through the deduction out of freight rates of the allow- 
ances, a less compensation for services rendered than they 
charge and receive from the intervening warehouses for doing 
a like service under substantially similar circumstances and 
conditions, and thereby subject the latter to unjust discrimi- 
nation.” 

Judge Thompson said the court further concluded that under 
section 3 of the interstate commerce act, the payment of the 
allowances gave an undue and unreasonable preference and 
advantage to the contract warehouses and subjected the inter- 
vening warehouses to an undue and unreasonable prejudice and 
disadvantage. 

Referring to the fact that several trade and commercial 
organizations intervened in behalf of the plaintiffs and had pre- 
dicted serious results to the commercial interests of Phila- 
delphia in the event the order of the Commission was allowed to 
stand, the court said that while those arguments of convenience 
had to be given due consideration it had to determine the issues 
involved “unaffected by what the results may be in accordance 
with the law as enacted. Such results as may flow from the 
order of the Commission are properly for the consideration of 
Congress and not the courts.” 

The intervening warehouses to which Judge Thompson 
referred were competitors of the contract warehouses. They 
claimed that because the contract houses received allowances 
that they were placed at a disadvantage in the fight for business 
with the contract houses. 

Judge Dickinson concurred with Judge Thompson. Circuit 
Judge Buffington dissented and wrote views contrary to those 
of the district judges in support of his conclusion that the order 
of Commission should be enjoined, because the service was one 
of transportation. 
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mediate application rule. 
*ywas a holding out by the Pennsylvania of a promise to apply 
‘the aggregate of intermediates. 
"had to be awarded regardless of the level of the aggregate of 
"intermediates, citing in support of that G. Mathes Co. vs. Kan- 
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REPARATION ON PIG IRON 


The Commission, by division 2, in No. 22777, Harrisburg 
}oundry & Machine Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania, has found un- 
easonable rates on pig iron, from Buffalo, N. Y., and points 
aking the Buffalo basis, to Harrisburg, Columbia, Williams- 
ort, York and Wrightsville, Pa., to the extent they exceeded 
6953 to Williamsport, $4.54 to Harrisburg and $4.79 to Columbia,. 
ork and Wrightsville. The rates charged were in excess of 
the aggregate of intermediates and in disregard of the inter- 
The Commission said that that rule 


Reparation, therefore, it said, 


sas City Southern, 161 I. C. C. 757. 


' mentioned was unreasonable. 


B the alleged preferred points. 


An aldonpe 


The rates assailed, the report said, were now in effect to 
It said that the allegations of 
undue prejudice and unjust discrimination had not been sus- 
tained. It added that the evidence was not sufficient to warrant 
the establishment of lower rates for the future. The finding 
said that the failure to publish and apply the rates hereinbefore 
The rate to Littlestown, Pa., it 


' said, was not unreasonable. 


Commissioner Brainerd, concurring, said he concurred in 


\ the findings except the finding that the failure of the defendant 


A 


P to publish and apply the lower aggregate of intermediates was 


unreasonable and resulted in damage. The evidence, he said, 
showed that the higher rates charged were and are reason- 
able as a matter of fact. He pointed out that the same rates 


' were not found unreasonable for the future and that no change 
' in transportation conditions had been shown to warrant this 
' difference between the past and the future. 
' majority as to the past, he said, was equivalent to holding that 


The finding of the 


the rates charged were unreasonable as a matter of law. But, 


; he added, the reasonableness of a rate was obviously a question 
of fact and not of law. 


Commissioner Lee concurred on account of prior decisions. 


BRICK INCREASES FORBIDDEN 


Increased rates on brick and related articles from points 
in Ohio and West Virginia to the Pittsburgh, Pa., rate group 
have been forbidden, the Commission, by division 2, in a report 
written by Chairman McManamy, in I. and S. No. 3331, brick 
and related articles from and to the points mentioned, finding 
the proposed higher rates not justified. The proposal was to 
increase the rates on the articles in the uniform brick list, from 
twelve points of production from $1.20 to $1.35 a net ton and 
the rates on common brick from 95 cents to $1.10. The ex- 
isting rates were established in 1922 in National Paving Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association vs. A. & V., 68 I. C. C. 213, known 
as the general brick case, as then read by the carriers. 

The Pennsylvania, in justification of the proposal, contended 
that in complying with the decision in the general bri¢k case 
the Steubenville, O., group was disrupted, some points in the 
former group being given a rate of $1.20 and others $1.35. The 
Pennsylvania said it desired to reestablish the group and that 
taking the average distance as a guide the $1.35 rate would be 
the one warranted by the decision in the general brick case. 
The Commission said the proposed rate would not in fact meet 
the requirements of that decision. 

Dissenting, Commissioner Brainerd expressed the opinion 
that the proposed rates were justified by the finding in thé 
general brick case. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Coal Reparation 

No. 20989, City of Crawfordsville vs. Big Four. By division 
3. Upon further hearing, reparation of $1,955.31 awarded to 
Crawfordsville, Ind., on account of an unreasonable rate on 
bituminous coal, Oakwood, IIl., to Crawfordsville, determination 
of unreasonableness having been made in the original report, 
157 I. C. C. 87. Carrier refused to certify to Rule V statements. 
Therefore, the case had to be heard further. 


Class Tariff Interpretation 


_ No. 22146, Charles Lewis Lockwood vs. Santa Fe et al. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed. Class rates charged on Car- 
load and less-than-carload shipments of various unnamed com- 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


modities between St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., on the one 
hand and points in Oklahoma on the other found applicable and 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. The question was 
as to the applicability of distance scales as alternatives for 
higher specific rates by reason of the location of freight stations 
in St. Louis and Kansas City in relation to the line dividing 
Missouri into A and B territories. 


Hardwood Logs 


No. 22113, South Georgia Traffic Bureau for and on behalf 
of Beechwood Band Mill Co. et al. vs. S. A. L. et al., and a sub- 
number, Same vs. A. B. & C. Rates, hardwood logs, points in 
Alabama to Cordele, Ga., unreasonable. Some shipments mis- 
routed by the Central of Georgia in instances where the logs 
were not sent over routes affording the lowest rates from Ft. 
Mitchell, Lato, Seale and Dudleys, Ala. Rates unreasonable in 
the past and for the future to the extent they exceeded or may 
exceed a scale of single-line rates the same as prescribed in Gulf 
Trading Co. vs. A. & N. W., 146 I. C. C. 317, with 2.5 cents added 
for joint-line hauls. The scale begins with 7 cents for the block 
between 100 and 120 miles. Half a cent is added for each suc- 
ceeding 20-mile block, the scale running out at 200 miles with a 
rate of 9 cents for the last block. Reparation awarded. New 
rates to be effective not later than December 29. 


Sand and Gravel 


No. 23222, Western Indiana Gravel Co. vs. Pennsylvania. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, sand and gravel, 
Winona Lake, Ind., to Lima, O., not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. 

Hay 

No. 23090, North & Co. vs. S. A. L. By division 3. Repara- 
tion of $11.70 awarded on finding unreasonable reconsignment 
charges on carload of hay, Kansas City, Mo., to St. Petersburg, 
Fla., there reconsigned to Tampa, Fla., and there again recon- 
signed to Sherman, Fla. 


Watermelons 


No. 22857, Louis Glotzer vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. et al. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed. Proportional rate of 24 cents 
charged on watermelons, Evansville, Ind., to Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
on shipments originating in Florida and Georgia, found ap- 
plicable. Applicable rate not shown to have been unreasonable. 


Hollow Ware 


No. 22767, Wagner Manufacturing Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
division 3. Reparation of $283.33 awarded on finding unreason- 
able rate, hollow ware, Sidney, O., to Los Angeles, Calif., to 
extent it exceeded $1.62, minimum 40,000 pounds. 


Generators, Etc. 


No. 22442, Kohler Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al., opinion No. 
15966, 167 I. C. C. 525-9. By division 2. Rates sought to be 
applied on four mixéd carloads of generators, engines, switch- 
boards, storage batteries, steel tanks and fill pipes and caps, 
Sheboygan, Wis., to San Francisco, Calif., and Seattle, Wash., 
inapplicable. This report embraces three sub-numbers, Same 
vs. C. & N. W. et al.; Same vs. Same, and Same v. Same. 
Applicable rate on shipment involved in title complaint, found 
to be $1.93, minimum 30,000 pounds; applicable rate on shipment 
involved in the sub-numbers was $1.62, minimum 40,000 pounds. 
Carriers advised to refund overcharges. Complaints dismissed. 
Chairman McManamy noted a dissent. 


Lumber 


No. 22036, Dempsey Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
By division 3. Upon further consideration, rates, lumber, other 
than walnut, cedar or cherry, Calsaco, S. C., to Lexington, 
Winston-Salem, and Denton, N. C., prior to October 8, 1929, 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 17.5, 18 and 18.5 cents, 
respectively. Reparation awarded. Former report, 161 I. C. C. 
691, modified. 

Imported Potatoes 


No. 21445, Southgate Produce Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By division 2. Supplemental report. Findings in the original 
report, 160 I. C. C. 82, modified to include a finding that rates 
on imported potatoes, carloads, Norfolk, Va., to Simpkins Siding 
and Kendall Grove, Va., were unreasonable, but not otherwise 
unlawful, to the extent they exceeded or may exceed 15 cents 
to Simpkins Siding and 16 cents to Kendall Grove. New rates 
to be effective not later than December 24. Reparation awarded. 
A further finding is that the less-than-carload rates are not un- 
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reasonable and that the rate from Norfolk to Lecato, Va., is 
not within the issues of the complaint. 


Lumber 


No. 22762, Edward H. Held vs. Central of Georgia et al. By 
division 2. Complaint dismissed. Charges, carload of. lumber, 
Lugo, Ala., to Marine, Ill., diverted in transit to Buffalo, N. Y., 
inapplicable, resulting in an undercharge. Applicable charges 
were those accruing under a rate of 56 cents, plus a reconsign- 
ing charge of $2.25 and switching charges of $13.50. 


Quarry Tile 


No. 22819, Mosaic Tile & Marble Co., Inc., vs. Florida East 
Coast et al. By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Charges, 
carload of quarry tile, New York, N. Y., to West Palm Beach, 
Fla., not shown to have been inapplicable. 


RECAPTURE VALUATION ARGUMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Arguments have been made in Finance No. 3898, excess 
income of Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, which, broadly 
speaking, cover the ground traversed in the O’Fallon recapture 
case in which the primary question was as to the principles to 
be observed by the Commission in making the valuation of the 
property of the carrier as a foundation for the calculation of 
the amount of excess income the carrier was to pay into the 
excess income contingent fund created by section 15a. 
account of this Being the first case to come on for arguments 
after the decision of the Supreme Court in the O’Fallon case 
the thought was that the position of the Commission in respect 
of the restatement of the law for the making of valuations of 
railroad properties in the light of the O’Fallon decision would be 
restated. An hour and a half was assigned to F. R. Bell, 
counsel representing the Commission’s bureau of valuation. Four 
hours were assigned to W. G. Brantley and E. R. Williams for 
the carrier, an hour to Donald Richberg, representing the 
National Conference on Valuation, and an equal amount to John 
E. Benton, general solicitor of the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utility Commissioners. 

Mr. Brantley used the argument for reproduction at cur- 
rent prices as an important factor in arriving at the value of the 
property of the carrier, in a prominent manner, as he had done 
in other of the arguments on the subject made to the Com- 
mission. One of the points made by him that impressed hearers 
as being emphasized if not novel was that if the Commission 
deducted depreciation from the value of the property of a rail- 
road, then it should make an allowance for the deduction in the 
operating accounts of the carrier equal to the deduction. 

Referring to the reproduction theory of vaiuation as ridicu- 
lous, preposterous and highly speculative, Mr. Richberg con- 
tended that the Supreme Court of the United States both before 
and after Smyth vs. Ames had shown that the object of a 
valuation was to show the investment of the carrier in its 
property. He referred to “value” as a false concept in that it 
always raised the questions to whom, at what time and for 
what purpose, there being no such thing as intrinsic value. In 
many ways the arguments of Messrs. Brantley and Richberg 
suggested that each side believed that if properly rated the 
O’Fallon decision upheld the theories put forth by the parties 
farthest apart. 

Mr. Benton told the Commission that it did not give any 
consideration to reproduction cost and thereby got itself into 
trouble with the court. 

Commissioner Eastman suggested that Mr. Benton meant 
that the Commission had not given weight to reproduction cost. 
But Mr. Benton repeated that no consideration had been given, 
saying that on property acquired since 1914 the allowance had 
been of cost and that the reproduction cost for property ac- 
quired before that time was at 1914 prices. His thought was 
that the rule was that the Commission had to consider all the 
things and give a conscientious judgment as to the value of the 
property. In his opinion the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in valuation matters, is a super-Commission. 

Answering a suggestion by Commissioner Eastman that 
perhaps the Commission in the O’Fallon case showed too much 
conscience or was too frank, Mr. Benton said he thought the 
Commission tried to show the court that it was wrong in its 
valuation decisions. He added that the court would not permit 
anyone to overrule it. The state commissions protested, he 
said, against the abandonment of principles to save a statute, 
referring to section 15a and the declarations of the railroads 
that certain things had to be done to comply with that section, 
which he said would make an end of regulation. His advice 
to the Commission was to follow the path laid down in section 
19a, and rather repeal 15a than to make the supposed sacrifices 
required to keep it alive. In answer to Commissioner Farrell, 
he said the association for which he was speaking had advo- 
cated repeal of section 15a several times since 1922. 
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As Mr. Benton viewed Mr. Brantley’s argument, the raijp 
attorney was quarreling with the Commission because, in 
case, it had given less weight to reproduction than it had uy, 
valuations made according to section 19a. Mr. Benton asser;, 
that Mr. Brantley was asking the Commission to give grey 
weight to a single factor, namely, reproduction. Declaring t, 
the cases cited by Mr. Brantley did not support the domip 
factor theory, Mr. Benton said that the Commission could 
work out a formula that would give justice and that aj; 
= do would be to apply an intelligent judgment to all 4 
acts. 

Contrary to the thought when the argument was begy 
Mr. Bell, speaking for the Commission’s bureau of valuatiy 
did not go into the valuation questions raised by the O’Fally 
decision. He confined himself to answering specific exceptig,) 
filed by the R. F. & P. to the proposed report concerning tj 
methods used by the Commission. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 

No. 23773, United States Graphite Co. vs. Michigan Centr 
Defendant asks for dismissal of complaint. 

No. 17230, Sames-Moore & Co. et al. vs. D. & P. S. etq 
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Complainant asks to amend pleadings in this case to show th 


change in name and legal status of this intervener. 


No. 19954, Gugenheim-Goldsmith Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. &¢ g 


et al. Complainants ask the Commission to amend pleading 
in this case to show Pridgen-Kline Co., Inc., as successor j 
interest to Pridgen Fruit & Produce Co., Inc. 

No. 16746, Eastern Live Stock Cases, 1926. Pennsylvani: 
Railroad asks the Commission to modify its order of July § 
herein, so as to permit the filing of certain amended tariffs. 

No. 21688, Matt Schnaible Coal Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. etal 
Complainants ask for reconsideration and reargument befor 
the full Commission. 

, No. 22426, rates and minimum weight on metal container 
No. 15879, eastern class rate investigation, and No. 17000, part 
2, western trunk line class rates. Evaporated Milk Association 
asks that the present rate on empty tin cans, carloads, bk 
maintained in offisial and western trunk line territories pené. 
ing final decision in No. 22426. 

No. 13535, Consolidated Southwestern Cases. Curtiss 
Candy Co., Cracker Jack Co., Bunte Brothers, E. J. Brach & 
Sons, Shotwell Mfg. Co., Curtiss Candy Co., and Zion Institu- 
tions and Industries, ask for favorable action on application of 
Southwestern lines for extension of time in which to consider 
the rates on articles manufactured or produced in the south 
west, including differential territory, or in Kansas-Missouri ter. 
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fined territories, also rates on articles for which rates have no! 
heretofore been prescribed or approved in said proceedings 
and for extension of fourth section relief. 

No. 21483, Roxana Petroleum Corporation vs. A. & E. et al 
Complainant asks for a rehearing and/or reargument and/or 
reconsideration on present record before the entire Commission, 
and for vacation of the order of the Commission. 

No. 21238, W. M. Smith & Co. vs. N. O. & N. E. et al. Com- 
plainant, Southern Scrap Material Co., Ltd., asks for reopening 
of this proceeding and rehearing. 

No. 16746, Eastern Live Stock Cases of 1926. Chesapeake 
& Ohio asks for modification of order of Commission entered 
on July 8, 1930. 

No. 22947, Cleveland Wire Spring Co. vs. D. T. & I. et al. 
Complainant asks for rehearing. 





DROUGHT EMERGENCY RATES 


Continuation of the drought in a number of states has made 
it necessary for Secretary of Agriculture Hyde to certify addi: 
tional counties to the railroads for reduced railroad rates on 
hay and grain into and livestock out of these counties. A total 
of 1,016 counties in 21 states have now been certified for re 
duced railroad rates as follows: 


Alabama, 39: Arkansas, 75: Georgia, 7; Tllinois, 49; Indiana, 41 
Kentucky, 117: Louisiana, 40; Maryland, 21: Mississippi, 73; Missourl. 
78; Montana, 28; New Mexico, 5: North Carolina. 8: Ohio, 60: Okla- 
homa, 60; Pennsylvania. 8: Tennessee, 79: Texas, 82; Virginia, 1% 


West Virginia, 50; and Wyoming, 5. 


Authority to carriers to establish reduced rates on live 
stock, feeds, water ‘and such other articles of traffic as may 
be found necessary to meet the drought situation, to and from 
drought-stricken areas, will not expire until March 31, 1931, 
under an order of the Commission of October 7. By its order 
of August 9, 1930, the Commission granted authority to the 
carriers to establish drought emergency rates until October 31, 
1930. That order has now been modified, on account of col 
tinuation of drought in various parts of the country, so as [0 
postpone the expiration date until the end of next March. 
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SEVENTH CLASS ON CANNED GOODS 


Approval of the seventh class on canned goods, carloads, 
minimum 36,000 pounds, with exceptions, has been proposed by 
Examiner R. N. Trezise in I. and S. No. 3401, canned goods, 
carloads, from, to and between points in southern territory. The 
report also covers No. 21869, Evaporated Milk Association vs. 
A. & R. et al. and No. 12628, Charleston Traffic Bureau vs. A. 
Specifically the examiner said the Commission 


Establishment of the rates proposed to be found justified, 
result in reasonable and nonprejudicial 
Therefore he recommended the dismissal of the formal 
complaints which had been reopened for further hearing in 
connection with the suspension proceeding. 

Seventh class is 35 per cent of first class. The examiner 
recommends, with the exception noted, that that basis be put 
into effect throughout southern territory except the peninsula 
of Florida. For that part he recommends sixth class. He said 
there was practically no objection to that. 

The proposal of the railroads was to cancel the commodity 
rates on canned goods and the substitution therefor of the 
seventh class. In the formal complaints joined with the sus- 
pension proceeding the rates on canned goods were attacked as 
unreasonable, unduly prejudicial and unduly preferential. The 
attack in No. 21869 was upon the rates throughout the territory 
as violative of the first section. In No. 12628, the rates from 
Charleston, S. C., to Georgia destinations were alleged to be 
unreasonable, unduly prejudicial to Charleston and unduly 
preferential of Savannah, Ga. 

Examiner Trezise said the suspended schedules were pub- 
lished as a result of Southern Class Rate Investigation, 100 
I. C. C. 513, 109 I. C. C. 300, and 113 I. C. C. 200, to correct the 
inconsistencies in the general rate adjustment on the com- 
modities in question and to remove fourth section departures. 
He said the issues as to rates from points in eastern North 
Carolina, on the one hand, and destinations in trunk line and 
New England territories on the other; and between southern 
territory and western trunk line were not considered in the 
Southern Class Rate Investigation. In this case they were also 
excluded, he said, except in instances where it was necessary 
to observe the seventh class rates as maxima at intermediate 
points. 

The carriers did not propose, as in the southwest, to have 
two lists of canned goods. They thought seventh class appro- 
priate for application on the whole list of canned goods for 
a curing of what they said were chaotic conditions in the rate 
structure. They proposed seventh class, the report said, be- 
cause seventh class was prescribed by the Commission in a 
number of cases, notably Mobile Chamber of Commerce vs. 
A. & V., 129 I. C. C. 147; Gillespie vs. N. C. & St. L., 147 I. C. C. 
109, and Lewis-Chitty-Consolidated vs. Southern, 140 I. C. C. 500. 
They contended that the proposed rates would be, upon the 
average, lower than those now in effect. Trezise said they 
would increase the rates in the Mississippi Valley part of south- 
ern territory and also from Tennessee to some destinations in 
the southeast. Respondents, the examiner said, showed that 
substantial reductions were proposed to destinations in the 
south from points in official territory, from Ohio River crossings, 
Virginia cities, south Atlantic ports and Gulf ports. The ex- 
aminer said there was a very substantial movement under the 
interterritorial rates which would be reduced by the proposed 
rates. 


The report deals with a number of commodities specifically. 
Among them is malt syrup, which the carriers proposed to put 
into the canned goods list. Shippers said that it competed with 
other syrups. The examiner said that it was conceivable that 
malt syrup had purposes for which maple syrup could not be 
used. Trezise said that if the question of undue prejudice as 
between the rates on the different kinds of syrup was vital to 
shippers it might be made the subject of a formal complaint. 

Trezise recommended discontinuance of the proceeding and 
that the question of permanent fourth section relief as to water- 
and-rail rates as well as rail-water-and-rail rates from the east 
through Norfolk, Va., and relief as to rates through Virginia 
Ports and south Atlantic and Gulf ports should be determined 
under fourth section application No. 13470 now pending, with 
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the exception of the issue with respect to rates to North Caro- 
lina destinations, the latter being disposed of in this report. 


SOUTHWESTERN GLASS RATES 


In a proposed report in I. and S. No. 3130, southwestern 
rates, an outgrowth of the consolidated southwestern cases and 
the formal complaints jonied with it, Examiner R. G. Taylor 
has made recommendation for the disposition of questions as 
to the rates on window glass and polished wire glass in and 
to the southwest. This report also embraces No. 18760, Muscle 
Shoals Traffic Bureau for Florence Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. & 
V. et al.; No. 18188, Hubbuch Glass Co. et al vs. Missouri 
Pacific et al.; No. 18189, Birmingham Sash & Door Co. et al. 
vs. A. & V. et al.; No. 19013, Willingham-Tift Lumber Co. et al. 
vs. A. & V. et al.; No. 17287, American Window Glass Co. vs. 
Santa Fe et al.; No. 20170, National Sash & Door Co. et al. vs. 
Santa Fe et al.; No. 21209, Aalfs Paint & Glass Co. et al. vs. 
Santa Fe et al.; No. 15296, Harding Glass Co. vs. Santa Fe et 
al.; No. 17371, Little Rock Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. 
Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri et al.; No. 22521, Binswanger 
& Co. of Texas vs. Santa Fe et al., and No. 22898, Traffic Bu- 
reau, Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 

The examiner said that the Commission should find that 
column 32.5 rates of the southwestern scale would be reason- 
able maxima from defined territories to southwestern destina- 
tions, and between southwestern points, on window glass, and 
rough-rolled glass, in straight or mixed carloads, minimum 40,000 
pounds. The carriers proposed column 40 or fifth class on 
window glass and rough-rolled glass and column 55, fourth class 
rates on polished wired glass. 

Examiner Taylor said that the Commission should find that 
column 55 rates would be reasonable maxima from defined ter- 
ritories to southwestern destinations, and between southwestern 
points, on polished wire glass, minimum 30,000 pounds, but sub- 
ject to a rule permitting the mixture of polished wire glass with 
window or rough-rolled glass proposed by the examiner. He 
said that the Commission should find the suspended schedules 
in so far as they named increased rates on window glass and 
rough-rolled glass not justified except as hereinbefore indicated. 

The examiner said that the Commission should find not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful the rates on window glass 
from Shreveport, La., and points grouped therewith to Flor- 
ence, Sheffield, and Tuscumbia, Ala., assailed in one of the 
reports. He said that action on the request for fourth section 
relief for the future should be deferred. 

The examiner said that the Commission should find unrea- 
sonable the rates on window glass from Shreveport and points 
grouped therewith to Birmingham, Ala., Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
Atlanta, Ga., to the extent they exceeded to Birmingham, 67 
cents via Memphis, Tenn., and 60 cents via Vicksburg, Miss.; 
to Chattanooga, 71 cents via Memphis, Tenn., and 63 cents via 
Vicksburg, Miss.; and to Atlanta, Ga., 76 cents via Memphis, 
Tenn., and 69 cents via Vicksburg, Miss. He proposed repara- 
tion and said that action on requests for future fourth section 
relief should be deferred. 

As to rates from Hartford City, Ind., to destinations in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas 
and Nebraska, the examiner said the Commission sould affirm 
the former finding, 128 I. C. C. 222, that the rates on window 
glass were not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial and dismiss 
the complaint assailing the rates in question. 

A like recommendation was made as to rates on window 
glass, from Independence and Fredonia, Kan., to destinations 
in the Dakotas, Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. He recommended dismissal of the complaint 
assailing those rates. 

The examiner further said that the Commission should find 
that the rates on window glass from producing points in Kan- 
sas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana to destinations 
in Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota and Missouri, not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. He said that action on 
request for future fourth section relief should be deferred. 
He further said that the rates for the future on window glass 
from Fort Smith, Ark., and related points, to destinations in 
Texas were disposed of in his recommendations in I. and S. 
No. 3130 and that therefore the complaint assailing those rates 
should be dismissed. He said that rates on windown glass from 
Shreveport and related points to Little Rock and Pine Bluff, 
Ark., and from Shreveport to Houston, Tex., should be found 
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to have been not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful and that 
the complaint assailing those rates should be dismissed. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Marble 
No. 23370, United States Tile & Marble Co., Inc., vs. Penn- 
sylvania et al. By Examiner George M. Curtis. Dismissal pro- 
posed on finding not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful rate, 
imported crushed or chipped marble, Philadelphia, Pa., to Har- 
risburg, Pa. 
Sand and Stone 


No. 23335, Cumberland Cement & Supply Co. vs. Pennsyl- 
vania. By Examiner W. T. Croft. Recommends finding that 
rates on sand and crushed stone, Stone Siding, Md., to points in 
Pennsylvania, are and for future will be unreasonable to extent 
they exceed or may exceed the distance rates prescribed in 
Buckland vs. B. & A., 139 I. C. C. 88, as maximum for single-line 
hauls, 20 cents a ton to be added for joint-line hauls. 


Flint Belt Switching 


No. 23379, Grand Trunk Western Railroad Co. vs. Pere 
Marquette Railway Co. et al. By Examiner Frank C. Weems. 
Proposes finding not sustained allegation that intermediate 
switching charge of $3.60 a car of the Flint Belt Railroad Co. 
on cars switched between complainant’s line and the Pere Mar- 
quette Railway has been and is unreasonable and otherwise 
unlawful, and dismissal of complaint. 


CONTROL OF WHEELING 


Piecemeal building up of systems under the provisions of 
section 5 of the interstate commerce act is not only within the 
law but is desirable contends the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Railway Company in exceptions to the proposed report of 
Assistant Director C. V. Burnside recommending denial, without 
prejudice, of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia’s application for 
authority to acquire control of the Wheeling & Lake Erie and 
its subsidiary, the Lorain & West Virginia. 

In his report, Mr. Burnside said that the issue was of far 
reaching importance and that the Commission should not pro- 
ceed with a piecemeal disposition of important constituent 
roads without conclusive evidence that the local relationships 
authorized might not later require upsetting by broader con- 
siderations. 

The Pittsburgh & West Virginia says that its position is 
that the promulgation by the Commission of a so-called final 
plan of consolidation neither nullifies the provisions of para- 
graph 2 of section 5 of the act, which provides for acquisition 
of control, so that proceedings thereunder no longer can take 
place, nor requires that applications under paragraph 6 of sec- 
tion 5, dealing with consolidation of railroads, shall include all 
carriers ultimately to be placed in system involved. In fact, 
it is asserted, express language of the statute permits two or 
more carriers to consolidate. 

The applicant said that public interest demanded that the 
operation of the Pittsburgh and West Virginia and the Wheeling 
be immediately unified and that the matter of the future dis- 
position of the two should be left to another proceeding. 

In its brief and exceptions, the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad Company renews objections to the allocation 
of the Wheeling to the P. & W. V. The Nickel Plate says that 
when all exceptions and replies thereto have been filed the pro- 
posed report should be recommitted to the assistant director 
with authority and direction to consider the exceptions and, if 
in his judgment such course should be taken, to prepare and 
serve a new proposed report, in which findings specifically 
requested by the Nickel Plate and the exceptions of all parties 
shall be considered and disposed by his recommendations, such 
new proposed report to be treated the same as an original pro- 
posed report under the Commission’s rules. The Nickel Plate 
contends that the proposed report is not addressed to substantial 
issues raised and supported by the Nickel Plate. 


N. Y. ©. UNIFICATION 


The New York Central and the Fonda, Johnstown & Glovers- 
ville railroads have filed with the Commission a joint application 
asking approval of an arrangement agreed upon by the two roads 
with respect to operation of the Fonda. In the New York Central 
unification case the Commission required that the New York Cen- 
tral should offer to acquire the steam lines of the Fonda and other 
short lines as a condition precedent to the unification of the New 
York Central system lines. The offer made by the New York 
Central to the Fonda was not satisfactory to the latter and 
arbitration was about to be resorted to when it was determined 
to effect, if possible, an arrangement whereby the finding of 
the Commission as to the preservation of the steam lines of 
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the Fonda would be preserved. The arrangement agreed yy 
relates to an adjustment of rates and a contract for use of jg 
facilities of the Fonda, for the purpose of increasing the incoy 
of the Fonda and making it self-sustaining. If the Commissy 
approves the plan, the Fonda will withdraw its interventioy ; 
the unification case and it is agreed by the two lines that 4 
Commission may enter an order relieving the New York (Cy 
tral from further compliance with the orders entered in ty 
unification proceeding, so far as the Fonda is concerned. If t, 
arrangement is approved, the Fonda will retain its present staty 
as an independently operated property without separation fro 
its electric railroads and without control by the New Yo 
Central under lease or otherwise. 
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SECURITIES OF C. N. S. & M. e, But 
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The government, at the request of the Commission, ha ee | 
brought suit against the Chicago, North Shore & Milwauke[mr° establi 
Railroad Company in the federal court at Chicago, seeking a oe whi 
injunction against the carrier prohibiting it from issuing y thing | 
guaranteeing securities “unless and until there shall first have , 
been obtained from the Interstate Commerce Commission 4 
order authorizing the issuance of such securities or the assump 
tion of such obligation or liability.” 





















In t 
decline 


This action raises in the court the issue as to whether o jp ’repro"' 
not the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee is an electric raj]. rier di 
road subject to the provisions of section 20a of the interstate HR bee” hy 
commerce act governing the issuance of securities by railroads je me"! 

The Commission, in No. 20516, George B. Hild et al. vs. ¢, jm duction 
N. S. & M., by division 4, dismissed the complaint and refused smith 
to say whether or not, as desired by complainants, the carrier J ‘4; 
was subject to section 20a of the act. (See Traffic World, Feb. Bell T 
16, 1929, p. 389.) The Commission said complainants sought no jp ""S_! 


affirmative relief, but only an expression of opinion from it Fu 


and that therefore it could not act in the case. It said it had fe defore 
the power, however, to investigate alleged violations of section positic 
20a and to invoke the aid of the courts if it believed that section their 
20a had been violated. In the Commission case the complain & more 
ants, representing holders of securities of the carrier, contended  ‘" ! 
the carrier was subject to section 20a, while the carrier con §& been 
tended it was an electric line of the class Congress intended it - 
should be exempted from the requirements of the section and —& ™ . 
that therefore it was not necessary for it to ask the Commis- be ‘a 
sion’s approval for issuance of securities. and 
The relief sought by the government in the case in Chicago Bran 
relates to the future and not to the past. It seeks to prevent “pri 
the road from issuing securities in the future without obtaining sup] 
approval of the Commission. com 
The government’s bill goes into detail as to the character the 
of the railroad of defendant. The main line extends from Chi- nee 
cago to Milwaukee. A branch line extends from Lake Bluff, 
Ill., to Mundelein, Ill. It is alleged that the carrier operates a 
railroad facility and conducts a railroad common carrier service 
business similar to those operated and conducted by railroads set 
generally. Among other things, it is alleged the roadbed of ml 
respondent’s line of railroad was designed and built according un 
to general railroad standards of construction, permitting the Sti 
use of standard equipment used generally by railroads, and that mi 
the road’s equipment is similar to that of steam railroads. It qu 
is further alleged that the carrier is a member of the American wl 
Railway Association and other railroad associations, and is a re 
subscriber to rules entered into and promulgated for railroads tu 
generally such as the code of car service rules, per diem rules, h 
etc. 


Another allegation is that respondent files freight and pas- 
senger tariffs with the Commission and that the bulk of its 
revenue is derived from rates and fares subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of and regulated by the Commission. It is also alleged 
that the carrier interchanges carload and less than carload 
freight in interstate commerce with railroads. There are sim- 
ilar allegations in support of the contention that the carrier is 
a railroad not intended by Congress to be exempted from the 
requirements of section 20a. 


It is alleged that, between June 20, 1923, and July 1, 1930, 
the carrier issued $42,611,208 of securities without first having 
obtained authority of the federal Commission to do so, and that 
it guaranteed other securities. Unless restrained from so doing, 
it is alleged, the carrier proposes and will continue to issue 
securities without first obtaining permission from the Commis- 
sion to do so. 

The government’s bill is signed by George E. Q. Johnson, 
U. S. district attorney; Attorney General William D. Mitchell; 
John Lord O’Brien, assistant to the attorney general, and Elmer 
B. Collins, special assistant to the attorney general 
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' in the power industry is less than “book investment.” 
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RAILROAD REGULATION 


yurth and fifth of a series of articles in the Wall Street Journal 
py Thomas F. Woodlock, former member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission) 











The main importance of the valuation battle arises from 
e recapture provisions of the act of 1920. Were it merely 
question of ascertaining value for the purpose of rate making, 
ere would be little real interest in the matter, for everyone 
- this time—everyone, that is, who has had intimate contact 
ith the controversy—knows that in actual practice rates never 
ave been and probably never will be made with direct mathe- 
natical reference to valuation. 

Railroad values when, as and if finally fixed will serve for 
ttle more than a general standard of reference for occasional 
se. But the transportation act has created for many carriers 
ery important money obligations to the United States and the 
measure of these obligations depends upon the “values” found, 
‘9 that it is absolutely necessary for the interested carriers 
o establish their full rights under the law of the land. There- 
ore, while the recapture clauses stand in the act, there is 
othing ahead but a long series of bitter legal battles. 


Valuation Styles Change 


In the middle nineties—after there had been a prolonged 
decline in prices—the “liberals” of the day fought hard for 
“reproduction cost” as the measure of “value,” while the car- 
‘riers demanded their “investment.” Today—after there has 
been a large advance in prices—the “liberals” demand “invest- 
‘ment” (“prudent” at that!), while the carriers insist that ‘‘repro- 
duction cost” is their due. Mr. William J. Bryan’s argument in 
Smith vs. Ames (1895) would stand as the carriers’ argument 
today, while Mr. Justice Brandeis’ dissent in the Southwestern 









' Bell Telephone case (1922) would accurately represent the car- 


riers’ position in 1895. 
Further, unless all signs fail, it will not be many years 
before we shall find both parties returning to their original 


‘positions of 1895 after prices shall have gone down again to 


their pre-war level. Indeed, we need not, perhaps have to wait 
more than a little while for this shift of position. In the elec- 
iric power industry fully 60 per cent of the investment has 


» been made since the great rise in prices following the war, and 


it is probable that at this moment “reproduction cost” of plant 
It will 
be interesting to observe the respective positions that the “lib- 
erals’ and the power companies take as to “value” of these 
plants, in view of this fact! Perhaps the dissent of Mr. Justice 
Brandeis in the O’Fallon case may furnish his disciples with a 
“principle of distinction’? so that they can with some show of 
support argue for “reproduction cost” in the case of a power 
company and “investment” for a railroad. The mere fact that 
the said principle rests upon the fallacy of the “vicious circle” 
need not necessarily stand in the way. 


Production Cost Variations Measured 


However this may be, the question is here and must be 
settled. Under the “recapture” clauses of the act a great many 
millions of dollars must be taken from railroad treasuries 
under any method of valuation and handed over to the United 
States. (How the United States gets equitable title to this 
money is an interesting, though perhaps no longer a practical 
question.) The present position of the debate can best be 
understood by a brief description of the essential facts with 
respect to the price movement during the recapture period 1920 
to, say, 1928. The Commission’s Bureau of Valuation engineers 
have compiled a series of index numbers reflecting the cost 
of labor and material entering into railroad construction, these 
indices being stated as percentages of the 1914 pre-war price 
level, which are as follows: 


Lo Ee eer ert re 172 ECE CT Ee ee 181 
Boag a sisteery deb aida wie ca Reeeic 171 a, Serr ee ee ee 160 
PE Gass cswes tab oneawasasinate® 172 PEER CbGWiexiareaeiw eds anahnaeesion 176 
a EES eee ree ee 171 PT ee eee re reer ee re re 219 
RUM Saas nara Se lalecaliastare see eies ei 179 


From this it appears that after the first violent advance 
resulting from the war and a natural recession therefrom in 
1921 and 1922 the index stabilized on a level plateau covering 
the years 1923 to 1929, inclusive, averaging in round figures 
somewhat over 170 per cent of 1914. This index may be taken 
as reflecting pretty closely reproduction costs in each year as 
compared with reproduction costs at the 1914 unit prices. These 
latter, the Commission stated in the Texas Midland valuation 
report, probably reflected the “original cost” of railroads built 
during the twenty years prior to 1914. Accepting that statement 
as correct, the essential issue now in debate is as to the weight 
that shall be given in “present value” to “present cost of repro- 
duction”—that is, the extent to which the 1914 inventory “val- 
ues” shall be corrected by use of the later indices for the 
Purpose of recapture. 
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“Reproduction Costs” Consideration Required 


The commendable frankness of the majority in the Com- 
mission’s report on the O’Fallon case made it easy for the 
Supreme Court to deal with that case. In so doing the court 
administered the coup de grace to the use of “investment” 
(“prudent” or otherwise) as the sole rule of “value for rate- 
making purposes” and “recapture,” and ruled that current 
“reproduction costs” must be considered. 

It did not—as of course it could not—prescribe the amount 
of weight to be given to such costs, seeing that this must depend 
upon the evidence in each case as it is presented. That decision 
contained no new doctrine and was closely in line with a long 
series of previous rulings by the court, nor did the dissenting 
opinions hold out any hope for the “prudent investment” school 
of thought. The principal dissenting expression (that of Mr. 
Justice Brandeis) consisted partly of an attempt to show that 
in the case of the railroads “value for rate making” and “actual” 


’ (i. e., commercial) value were in fact the same thing, and partly 


of an attempt to reintroduce under the name of “Functional 
Depreciation” the theory of the “substitute plant” already con- 
demned in terms by the court. 


Debate Shifts Ground 


Thus, since that decision the debate between the “liberals” 
and the carriers has shifted ground somewhat. The former 
now complain that the Supreme Court has given no real light 
on the problem, that estimates of “reproduction costs” are nec- 
essarily pure speculation, that such rule as the court has laid 
down is “unworkable” and that the results of its application 
will surely work injustice to either public or carriers. 

The latter insist that the rule is clear enough, that repro- 
duction cost estimates are sufficiently reliable for all purposes, 
that there is no great difficulty in making the rule “work” other 
than an unwillingness to work it, and that any method of valua- 
tion will favor one or other party whenever a large change in 
prices occurs. And meanwhile the next move is with the Com- 
mission, which must continue to “value” the recapturable car- 
riers for each of the periods beginning with March 1, 1920. And 
whatever may happen to prices in the future, there stands and 
will stand, fixed and unchangeable, the price-plateau above de- 
scribed covering almost ten years. Nothing can remove that 
from the record or prevent the application thereto of the “law 
of the land,” short of a complete repeal by Congress of para- 
graphs (5) to (16) of Section 15a. 

The controversy upon valuation is one of the most striking 
examples of “wishful thinking” that can be found in economic 
history, and the only “issue” of the day that can compare with 
it in this respect is “prohibition.” Both questions seem to 
have been largely removed from the domain of reason and 
transferred to the sphere of intense emotion. 

Furthermore, the present situation of the matter is a fine 
demonstration of the penalties that invariably follow when, in 
legislation, principle is sacrificed for expediency. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has at its disposal 
313 week days of the year, seven of which are legal holidays 
in the District of Columbia; deducting these leaves 306 days. 
But even an interstate commerce commissioner must get some 
rest once a year; allowing a calendar month therefor, say 25 
work days, reduces the figure to 281 days. Between June 15 
and September 15 Saturday is a half holiday, so a further deduc- 
tion of four days is necessary, leaving 277 days. 

Each commissioner serves on one or other of the four 
“rate divisions” and each division by rotation serves in its turn 
one month “on the bench” hearing arguments on the rate cases 
assigned to the division. In addition, each commissioner must 
“sit” on rate and other cases assigned to the entire Commis- 
sion, and members of Division 1 and Division 4 sit specially on 
“Valuation” and “Finance Dockets” respectively assigned to 
those divisions. 

Required “On the Bench” at Least 100 Days 


A rough analysis of the calendar indicates that a commis- 
sioner will be required in the course of the year’s work to be 
“on the bench” either all day or part of the day on not less than 
100 working days. Furthermore, during ten months of the 
year (August and September excluded, during which months 
arguments are also suspended) the Commission holds each 
month four all-day “conferences” at which commission business 
is transacted and commission cases are decided—40 days. 
Special conferences are also necessary from time to time. 

Summing up, it is safe to say that of the 277 full working 
days the commissioner will be compelled to devote about 150 
days wholly or in part to his “bench” and “conference” work, 
away from his office. That will leave him something over 127 
full days for study on the “docket’’—state it liberally, however, 
at the equivalent of 150 full days. The governmental work day 
is officially seven hours. 


2,120 Cases Disposed of in 1929 


Eliminating for the moment “valuation” and “finance” 
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cases and considering only the “formal docket” (rate cases), 
the volume of business dispatched in the year ended October 
31, 1929, will be illustrative of that docket’s dimensions. In 
that period the Commission disposed of 2,120 fully litigated cases 
(including sub-numbers) and at the end of the year it had 
pending on the docket 2,477 similar cases. About 80 per cent 
of these were “complaint” cases, the remainder ‘being cases of 
“Investigation and Suspension” of “I. and S.” cases, investiga- 
tions on the Comission’s own motion and ex-parte proceedings. 

It may be assumed that each commissioner would, on an 
average, directly participate in the disposition of not less than 
one-third of the total cases, which would require him to acquaint 
himself thoroughly with not less than, say 700 cases. If we 
reduce this further by one-third, to allow for the “sub-numbers” 
included under the main docket number, disposition of which 
is included in disposition of the main docket, we get a minimum 
of, say 460 complete cases to be studied in the 150 work days 
which we have found to be available for “office” work. Thus 
on an average he must dispose of three “cases” each “office 
work day’—say one for each two and one-half hours of “offi- 
cial” working time. This, moreover, is independent of the 
other matters distributed to the various divisions—valuation 
to Division 1, suspensions to Division 2, fourth section applica- 
tions to Division 3 and “finance” to Division 4, to say nothing 
of other and numerous matters of internal and external ad- 
ministration allotted to Divisions 1 to 6. 


Little Leisure for Commissioner 


If one looks over the collection of Interstate Commerce 
Commission reports beginning with Volume 1—the current vol- 
ume is numbered (probably) 166—one will find that the first 
ten volumes of reports covered 18 years’ work; at present the 
work being dispatched fills about one volume each month. 

The figures above recited seem upon their face to be almost 
incredible and the reader’s natural response to them might not 
unreasonably be either that they were not true or that the 
work could not be properly done. Neither response is correct; 
the figures are true and the work is reasonably well done—on 
the whole. 

The answer to the seeming riddle is two-fold. The least 
important part of the answer is that for an interstate commerce 
commissioner leisure—save during vacation, and not always 
then—has little existence in fact, and the “official” work day 
of seven hours is a farcical fiction. Suffice it to say upon this 
point that, taking the 11 commissioners on an average, the 
acutal “working day” includes 80 per cent to 90 per cent of 
their waking hours either at the office or at home, including 
Sundays and holidays, for at least ten months of the year. But 
the really important part of the answer concerns the commis- 
sioner’s office “team’”—his personal staff—and the staff of the 
Commission. 


Eighty Per Cent of Docket “Complaint” Cases 


“Complaint” cases constitute about 80 per cent of the 
“formal docket.” Of these, 34 per cent are “shortened pro- 
cedure,” i. e., where testimony is submitted in the form of 
memorandum or affidavit. Two-thirds of these complaint cases 
seek money damages, “reparation,” of which more will later be 
said. The others seek relief in other form. The remaining 
20 per cent of the docket consists of “I. & S.” cases involving 
changes in rates proposed by carriers. All these cases finally 
come to the commissioner in the form of a report prepared for 
adoption by the Commission or a division, as the case may be. 
These reports summarize the pleadings, the testimony and the 
contentions of the parties and contain the findings proposed by 
the writer or the reviewing authority, as the case may be. 


Staff Assembles Pertinent Facts 


The commissioner’s business is to apply the law to the facts 
in the case. He has, first, to be sure that he has all the per- 
tinent facts before him and, second, to be sure that when he 
decides upon his vote he is correctly applying the law to the 
facts. For this surety he must rely largely upon his staff and 
the staff of the Commission. It is their business to see that 
the report accurately reflects the testimony, that the testimony 
is accurately analyzed and weighed, that the precedents on 
which reliance is placed are properly applicable and sufficiently 
support the proposed finding and, if there is defect in any of 
these requirements, to point it out to the commissioner. The 
aim of the staff is so to sift down the whole case as to place 
before the commissioner, stripped of all nonessential details, 
the fundamental issues on which he must pass judgment. 


Sometimes this process is comparatively easy, but often 
it involves an immense amount of research requiring coopera- 
tion of several departments of the Commission’s organization 
with the commissioner’s own staff of examiners. When it 
is remembered that the raw material upon which examiners 
work in formal dockets will total on an average some 50,000,000 
words of oral testimony in a year, exclusive of “shortened pro- 
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cedure cases,” together with scores of thousands of exhibit: 
the magnitude of the staff’s task becomes at least faintly a 
parent. For its performance a very high degree of ability ani 
industry is required, and no one acquainted with the subjey 
will deny that the staff of the Commission exemplifies hot 
And it is this staff which enables the commissioners to Ret 
through the “docket.” 


VALUATION OF WHEELING 


Final value for rate-making purposes of the property of th 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Company, owned and used fy 
common carrier purposes, as of June 30, 1918, has been founj 
to be $41,417,800 by the Commission, division 1, in Valuatig, 
No. 396, the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Company et aj, 
opinion No. B-782, 31 Val. Rep. 707-839. Property owned by 
not used, $827,280. 

The report set forth that the sum of $40,956,740 whic 
the Commission had tentatively found to be the value of the 
properties used was alleged by the carrier to be less than thei 
actual value, which it stated was at least $145,064,825. 

“The carrier’s investment in road and equipment, including 
land,” said the Commission, “is shown on its books as $77,759. 
611.35, which, with readjustments made in conformity with 
the present accounting classification, would be decreased to 
$76,472,799.81. This latter sum, consists, for the most part, of 
securities issued for the property of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Railroad Company in 1916. We have been unable to report 
the original cost to date of the lands of the carrier or of the 
common-carrier property of the carrier as a whole, but have 
set forth in order herein all available information pertaining to 
this subject. 

“The cost of reproduction new and cost of reproduction less 
depreciation of the property owned and used by the carrier for 
common-carrier purposes, we find to be $42,233,767 and $33. 
412,377, respectively. The corresponding costs for property owned 
but not used are $119,224 and $93,383, respectively, and for 
property used but not owned, $631,447 and $554,186, respectively, 
We also find the present value of lands and rights owned and 
used for such purposes to be $4,924,881, of lands owned but not 
used, $46,691, and of lands used but not owned, $249,754. 

“The estimates of cost of reproduction covered by this report 
are based upon the 1914 level of prices, while the present values 
of the common-carrier lands covered by the report are based 
upon the fair average of the normal market values of lands 
adjoining and adjacent to the rights-of-way, yards, and terminals 
of these carriers, as of valuation date. This discrepancy will 
be removed when we adjust to later dates, in accordance with 
the requirements of the valuation act, the final values herein 
reported. 

“We have given careful consideration to all facts of record 
pertaining to the value of the carrier’s railroad as an econom- 
ically developed, well-maintained, and seasoned property in 
operation as a going concern. We find that the value for rate- 
making purposes of the carrier, owned and used for purposes of 
a common carrier, including $1,142,800 for working capital, is 
$41,417,800; of the property owned but not used, $144,794, and 
of the property used but not owned, $827,280. 

“On like consideration of the facts of record pertaining to 
the values of the other carriers embraced in this report, we find 
that the final values, for rate-making purposes, of the property 
owned or used for common-carrier purposes by each of these 
corporations are as follows: Toledo Belt, owned but not used, 
$398,000; Zanesville Belt, owned but not used, $94,000; Lorain 
& West Virginia, owned and used, including $10,810 for working 
capital, $1,155,810, and used but not owned, $101.” 


ABANDONMENT OF OLD LINE 


Part of one of the oldest railroads in the United States 
is to be abandoned by the Delaware & Hudson Railroad Cor- 
poration if the Commission authorizes abandonment. In Finance 
No. 8508, the Delaware & Hudson has asked authority to aban- 
don that part of its Honesdale branch extending from a point 
near Racket Brook to Honesdale Junction, Pa., approximately 
23 miles. The branch was originally constructed by the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Company in 1828 and 1829 as a gravity railroad 
to provide transportation for anthracite from mines near Car- 
bondale to Honesdale on the D. & H. Canal. 


AIRPLANES AND SALMON FISHERIES 


In the active salmon fishing season now coming to a close 
in southeastern Alaska, the Bureau of Fisheries has made further 
use of planes for patrol work in covering the fishing grounds 
for the detection of violations of the fishery laws and regulations, 
according to Henry O’Malley, commissioner of the Commerce 
Department’s Bureau of Fisheries. Flying service of this char- 
acter was inaugurated in an experimental way in the season of 
1929 with successful results. 
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COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The first annual meeting of the Association of Practitioners 
nefore the Interstate Commerce Commission will be held at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, October 30 and the following day. 
While, in name, the association was organized a year ago, in 
fact important parts of the work will be done or undertaken at 
this meeting. For instance, a code of ethics will be presented 
‘for consideration and adoption if a majority is ready for that 
step. In addition, the question of procedure before and by the 
Commission will be discussed. Ethics and procedure are ex- 
pected to be subjects of lively discussion. 

Chief Justice Hughes of the Supreme Court of the United 


‘states is so much interested in the association that he has 


promised to say an informal word of welcome to the members 


‘immediately after the opening address of C. C. McChord, the 


president of the association. In saying that he would speak that 
informal word of welcome the Chief Justice was at pains to 


| say that he did not desire his willingness to be considered a 
| precedent or promise that he would make a practice of address- 


ing associations even of practitioners of some part of the law. 
The first day will be devoted to the making of addresses 


and a formal dinner in the evening to which ladies will be 
' invited. 


The second day, according to the tentatively adopted 
program, will be devoted to the making and consideration of 
committee reports, covering among other things, the code and 
procedure. Henry C. Hall, former commissioner, is chairman 
of the committee on the code of ethics, and Kenneth Burgess, 
of the Burlington, is chairman of the committee on procedure. 
The first mentioned committee has adopted as its proposal a 
code prepared by Joseph H. Beek, executive secretary of the 
National Industrial Traffic League. A year ago Commissioner 
Aitchison, in an address to the league, made suggestions as to 
the canons that should be adopted by the association. (See 
Traffic World, November 28, 1929, p. 1303.) He based that 
on the code of the American Bar Association. Mr. Beek has 
gone to the same source, using the Aitchison suggestions as his 
point of departure, his revision being from the point of view 
of the member of the association who is not a member of the bar. 

Among the things that are expected to come up in con- 
nection with the report of the committee on procedure are 
questions about the practice of the Commission of making 
specific complaints parts of general investigations and treating 
them generally and not with the specific attention that is usually 
given to complaints not handled as parts of a general investiga- 
tion. Fred N. Oliver is to submit the report of the committee on 
membership and E. S. Ballard the report of the committee on 
education. 

The railroads have granted excursion fares to those desiring 
to attend the meeting of the association on the basis of a fare 
and a half for the round trip on the certificate plan. That is 
to say, the member desiring to avail himself of the reduced rates 
must obtain a certificate at the starting point to entitle him to 
the reduced fare for his return trip. 

Addresses are to be made in the meetings, as distinguished 
from those that probably will be made at the dinner, by Pres- 
ident McChord; Chairman McManamy, who will welcome the 
delegates to the city; Commissioner Aitchison, who will speak 
about the annotation of the interstate commerce acts, that is, 
the acts administered by the Commission, in compliance with 
the Hawes resolution directing the annotation to be made; R. 
N. Collyer, on tariff simplification, and Paul Ripley, on the traffic 
Manager’s interest in the association. 

The Beek code is founded on the belief that the traffic men 
have been sincere in their expression that they desired to have 
their work elevated to the dignity of a profession and that they 
understood that such elevation meant the assumption of new 
responsibility and new obligations and that the organization of 
an association of practitioners meant the creation of a body 
taking the responsibility for the ethical conduct of its members. 
Some of the traffic men, however, have objected to the placing 
of any restrictions upon their activities, either in soliciting busi- 
hess, interference with their fees or any restriction of their 
present right to be both counsel and witness in the same case. 
In the making of his suggestions for a code Mr. Beek had to 
think of Rule 2 (a) of the Commission’s rules of practice 
saying that “all persons appearing in such proceedings (before 
the Commission) must conform to the standards of ethical con- 
duct required of practitioners before the courts of the United 
States.” He was also confronted by article IX of the by-laws of 
the association saying that “no member of the association not 
admitted to the bar shall use the title ‘attorney’ or ‘counsel’ but 
should use the title ‘traffic manager,’ ‘practitioner before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission,’ ‘registered practitioner’ or 
other appropriate title or designation.” 

In making up his code Mr. Beek, therefore, even when he 
followed the language of Commissioner Aitchison, qualified 
references in the Aitchison canons to “counsel” so as to make it 
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plain that the rule applied to practitioners who had not been 
admitted to the bar. 

The Beek canons that are the same as those in the Aitchi- 
son suggestions are: The first paragraph of the preamble; the 
duty of the practitioner to and his attitude toward the Com- 
mission; punctuality and expedition; selection of commission- 
ers; the practitioner’s duty in its last analysis; adverse influ- 
ences and conflicting interests; withdrawal from employment; 
advising upon the merits of a client’s case; fixing the amount 
of the fee; compensation, commissions and rebates; contingent 
fees; suing a client for a fee; expenses, making up client’s 
case; witnesses; dealing with trust property; how far a prac- 
titioner may go in supporting a client’s cause; restraining 
clients from improprieties; treatment of witnesses and litigants; 
candor and fairness; taking technical advantage of opposite 
counsel, agreements with him; advertising, direct or indirect; 
professional card; stirring up litigation, directly or through 
agents; justifiable and unjustifiable litigation; responsibility for 
litigation; discovery of imposition and deception; upholding 
the honor of the profession; intermediaries; retirement from 
public employment; confidences of a client; and partnerships- 
names. 

The canon pertaining to the appearance of a practitioner 
as a witness for his client, No. 19 in the Aitchison code and 
No. 27 in the Beek code, is expected to cause considerable 
debate. The Beek revision consists merely of the addition of 
“this rule is not intended to apply to the regularly employed 
traffic or other representative of a corporation, firm, or associa- 
tion who has no direct pecuniary interest in the outcome of 
the case.” 

The canon as written in the Aitchison suggestion was 
“when a practitioner is a witness for his client, except as to 
merely formal matters, he should endeavor to leave the trial 
of the case to other counsel. Except when essential to the ends 
of justice, a practitioner should avoid testifying before the 
Commission in behalf of his client.” The Beek canon repeats 
that language and then adds the sentence saying that it was 
not intended to apply to a regularly employed traffic or other 
representative of a corporation, firm or association having no 
direct pecuniary interest in the outcome of the case. 

As revised by Mr. Beek the canon says that a practitioner 
not regularly employed by a corporation should endeavor, when 
he is a witness for a client, to leave the trial of the case to 
other counsel. 


In the Aitchison suggestion the preamble said that no code 
or set of rules could be framed which would particularize all 
the duties of the practitioner. In the Beek suggestion that is 
reproduced, with the following added: 


_ It will be remembered that the practitioners before the Com- 
mission include (a) lawyers, who have been regularly admitted to 
practice law, and (b) others having traffic or other technical experi- 
ence qualifying them to aid the Commission in the administration of 
the law. The former are bound by a broad code of ethics and un- 
written rules of professional conduct which apply to every activity of 
a lawyer; for the latter, no code of ethics has been written hereto- 
fore. The following proposed code does not release the lawyer from 
any of the duties or principles of professional conduct by which 
lawyers are bound; and it recognizes that some of those principles 
may not be applicable to the practitioner who is not a lawyer. he 
following code applies alike to all practitioners before the Com- 
mission. 

The foregoing language was followed by the declaration also 
made in the Aitchison proposals that the enumeration of par- 
ticular duties or principles of conduct in the code shwuuld not 
be construed as a denial of the existence of others equally 
imperative although not specifically mentioned. 

As hereinbefore set forth Mr. Beek in his proposed canons 
inserted language so as to show that he was conscious of the 
prohibition contained in the by-laws of the association that a 
non-lawyer practitioner should not refer to himself as ‘“‘counsel.” 
In his first proposed canon pertaining to ethical standards of 
practice in courts of the United States to be observed, Mr. Beek 
put in the words “as nearly as may be,” so that the canon says 
that the code is intended in furtherance of the purpose of the 
Commission’s rules of practice which enjoin all persons appear- 
ing in proceedings before it to conform to the ethical conduct 
required of practitioners before the courts of the United States 
“as nearly as may be.” 

Mr, Beek has rewritten the canon pertaining to attempts to 
exert political influence on the Commission so as to make it 
read as follows: 


It is unprofessional for a practitioner to attempt to sway the 
judgment of the Commission by propaganda directed at them, or by 
enlisting the influence or intercession of members of the Congress or 
other public officers, or by threats of political or personal reprisal. 


As written by Commissioner Aitchison that canon said it 
was unprofessional for a practitioner to attempt to sway the 
judgment of the Commission “by emphasizing in any way the 
political results of its action, whether by propaganda directed 
at them, or by enlisting the influence or intercession of mem- 
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bers of the Congress or other public officers, except as counsel, 
witnesses or parties, or by threats of political or personal re- 
prisal.”’ 

The Beek proposal with respect to attempts to exert per- 
sonal influence on the Commission omits the sentence in the 
Aitchison canon No. 3 which says that “no practitioner should 
communicate or argue privately with the commissioner, exam- 
iner, or other representative of the Commission as to the merits 
of a pending cause, and he deserves rebuke and denunciation 
for any device or attempt to gain special personal consideration 
or favor.” The Beek revision, however, follows the Aitchison 
proposal after eliminating that sentence. 

The Beek revision, however, deals with the subject of 
“private communications with the Commission,” in canon No. 
8, as follows: 


In the disposition of contested proceedings brought under the 
interstate commerce act, the Commission exercises legislative powers, 
but it is nevertheless acting in a quasi-judicial capacity. It is re- 
quired to administer the act and to consider at all times the public 
interest beyond the mere interest of the particular litigants before 
it. To the extent that it acts in a judicial capacity, it is grossly im- 
proper for any litigant, through its counsel or representatives, to 
communicate privately with a commissioner, examiner or other rep- 
resentative of the Commission or to argue privately with them as to 
the merits of a pending cause in the absence of their adversaries or 
without notice to them. Practitioners at all times should scrupulously 
refrain in their communications and discussions with the Commission 
and its staff from going beyond ex parte representations that are 
clearly proper in view of the administrative work of the Commission. 


Mr. Beek has omitted from the canon pertaining to the 
division of fees, No. 34 in the Aitchison code and No. 17 in the 
Beek code a sentence preserving the established custom of 
sharing commissions at a commonly accepted rate, upon col- 
lections of commercial claims between forwarder and receiver, 
though one be a practitioner and the other not. In place of that 
the Beek revision says “it is unethical for a practitioner to 
retain laymen to solicit his employment in pending or prospective 
cases, and reward them by a division of fees, and such a practice 
cannot be too severely condemned.” 

The Beek canon concerning acquiring interest in litigation 
says “the practitioner shall not acquire any pecuniary interest 
in the subject matter of the litigation which he is conducting.” 
The Aitchison proposal on that subject was, “the practitioner 
should not purchase any interest in the subject matter of the 
litigation which he is conducting.” 

The Beek code contains a canon No. 28 under the caption 
“Discussion of pending litigation in public press,” that is dealt 
with in canon No. 20 of the Aitchison code under the caption 
“Newspaper discussion of pending litigation.” The Beek canon 
follows: 


Attempts to influence the action and attitude of the members 
and examiners of the Interstate Commerce Commission through 
propaganda or through colored or distorted articles in the public press 
are more apt to react against than in favor of the parties resorting 
to such measures. On the other hand, it is not against the public 
interest or unfair to the Commission that the facts of pending litiga- 
tion shall be made known to the public through the press in a fair 
and unbiased manner and in dispassionate terms. Practitioners should 
themselves avoid, and should counsel their clients against, giving 
to the public press any press notices or statements of a nature 
intended to inflame the public mind, to stir up possible hostility to- 
ward the Commission, or to influence the Commission’s course and 
judgment as to pending or anticipated litigation. When the circum- 
stances of a particular case appear to justify a statement to the 
public through the press, it is unprofessional to make it anonymously. 

The Aitchison proposal said that newspaper publications 
about cases were to be generally condemned but that if the 
extreme circumstances of a particular case justified a state- 
ment to the public that it was unprofessional to make it 
anonymously. 

The Beek code contains no canon relating to “professional 
advocacy other than before the Commission,” which is contained 
in No. 26 of the Aitchison code. In the Aitchison canon it is 
declared that a practitioner, who renders professional services 
before the court, or before legislative or other bodies, should 
conform to the principles of ethics which are accepted as gov- 
erning practitioners before such tribunals, but that it was 
unprofessional for him when so engaged to conceal his employ- 
ment. 

The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Ayers H. Blocker, Kansas City, Mo.; Frank Leslie 
Brantley, Paris, Tex.; James W. Bulger, Chicago, IIl.; Alfred C. 
Cordon, Boise, Idaho; Clyde W. Edmondson,, Chicago, II1.; 
William John Grant, Washington, D. C.; Frederick P. Lee, 
Washington, D. C.; John Fred Odom, Baton Rouge, La.; Charles 
Rosen, New Orleans, La.; Alfonse J. Straub, Ridgway, Pa.; 
Edward R. White, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FINAL VALUATION 


Valuation No. 1066, Toledo Terminal Railroad Co., opinion No. 
B-783, 31 Val. Rep. 840-84. Final value for rate-making purposes of 
the property owned and used for common carrier purposes found to 
be $2,654,890; owned but not used $388, and used but not owned, 
$395, as of June 30, 1917. 
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Motor transport problems were discussed this week at sq. 
tional meetings of the Sixth International Road Congress, he 
at the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

Application of highway user taxes exclusively for highway 
purposes was favored at the sectional meeting dealing wit 
ways and means of financing highways. The report on thi 
subject was presented by Colonel A. B. Barber, manager of th 
transportation and communication department of the Chambe 
of Commerce of the United States. 

Mr. Lipmann, of France, said that certain government; 
including his own, still retained the policy of turning user taxe 
into the general state treasury and that it might be difficu} 
to change that traditional policy. After defense of the pro. 
posal by Colonel Barber and several of the delegates, however, 
it was unanimously approved. 

“Cooperation between railroads and automobiles is one of 
the great requirements of the age,” said the report on correla. 
tion and coordination of highway with other methods of trans. 
port, prepared by Henry R. Trumbower, professor of economics 
of the University of Wisconsin, and economist of the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads, and read by E. W. James of the 
Bureau of Public Roads. “It is, however, much easier to demand 
a solution of the railroad-automobile problem than to present 
one.” 

Bus operation, said Professor Trumbower, whether carried 
on by a railway company or by an independent operator, must 
be conducted as a regulated monopoly. 

“Excessive competition,” continued the report, “results in 
less adequate service, with unnecessarily low rates, which ag. 
gravate the loss to competing railway lines. 

“In certain situations it is found that the small amount of 
traffic that highway common carriers might draw from the rail- 
ways is largely compensated by the feeder service which they 
afford to main lines of railroads. This is especially true in 
mountainous countries where railway construction is extremely 
expensive. There the automobile, by superseding the old and 
slow means of transport, has brought about a revolution in 
traffic and has caused such regions to be better developed in- 
dustrially and commercially. 

“In considering the various proposals for a closer coordina- 
tion between rail and highway carriers, one of the following 
three plans is usually followed. 

“1. Voluntary cooperation between railroad companies on 
the one hand and operators of busses and common carrier trucks 
on the other. 

“2. Inauguration of highway services by the railroad com- 
panies or obtaining financial control by the railroads of high- 
way carriers. 

“3. Quasi-legal coordination with obligation placed on the 
different transport companies to agree to the creation of a 
system of cooperative operation and in case agreement is not 
reached the enforcement of compulsory coordination by govern- 
mental authority. 


“Motor truck operations present a different problem from 
that of automobiles and busses because the freight carried by 
a truck might otherwise be hauled in a train, while passenger 
cars, including busses, have created an entirely new traffic, a 
part of which railways never could have created or handled. On 
the other hand, it must be observed, trucks operating over good 
highways act as agencies for gathering freight which serve to 
increase the productivity of the farming areas and relieves the 
railways of short-haul freight upon which little or no profit 
could be made. 

“Common carrier truck operations, as a whole, have not 
been profitable due to the competition of private and contract 
trucks. Common carriers of freight on the highways handle 
such a small part of the total traffic that the field does not 
_—" sufficiently attractive for railways as a general proposi- 
ion. 

“The average motor-truck trip is considerably shorter than 
the average pasennger-automobile trip. Few hauls by truck 
exceed 100 miles and generally three-fourths of all movements 
are under 30 miles. These results are shown by highway traffic 
surveys. The situation is quite different with respect to 
passenger-car operations. Surveys indicate that while nearly 
or about half of all passenger-car trips are under 30 miles in 
— almost if not quite 25 per cent are longer than 100 
miles. 

“Because of the peculiarity of highway traffic being free 
from specific road charges it is not possible without special 
effort to measure its volume as is done with railroad and other 
types of traffic. Estimates based on certain studies and investi- 
gations have to suffice. 

“For the further development of highway transportation that 
traffic should be financially self-sustaining. Monetary subsidies 
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on the part of the state or of private interests should arise only 
in the opening up of certain regions or sections of country which 
are destitute of traffic. Otherwise, the motor vehicle should be 
jn position to bear its own expenses and taxes in so far as they 
may be considered fair to the motor vehicle.” 

Professor Trumbower led the discussion in the section con- 
sidering the coordination of transportation methods. The con- 
clusions set forth in Professor Trumbower’s report were approved 
with some modifications. In the discussion of the question of 
ways and means of cooperation and coordination among the 
yarious transportation services, including air service, E. S. 
Shrapnell-Smith, of the British delegation, suggested the advisa- 
bility of favoring the principle that railroads should not neces- 
sarily have complete financial control of motor services that 
are established to cooperate with the railroads, and pointed out 
that in a number of instances, satisfactory cooperation had 
peen obtained when the railroads held financial control of but 
a third of the road transport undertaking, the other two-thirds 
peing held by the principal holders of the company and the 
small stockholder. A slight amendment to the conclusion as 
drawn by Dr. Trumbower was then passed. It was also agreed 
that in some instances, quasi-legal coordination between various 
transport services could be obtained. 

Following the adoption of the conclusions of Professor 
Trumbower, M. L. Delemer, of the French delegation, requested 
that the meeting approve the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to review the conclusions which were adopted at the 
Madrid Conference of International Railway Executives last 
May, which also treated upon the coordination of all forms of 
transportation. The duty of this committee would be to bring 
the two sets of conclusions into harmony. This suggestion 
was unanimously adopted. 

Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, in an address the night of 
October 9, said that, on economic grounds alone, all the billions 
“which we are paying out for hard-surfaced roads in this country 
are justified.” He said a careful and conservative estimate of 
the cost of bad roads to automobile owners alone, not including 
losses of time, was much greater than the cost of maintenance 
of good roads. Continuing, he said, in part: 


The nation is close knit, has greater solidarity and broader in- 
terests in common because of the development of our road system. 
The realization of these great social and political benefits has caused 
our people enthusiastically to support our vast program of road con- 
struction. Upon it, we have spent in recent years billions upon bil- 
lions of dollars. Our people do not need to be told that good roads 
pay. They no longer ask themselves whether they can afford to have 
them. They know by actual experience that they can not afford to 
be without them; that they simply could not live their lives as 
they want to live them were it not for the constant, intimate services 
of the motor vehicle and the road. 

Yet I would not have you think that we are plunging blindly and 
recklessly into a huge expenditure without regard to the economic 
consequences. On the contrary we have very carefully counted 
the cost in cold dollars and cents and measured the benefits against 
those costs. On that stern and unyielding basis alone the revenue 
we have appropriated to road improvement purposes is not spent 
but invested. The actual monetary gain is greater than the cost. 
The multiplied savings effected by the operators of our twenty-six 
million motor vehicles as a result of the improvement of the roads 
exceeds by a very handsome margin the cost of the improvement. 
We are putting road improvements and motor vehicles to a very 
thorough test in the United States. Our experience with both has 
already been extensive and I think conclusive. Both have taken their 
places as national blessings which we can not afford to do without. 

We of the United States not only acknowledge the debt we owe 
to our highways, but as well to those who have built them. We 
assess at their full value the service of those who have provided 
motor-driven vehicles which made those highways both necessary 
and desirable and which have in turn stimulated the motor industry 
to produce the millions of cars which now throng them. We realize 
the importance of the more intimate contacts of our people one with 
another, throughout the length and the breadth of our land which 
those roads have made possible. We see and understand the quick- 
ening processes of industry and commerce which they have facilitated, 
and we honor the engineering skill and talent which have gone into 
their construction. 

Good roads have also an international implication. They are 
latch-strings of hospitality hung out for visitors to freely enter our 
house. In this spirit we offer you not only the lessons of our experi- 
ence, but the use of the roads we have built. We wish you complete 
success with your own road program. We want to use your roads 
just as we want you to use ours—not merely as a means of trans- 
portation but as highways to neighborliness and friendship. 


Members of the board of directors of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce called on President Hoover at 
the White House October 9. They told the President that the 
universal demand for improved highways reflected in the state- 
ments of delegates to the road congress was already having a 
favorable influence upon world relations and would have more 
in the future. 

Alvan Macauley, president of the chamber, speaking for the 
motor industry, told the President that one of the largest ques- 
tions facing public authorities was that of road finance. 

“While every country now has some sort of a road pro- 
gram from the large expenditures of the more heavily popu- 
lated areas to the preliminary work of thinly settled regions, 
the public demand for more rapid development is an urgent 
one,” said he. 
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“For example, China with an area greater than that of the 
United States, has but 34,000 miles of road. Further improve- 
ments are greatly needed to prevent famine. 

“Colombia is seeking a bond issue to link up gaps in im- 
portant roads which are preventing development of the country 
and many other countries present similar conditions. 

“If attention could be concentrated upon the constructive 
value of loans of this character, much could be done to increase 
employment, improve living standards and so secure for other 
nations the advantages which come from improved communica- 
tions with their resultant effects upon international relations 


and trade.” 





HOOVER AND LABOR 


Railroads were complimented by President Hoover for the 
part they had taken to minimize the effect of the stock market 
crash on wages and employment when he addressed the fiftieth 
annual convention of the American Federation of Labor at 
Boston, Mass., on October 6. 

“In his invitation that I should address you on this occasion 
President Green spoke in terms of high praise of the benefits 
to labor from the nation-wide cooperation initiated at the White 
House last November for mitigation of the effects of the present 
depression,” said President Hoover. 

“At those White House conferences the leaders of business 
and industry undertook to do their utmost to maintain the rate 
of wages. They also undertook in case of shortened employ- 
ment to distribute work as evenly as possible over their regular 
body of employes. The leaders of labor undertook to urge 
effort in production and to prevent conflict and dispute. The 
public officials and the managers of industry and utilities under- 
took to expand construction work to mitigate unemployment. 

“We have now had nearly a year in which to observe the 
working of these arrangements. These, the first undertakings 
of this character in our history, have been carried out in aston- 
ishing degree. There are, of course, exceptions, but in the large 
sense our great manufacturing companies, the railways, utilities 
and business houses have been able to maintain the established 
wages. Employers have spread their employment systematically. 
For the first time in more than a century of these recurring 
depressions we have been practically free of bitter industrial 
conflict. 

“The fine cooperation in the providing organized emergency 
employment through federal, state, and municipal public works 
and utility construction has been an important contribution in 
taking up the slack of unemployment. The measure of success 
is easily demonstrated. The Department of Commerce reports 
to me that public works and the construction work by the rail- 
ways and utilities in the last eight months amount to about 
$4,500,000,000 as compared with about $4,000,000,000 in the same 
period of the boom year of 1929, or an increase of about $500,- 
000,000. In all previous depressions these works decreased, so 
that the gain is more than even the apparent figures. 

“We have thus had nation-wide cooperation and team play 
which have greatly ameliorated the hardship of this depression. 
These measures have served as a practical system of unem- 
ployment insurance. There are some unexpected by-products. 
Through distribution of employment, large numbers of workers 
have been saved from being forced into competition for new 
jobs; the sense of security that the job is theirs by part-time 
employment has contributed to relieve much of the fear, 
despondency, and discouragement that come to men and women 
in search for new jobs in hard times. 

“J would indeed be remiss if I did not express an apprecia- 
tion, in which I know you share, to the thousands of men in 
leadership of business and labor who have served in bringing 
about these results. In the face of decreasing prices it has 
required great courage, resolution, and devotion to the interest 
of their employes and the public on the part of our great manu- 
— our railways, utilities, business houses and public 
officials.” 


EASTERN CLASS RATES 


The Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, Inc., in No. 
15879, eastern class rate investigation, has requested modifica- 
tion of the Commission’s report to the end that the freight 
traffic of ‘Connecticut be relieved of part ‘of the large increases 
of rates authorized in the Commission’s report.” It is asserted 
that the carriers in their petition for modification seek a large 
increase of fifth and sixth class rates which has not been 
justified. 

The Lexington Board of Commerce of Lexington, Ky., has 
petitioned the Commission for clarification or modification of 
the report in so far as it relates to the method of computing 
rate-making distances between Lexington, Ky., and other points 
in official classification territory, and ask that the maximum 
first-class rates prescribed between key points and Lexington, 
Ky., be modified. 
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S. P. FOURTH SECTION CASE 


Vessels of the Southern Pacific’s Morgan Line are as much 
a part of the American merchant marine as any other vessels 
under American registry and flying the American flag, say the 
applicants, in their reply to protestants’ exceptions to Examiner 
Disque’s proposed report in Fourth Section Applicatioms Nos. 
13638-9, recommending that the applications of the Southern 
Pacific Company, the Southern Pacific Steamship Lines, and 
the Texas & New Orleans Railroad Company and other carriers, 
for fourth section relief on transcontinental traffic via the sun- 
set Gulf route, be granted. 

This assertion is made in reply to the exceptions filed on 
behalf of the Shipping Board in which it was contended that 
railroad-controlled steamship lines were not a part of the mer- 
chant marine entitled to enjoy the aid and benefits accorded 
by Congress in the merchant marine acts. 

“The acting director of the bureau of traffic of the United 

States Shiping Board, in the exceptions filed on behalf of such 
board, states that the examiner’s conclusion that the application 
should be granted is not justified by the evidence,” say ap- 
plicants. ‘With all due respect, we feel justified in saying that 
it would be a matter of surprise to us to learn that the writer 
of these exceptions, who did not participate in the hearings, 
had read the transcript of the record and examined exhibits. 
However this may be, a contention that the vessels of the 
Morgan Line are not a part of our merchant marine is so utterly 
without foundation as to warrant no extended discussion. The 
Panama Canal act evidences no such intention of Congress as 
is contended for.- There is no merit in any contention that 
Congress has undertaken to discriminate against coastwise 
steamship lines by conferring a monopoly upon vessels merely 
because for the time being they happen to be operating through 
the Panama Canal. Reference is made to the transportation 
act. The Morgan Line is subject to the jurisdiction of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and not to the jurisdiction of 
the United States Shipping Board. Under the provisions of 
section 15a of the interstate commerce act, it is submitted that 
the Commission should undertake to enable the Morgan Line 
to earn a fair return. The Commission owes no such duty 
under the law to these free lance intercoastal lines, refusing to 
place themselves in a position where their rates and charges 
may become subject to regulation by the Commission. 
There is absolutely nothing in the merchant marine acts of 1920 
and 1928, referred to remotely, indicating that it was the intent 
or purpose of Congress to kill the operation of any existing part 
of our merchant marine. The vessels of the Morgan Line are 
available to the government for use in time of war, and have 
been so used in the past.” 

The applicants say that, as evidenced by the law of the 
land, monopoly is not favored in this country, and that it is 
not only not adverse to, but is in the public interest that the 
Sunset Gulf route be afforded an opportunity to compete for 
the traffic in issue. ; 

“Any contention that applicants’ proposals are for any other 
purpose other than to enable the Sunset Gulf water and rail 
route to engage in proper and legitimate competition, with re- 
sulting net revenue, is wholly imaginary,” say applicants. 
“Applicants urge that the Commission adopt the examiner’s 
proposal that the case be held open for possible future action 
after the new rates have been in effect for a reasonable period. 
The differential proposed is extremely conservative, and such 
proposal was made in order to avoid the possibility of any 
proper charge that the resulting rates are lower than necessary. 
Applicants desire the case to be held open... 


“The Intermediate Rate Association and the Shipping Board 
suggest that intercoastal conference rates will be reduced. The 
position of the Intercoastal Conference Steamship Lines them- 
selves is that there would be no purpose in reducing rates under 
applicants’ proposal to maintain the differential. The fact is 
that the granting of the supplemental authority sought will pre- 
vent changes in rates to nullify the regulatory efforts of this 
Commission... 

“Channels of trade and commerce should be kept open. 
Aside from the fact that no violation of the provisions of the 
act will result, the amount and tremendous and progressive 
growth of commerce through Los Angeles Harbor are such as 
to warrant no proper concern on the part of such interests in 
connection with applicants’ proposals, and conclusively demon- 
strate that there is room in the field for the Sunset-Gulf route to 
participate in this transcontinental traffic, for which it was 
established and from which it has been excluded. There is no 
merit in the contention that competition should be suppressed.” 


COMMISSION ORDERS 
Finance No. 8393, application of Southern Pacific Co. for 
authority to acquire control of St. Louis Southwestern by stock 
purchase. Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce; Groveton, 
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Lufkin & Northern; Burlington-Rock Island; Arkansas Railroy 
Commission and Ed Harper, Reese Cauldle and Clay Hendersa, J 
members thereof; St. Louis-San Francisco; St. Louis, San Fran ¥ 
cisco & Texas, and Fort Worth & Rio Grande permitted to inf 
tervene. 


No. 21917, accounting for rebuilding freight cars by th} 
C. & O. This proceeding has been reopened and assigned fp 
further hearing December 1, 10 a. m., standard time, at off 
of Commission, Washington, D. C., before Examiner T. D. Wal. 
ton, for the purpose of receiving evidence and exhibits pertaip. 
ing to account for rebuilding freight cars by the carrier, anj 
other matters pertinent thereto. 


Ex Parte 99, application of Mississippi Valley Barge Lin 
Co. 
authorize establishment of through Toutes and publication of ey 
joint rates on pipe from central territory to points on the Mis. 
ater Pacific lines in Louisiana and Texas prescribed in saij 
order upon notice to the Commission and general public by not 
less than one day’s filing and posting in manner prescribed jp 
section 6 of act. 


No. 23508, Public Utilities Commission of State of Idaho 
vs. O. S. L. et al., and No. 23543, Idaho Freight Rate Association 
vs. O. S. L. et al. Associated Oil Co., Richfield Oil Co. of Cali. 
fornia, Shell Oil Co., Standard Oil Co. of California, and Union 
Oil Co. of California permitted to intervene. 


No. 23463, Willson & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. The 
Globe Rendering Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23755, Alan Wood Steel Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. et al, 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23809, Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of Louisiana, Inc, 
vs. B. R. R. & Canal Co. et al. Louisiana State Rice Milling 
Co., Inc., and New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 23753, Longview Fibre Co. vs. L. P. & N. et al. Min. 


nesota & Ontario Paper Co. permitted to intervene. 


No. 23808, Hercules Cement Corporation et al. vs. Reading 
Co. et al. New Jersey Zinc Co. and New Jersey Zinc Co. of 
Pennsylvania permitted to intervene. 


No. 21377, W. S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & R. 
et al. Pomona Terra Cotta Co., Carolina Concrete Pipe Co. 
Cement Products Co. and Gray Concrete Co. permitted to inter. 
vene, 


No. 18066 (and Sub. 1), Little Rock Chamber of Commerce 
vs. A. G. S. et al. Petitions by Louisiana Public Service Com- 
mission and Armour Fertilizer Works, interveners, ask for 
reopening, further hearing, reconsideration, and modification of 
findings concerning intrastate rates within Louisiana, and fur- 
ther consideration of the record, denied. 


No. 23173 (and Sub. 1), Ashland By-Product Coke Co. et al. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry., and No. 23375 (and Sub. 1), Citizens’ Gas 
Co. of Indianapolis et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Alabama Iron 
and Steel Shippers’ Conference permitted to intervene. 


No. 13535, et al., Consolidated Southwestern Cases, and No. 
19919, Waste Material Dealers’ Association of Arkansas vs. C. R. 
I. & P. et al. Petition, dated August 21, filed in said proceedings 
by southwestern carriers defendants therein in so far as it seeks 
a reconsideration and/or reargument in said proceedings, denied. 

No. 20145, interstate rates on petroleum products to points 
in Colorado and Utah. The order entered herein on July 7 
has been modified by insertion of words “to standard gauge 
destinations” after the words “93 cents or more” in the fifteenth 
line of the seventh paragraph of said order. 


No. 23729, Tennessee Extract Corporation et al. vs. L. & N. 
et al. Mead Paperboard Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 23668, Schiavone-Bonomo Corporation vs. B. & O. et al. and 
No. 23720, Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., et al. vs. B. 
& O. et al. Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe 
Bending Co., and Lukens Steel Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23093, Sub. No. 7, Emiel Thompson, et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Shell Petroleum Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 22120, Interstate Commerce Commission vs. Southern. 
Earl E. Campbell permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 6781, application Sacramento Northern Ry. for 
authority to construct a line of railroad in Solano, Napa and 
Sonoma counties, California. No return having been made to 
order of June 30, showing cause why application should not 
be dismissed, same is dismissed. 

Finance No. 8105, St. Louis & Ohio River construction. 
Time prescribed in certificate within which the St. Louis & 
Ohio River shall complete the construction of connecting track 
therein authorized is extended to February 1, 1931. 

Finance No. 6733, application Western Pacific for authority 
to acquire control of the Petaluma & Santa Rosa by purchase 
of capital stock. No return having been made to order of June 
30, showing cause why application should not be dismissed, same 
is dismissed. 
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Associated Traffic Clubs Meet at Atlanta 
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Large Attendance at Annual Meeting— Officers Elected— Constitution Amended and Survey of 
Transportation Problems Made at Successful Meeting—Mileage Rates, Traffic Study 
Classes, Railroad Future and Other Subjects Discussed—Next Meeting at Chicago 


(By a Staff Correspondent at Atlanta, Ga.) 


opening of the ninth annual meeting of the Associated 

Traffic Clubs of America held at the Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga., October 8 and 9. There were other delegates from 
other clubs in attendance, but not present in the hall when the 
roll was called, and still other clubs to be represented by dele- 
gates to arrive later, so that between thirty-five and forty clubs 
were represented. One of the 
delegates—the only woman del- 
egate in attendance when the 
roll was called—was Mrs. Beu- 
lah Morris, secretary of the 
Women’s Traffic Club of San 
Francisco. She was warml y 
greeted and responded grace- 
fully. 

This was the annual busi- 
ness meeting under the new 
plan, which does not contem- 
plate an attempt to get a large 
gathering, the big meeting being 
held in the spring, but there 
were over two hundred delegates 
and visitors present when the 
convention was called to order 
at ten o’clock Wednesday morn- 
ing. The minister failed to ar- 
rive to deliver the invocation so 
it was pronounced by John 
Streyer, a member of the At- 
lanta club. President Manning, 
of the local club, made a few 
remarks introducing James A. 
Perry, chairman of the Georgia 
Public Service Commission, who 
made the formal address of wel- 
come. He spoke appreciatively 
of the objects of the association 
and welcomed the approach of 
the time for complete coopera- 
tion and understanding in trans- 
portation matters. 


T snenineot member clubs responded to roll call at the 


Amendments Adopted 


President T. T. Harkrader, of 
the Association, responded ap- 
propriately and then called for a 
vote on the proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution. They 
were unanimously adopted. Un- 
der them there will be six in- 
Stead of four vice-presidents, 
and eighteen, instead of twelve, 
directors. They also provide for an executive committee com- 
posed of the president, executive vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer, and chairman of the board, and that the executive 
committee shall choose a vice-president to serve when the pres- 
ident is unable to do so. 

President Harkrader appointed the following nominating 
committee to report the next day: Mr. Roberts, New York, 
chairman; Mr. Emmert, Atlanta; Mr. Snow, St. Louis; Mr. 
Prince, Norfolk; Mr. Robinson, Louisville; Mr. Mangold, Chi- 
cago; Mr. Daniel, Houston; Mr. Roe, Tulsa; Mr. Vandewalker, 
Memphis. 

Mr. Curtis, of Atlanta, made some announcements with 
respect to entertainment and other features and, before pro- 
ceeding to the formal addresses and the discussion thereof, 
Mr. Fitzgerald, assistant to the chairman of the committee on 
public relations of the eastern railroads, was called on to explain 
the wide circulation of the convention minutes by his organiza- 
_ and by other means among schools and colleges and else- 

ere. 
Mileage Rates 


The subject for the morning was: “Mileage Rates and the 
Commission’s Policy with Respect Thereto.” The first formal 





T. T. Harkrader, re-elected president of the Associated Traffic 
: Clubs of America. 


speaker was J. Haden Alldredge, chief of the transportation 
bureau of the Alabama Public Service Commission. 


Mr. Alldredge spoke as follows: 


It is not difficult to frame a definition of mileage rates or to state 
what appears to be the policy of the: Commission with respect to 
such rates, but I apprehend that more is expected of me here. 


We all know that mileage 
rates, as the term itself implies, 
are rates that gradually increase 


as distance increases. I think that 
I may also safely say that the pol- 
icy of the Commission is to extend 
the application and use of mileage 
rates. That has certainly been the 
practice of the Commission in re- 
cent years if it has not been its 
settled policy. The results of a 
common practice could hardly be 
different from the results of a fixed 


policy. 
There is considerable disagree- 
ment among. shippers, shippers’ 


traffic representatives, and railroad 
traffic men concerning the pro- 
priety of the extension of mile- 
age scales in freight-rate revisions. 
Many thoughtful traffic men stren- 
uously object to such extension, 
but there are also others who are 
just as strongly in favor of it. 

What is it about this recent 
trend towards mileage rates that 
is causing uneasiness in the minds 
of some of those who are vitally 
interested in transportation? 

An exhaustive discussion of this 
question, even if I were capable 
of undertaking it, would require 
considerably more time than has 
been allotted to me, but a brief 
statement and discussion of the 
principal arguments that have been 
advanced both for and against the 
general use of mileage scales may 
at least be helpful to those inter- 
ested in the matter in getting a 
clear perspective of the proposition. 

By way of background, it may be 
important to recall that the gen- 
eral use of mileage rates in the 
revision or reorganization of the 
freight-rate structure represents a 
rather sharp departure from the 
principles on which our previous 
rate structures have been built. 
While the use of mileage scales in 
the construction of rates for short 
distances has not been an uncom- 
mon practice in the past, it is well 
known that the original freight- 
rate structure of the country, in 
the main, was constructed upon, 
or grew up under, a _ different 
theory. 

Any extensive freight-rate re- 
vision nearly always creates a 
great many business disturbances and it is possible that some of the 
apprehension about the use of mileage scales among those who-are 
not familiar with the technicalities of freight-rate construction may 
be due to a natural reaction against any changes in the established 
system of rates. Those experienced and skilled in such matters, 
however, generally base their opposition to mileage rates, where 
such opposition exists at all, upon more solid and substantial grounds. 


Arguments Against Mileage Rates 


Insofar as I have been able to ascertain, the principal arguments 
ne against the widespread employment of mileage rates are 
these: 

1. Mileage is not always an accurate or reliable measure of the 
cost of transportation service, which is one of the major elements 
entering into the reasonableness of rates. 

As a general proposition, it would be rather hard to sustain 
such a contention, but it is claimed that, in many instances, because 
of differences in the types of trains employed and other conditions, 
the cost of service is actually less for longer hauls than for shorter 
hauls. The Commission pointed this out in its report in the southern 
class rate investigation, 100 I. C. C. 513. 

2. The use of mileage rates does not give adequate recognition 
to the competitive forces that are constantly at work in the com- 
mercial world and fails to accord sufficient influence to legitimate 
rate-making factors other than the cost of service. 

In support of this argument it is claimed that business must be 
carried on under competitive conditions that there is no way for 
business to avoid the influence of competition; that competition does 
not follow geographical lines or conform to variance in distance, and, 
consequently, that a system of rates which adhered rigidly or strictly 



























































to distance frequently cuts across the usual trend of business and 
resists the normal flow of traffic, to the detriment of the interests of 
both the carriers and the public. J 

3. The usual effect of mileage rates is to restrict the distribution 
of commodities and thus to retard the fullest development of all 
sections of the country. 

This argument touches on an interesting econogmic question. 
There are some economists who contend that a reasonable restriction 
of the distribution of commodities so as to eliminate duplications 
and unnecessary transportation service in supplying the needs of the 
consuming public would be desirable and promotive of greater effi- 
ciency in our industrial system, but this doctrine runs counter to 
the historic policy of the country. The present regulatory laws are 
framed upon a different hypothesis. If it can be demonstrated that 
the employment of mileage scales, particularly for the longer hauls, 
actually has the effect, as claimed, of curtailing or restricting, without 
justifiable transportation reasons, the normal distribution of com- 
modities and thus prevents or retards the orderly development of 
the country as a whole, then it may be said that the opponents of 
mileage rates have a meritorious argument on their side. 

4. Mileage rates prevent the employment or use of the most 
economical routes for the transportation of freight in many instances. 

This is, in reality, merely a corollary of the first argument I have 
heretofore referred to, namely, that mileage is not always an accurate 
or reliable measure of the cost of transportation service. While 
it is not contended that it is necessary for carriers always to observe 
the actual rate-making route—which, in the case of rates based upon 
mileage scales, is generally the shortest route—in the actual trans- 
portation of freight, still the operation of the fourth section of the 
Act in connection with mileage rates frequently forces the traffic 
to move over the shortest routes, thus closing longer routes that 
might, from an operating standpoint, be more economical. | 

5. The use of mileage rates does not promote simplicity in the 
rate structure or in the publication of tariffs any more than is 
possible under other systems or theories of rate-making. _ : 

The simplification of the rate structure and the publication of 
tariffs is generally considered to be a desirable end, but the opponents 
of mileage rates claim that such end may be attained as readily 
under other methods or systems of rate-making as by the employ- 
ment of mileage scales. hey point out that in many cases where 
mileage scales have been used in the past, particularly in the making 
of rates for the longer hauls, substantial deviations from such mileage 
scales have been made. This, they contend, fully substantiates the 
contention that no greater degree of simplicity can be attained with 
mileage rates, in actual practice, than with rates made under other 
systems of rate construction. 2 

6. Experience has demonstrated that mileage rates are unsuited 
to the movement of some commodities and the extensive use of such 
rates is, on the whole, the wrong theory of rate-making for a territory 
of such geographical extent and such diversity of conditions and inter- 
ests as this country exhibits. 

It is not seriously doubted in any quarter that it would be rather 
difficult to make a satisfactory system of rates on the mileage prin- 
ciple for some important commodities, such as coal and other low- 
grade traffic. Some traffic men, in fact, take the position that mileage 
rates are utterly impracticable for such purposes. I think it is a 
fact that, up to this time, no serious attempt has been made to 
construct rates on coal, as well as rates upon some other basic com- 
modities in strict conformity with distance. Those opposed to mileage 
rates insist that the impracticability of the use of mileage scales in 
the construction of rates on some important commodities is sufficient 
proof that this theory of rate-making has some very definite limita- 
tions and that such limitations may easily be exceeded unless con- 
siderable caution and discretion are exercised. 


Arguments of Advocates 


Having stated the case of the opponents of mileage rates as fairly 
as I could within the time available, I now turn to the arguments 
of the advocates of the mileage theory in rate-making. The argu- 
ments, as I have noted them, in behalf of mileage rates as the pre- 
dominating method of rate-making are these: 

1. The observance of distance in the making of rates is the most 
practicable way of avoiding unlawful discriminations in rates. 

The regulatory law of the nation and of most, if not all, of the 
states prohibits unjust discriminations in rates. The advocates of 
the mileage theroy claim that most of the complaints that have been 
filed with regulatory commissions have involved alleged unlawful 
discriminations in rates; that the most hampering effect upon com- 
merce that rates may have is traceable, in the majority of cases, to 
discriminations of various kinds, and that it is in the public interest, 
including the interests of the carriers, that some practicable means 
be adopted to prevent such complaints, which the observance of 
distance affords. 

. The use of mileage rates has a tendency to stabilize the rate 
structure and thus enables business to proceed in the course of its 
normal development without fear of frequent disturbances caused by 
rate readjustments. 

The stabilization of rates is undoubtedly one of the important 
objects of the regulatory law and the advocates of mileage rates con- 
tend that experience has demonstrated that the other systems of 
rate-making which have been tried in the past do not accomplish 
that degree of stability which the business part of the public expects. 

3. Rates made upon a mileage basis have the great practical 
advantage of being readily understood by the public. 

We are learning to appreciate more and more the fact that it is 
important that the public should understand as much as possible 
about such things as rates. It keeps down uninformed agitation and 
is conducive to better relations between the carriers and the public 
they serve. It is a well-known fact that the public is prone to con- 
demn what it does not understand, especially when its pocket-book 
is affected. Mark Twain makes Huckleberry Finn express the same 
thought when he said, speaking of smoking, that ‘“‘That is just the 
way with some people, they get down on a thing when they don’t 
know nothing about it.” I think that this fact has been impressed 
more forcibly upon the minds of state commissioners in the regulation 
of public utility rates in recent years than is perhaps the case with 
those who assume responsibility for the freight rate structure of the 
country, but it is certainly important in connection with transporta- 
tion rates of all kinds. It is probably due to a realization of this 
fact that this argument has been urged as one of the justifications 
for the employment of mileage scales in the making of freight rates. 

4, Mileage rates have a tendency to check wasteful transportation. 

It is assumed by the advocates of mileage rates, I presume, that 
it is wise to avoid as much waste as possible in transportation service. 
Of course, there may be disagreements as to what is waste along this 
line, but the prevention of wasteful service is unquestionably one of 
the justifications for the use of mileage rates that have been offered. 
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5. The use of mileage scales affords the most practicable hag 
for harmonizing the various intrastate rate structures of the country 
with the interstate structure. 

The federal law as interpreted by the United States Suprem 
Court and by the Commission demands reasonable harmony betwee 
intrastate and interstate rates. Many people who have been _ brought 
face to face with the practical problem of effecting such harmony 
have been forced to the conclusion that mileage rates afford the mos 
convenient method of meeting such problem. 

; y common consent, distance is the most accurate and reliabk 
criterion yet discovered for determining the average underlying costs 
of transportation service and furnishes, at the same time, the most 
accurate measure of the quantity of service rendered. 

In justification of this contention it is pointed out by those who 
favor the use of mileage rates that in most of the rate cases that 
have been heard and determined by regulatory commissions the repre. 
sentatives of both carriers and shippers have generally resorted to 
distance comparisons to justify or condemn the rates involved. It js 
claimed that this is, in effect, a tacit recognition of the fact that 
distance should be made the dominant factor in rate-making. While 
it is not disputed that distance does not accurately measure trans. 
portation costs in each and every instance, yet it is claimed that it 
does furnish a fairly reliable measure of the average underlying costs 
as well as the quantity of service rendered. The averaging of costs 
in large rate groups or territories is justified, according to many 
authorities on the subject, by the apparent purpose of the interstate 
commerce act as amended by the transportation act of 1920 to bring 
about more uniformity in the general level of rates and thus remove 
as many barriers as possible against the free movement of traffic, 


Commodity and First Class Rates 


A recent tendency has developed in the construction of mileage 
scales that is undoubtedly responsible for much of the criticism of 
the mileage theory of rate-making. It has provoked opposition even 
from the advocates of mileage rates. I have reference to the practice 
of making commodity rates in direct relation to first-class rates, 
Considerable latitude may be observed with entire propriety in the 
construction of mileage scales. In fact, mileage scales in the past 
have differed from one another even as one star differeth from another 
star in glory. Many of the proponents of mileage rates believe that 
there should be variety in such rates. To establish a fixed relation 
with first-class rates, it is claimed, prevents the giving of adequate 
consideration to the special circumstances and conditions that gen- 
erally surround the movement of particular commodities, and is, in 
reality, nothing more nor less than a change in the classification of 
the commodities. If there is any reason or necessity for departing 
from the regular classification basis, according to the argument of 
those opposed to this tendency in rate-making, then the rate makers 
should go far enough to recognize all of the special circumstances 
and conditions that attend the marketing and transportation of the 
commodities involved. 

If all commodities moved under substantially similar circum- 
stances and conditions, then there would be no foundation for this 
argument, but we know that such is not the case. If these differ- 
ences could be adequately recognized by changes in classification, 
that is, by merely changing the rate plane, the argument would have 
to fall, but that could hardly be true of all commodities. In some 
instances, if not in a great many, the gradations of the first-class 
rates and the relationships which an observance of such gradations 
bring about, run counter to the conditions surrounding the movement 
of particular commodities. 


The Fourth Section 


I do not think I should close this discussion of mileage rates with- 
out reference to what some thoughtful traffic men believe is one of 
the contributing causes to the swing of the pendulum toward distance 
as the dominant factor in rate making. This is the fourth section 
of the interstate commerce act. 

The action of Congress in gradually increasing the rigidity of the 
fourth section has undoubtedly had some effect in focusing attention 
on distance as a rate-making factor, if it has not actually contributed 
something toward the extensive employment of mileage rates in recent 
years. The long-and-short-haul rule of this section, as we all know, 
is based entirely on distance and, while one could not assert with 
authority that, in enacting such rule, Congress affirmatively expressed 
a preference for mileage rates over other kinds of rates, yet it cannot 
be denied that Congress has, by this rule, made distance. the criterion 
by which relationships between short-haul and long-haul rates, par- 
ticularly when the shorter hauls are included within the longer, are 
to be determined. 

In appraising the effect of the fourth section in this matter, we 
should remember that neither the Commission nor the carriers can 
be blamed for observing a law of Congress. We may differ, perhaps, 
about the proper construction of the fourth section or its correct appli- 
cation in particular situations, but it is a rule of law and must be 
observed wherever and whenever it is properly applicable. 


Address by Burke 


The next speaker on the subject was Thomas J. Burke, 
president of the Southern Traffic League, Charleston, S. C. 
His address was as follows: 


Before such an audience as this I am deeply impressed with a 
sense of responsibility. A responsibility which requires me to handle 
the subject given me in an impartial way and to be definite in my 
statements. 

At the outset let me fix this thought in your minds: There is 
really nothing mysterious or secret about the making of freight 
rates for the purpose of (a) distributing the raw materials and fin- 
ished products; (b) accumulating revenue for the carriers in sufficient 
volume to maintain the transportation system and to constantly 
enlarge it. My views have as their foundation reading, conference 
and experience. To each of these I give full credit. 

In the limited time given to me I will endeavor to discuss this 
subject in a practical way dealing first with fundamentals and prin- 
ciples; second, a brief history of important rate structures; and, 
third, the present scheme of mileage rates which are the direct 
result of the governmental regulation of rates. 

The theory of railroad rates may best be understood by bringing 
to your attention two fundamental economic principles, or laws, that 
apply to the railroad industry. The first is the law of increasing 
returns; the second, the law of joint cost. 

The railroad is an industry of increasing returns. Economists 
define an industry of increasing returns as one in which an increase 
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in the output (traffic in the case of a railroad) does not involve a 
corresponding increase in the cost of production (or transportation). 
A railway is also subject to the economic law of joint cost. A 
majority of the expenses are incurred on account of the traffic as 
a whole, are independent of the amount of traffic, and therefore can- 
not be accurately apportioned to individual units of traffic. Only a 
reasonable approximation is possible. 
The two cardinal principles of rate making are; cost of service 
and value of service. These principles have been recognized more or 
jess clearly since the beginning of our freight rates. : 

Individual rates based solely on cost of service would be im- 
practicable and unjust. Cost is a variable factor and rates based 
strictly on cost would lack stability. E 

The value of the service is also a variable factor and more diffi- 
cult of accurate assertainment in advance than the cost of service. 
Both of these principles are of such a nature that they cannot be 
applied with precision either singly or jointly to a given item of 
traffic so as to establish a rate thereon, with any assurance of its 
wholly meeting all requirements. 

It is possible to arrive at a fair approximation of the cost and 
value of any given service, and we can see that we are dealing 
with a problem, the very fundamentals of which, are incapable of 
precise classification. So, when you are told there is to be a scien- 
tific scheme of rates, bear in mind the plain facts and take such 
statements with the proverbial ‘grain of salt.’’ “History is the guide 
to the future.’””’ With this thought before us let us review in a brief 
way the history of some of our rate structures. 

One of the features of the southern rate structure prior to 1916 
was the “basing point system.’’ Under this system certain points 
were selected as through-rate bases and the rates to adjacent non- 
competitive points were made by adding to the through-rates to 
these basing points the local rates thence to destination. This system 
has a history which had its beginning with the construction of the 
first railroad in the south and was the direct result of competitive 
influences. 

Official classification territory is divided into three sub-territories 
—New England, Trunk Line and Central Freight Association. The 
intraterritorial rates in effect in New England and Central Freight 
Association territories were built on the principle of distance and 
have a uniform relation between classes. 

The rates within Trunk Line territory are constructed using the 
group or differential system of rates. Where the group rates were 
not applicable, rates were based on unpublished distance scales. 

Between Central Freight territory and other portions of Official 
territory the percentage system or so-called McGraham scale is used. 
Rates to and from the points in central territory are made certain 
percentages of the New York to Chicago rates. The complete his- 
tory of this system can be found in the Michigan percentage cases 
(47 I. Cc. C. 409). This system cannot properly be considered the 
equivalent of a distance scale of rates. 


Another interesting scheme of rates is the eastern port differen- © 


tials. These rates are the result of trade rivalry between the ports 
of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Boston. The efforts to 
place the great rival ports at a definite and satisfactory relationship 
to —_ other, with reference to railroad rates, extends back to the 
seventies. 

Between New York and points in Central Freight Association 

territory, the rates are made in accordance with a system of east 
and west bound percentages, each percentage group or territory 
obtaining rates that are an agreed percentage of the rates between 
Chicago and New York. Between Central territory and the other 
north Atlantic ports the rates have a definite relation to the rates 
to and from New York. They are fixed above or below the New 
York rates in accordance with certain agreed “port differentials.”’ 
_ Lhave given you something of the history of the rate structures 
in official and southern territory. There are other systems of rates 
which have a historical background, such as the ‘‘blanket rate system” 
in Transcontinental rates and Texas common point system in the 
southwest. In the limited time allowed me I will be unable to discuss 
these rate adjustments. 

My purpose in discussing historical rate adjustments is to impress 
on you the fact that these rate structures were the outgrowth of 
development from the earliest days of railroading. These rate struc- 
tures were built up along less rigid lines than result from the use 
of mileage scales, and were made with consideration of competitive 
influences and the desire on the part of the railroads to promote 
commerce. 

Much has been said for and against mileage rates, or rates based 
on mileage scales. It is well known there are two schools of thought. 
Having followed the subject for years I am sure you are familiar 
with the reasons put forth by the advocates of mileage scales, as 
well as the reasons advanced by those who are in opposition to mile- 
age scales. 

This discussion, however, will be confined to mileage scales and 
the policy of the Interstate Commerce Commission. In the building 
of a “‘logical’’ mileage table, two sets of relationships are important; 
the rate of increase in rates, in relation to increase in distance, and, 
in the case of class rates, the percentage relationship of the rates on 
the different classes. 

__ The rate of increase in rates has a direct relationship to the prin- 

ciple of charging what the traffic will bear. In any system of calu- 
lation, which makes rates increase with distance, the percentage 
relation of the freight rate to the value of the commodity at point 
of origin becomes higher, the greater the distance. The ability to 
compete with sources of supply close to a common market becomes 
less. The added cost for an extra haul then becomes important as 
determining how small need be the increase in rate so that there 
is still a considerable contribution to the expense of long haul service. 
The cost element indicates how the railroad can afford to do what, 
in the interest of the development of traffic, it will seek to do. A 
low rate of increase “per mile’ or “block’’ results in relatively low 
total rates and extends the territory in which competition can be 
effective. 

In the preparation of a mileage scale it is the practice to start 
at five miles, and the rate for that distance includes the terminal 
costs, or, the assumption is, the rate is sufficiently high to cover the 
terminal costs. For each additional five mile block up to a reasonable 
distance, increased rates are then provided, after which the blocks 
increase to ten or more miles, and so on up to the greater distances, 
where they are frequently twenty or more miles in extent. The 
progression in the rates for the several blocks is fairly uniform, with 
a slight lessening in amount of progression as the distance increases. 

The result is a tapering scale. Rates increase with distance, to 
be sure, but the rates are not plotted as a straight line but, instead, 
aS a curve, which tends to flatten as distance increases. 

The rate a ton mile becomes less with additional distance covered. 
The terminal overhead is spread thinner and thinner. 
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A scale built in this way reflects, to a certain extent, both the 
value and cost of service. Even though constant terminal costs are 
reflected in all the rates, the long haul shipper is not penalized to 
the full extent of his excess mileage, due to the tapering of the 
ton-mile earnings that results from lessening in the rate of pro- 
gression as the distance increases. The increase in the extent of 
the mileage blocks, as the distance increases, produces groups of 
considerable area but, of course, mileage is the factor in their for- 
mation. The principal class rate scales prescribed by the Commis- 
sion are in conformity with the “tapering”’ principle. 

The trend toward greater uniformity, and the use of distance 
scales, is the direct result of governmental regulation of the car- 
riers. To achieve rate uniformity it becomes necessary to adopt 
mileage as the basic factor. Regardless of the principles or con- 
siderations governing the fixing of the general level of rates, relative 
uniformity in their application depends largely on the use of mile- 
age. A statement of the policy of the Commission to adopt mileage 
scales in bringing about great uniformity in rates is to be found 
—— in the southern class rate investigation (100 I. C. C. 

The policy of the Commission, in fixing the southern class rate 
structure, can best be expressed by quoting ‘‘finding 2,’’ on page 
615 of 100 I. C. C.: 

“That the normal level of interstate class rates within southern 
territory should be based upon a distance scale or scales sufficiently 
extended so that hauls of all lengths will be covered.” 

In reaching this finding certain general principles served as a 

guide. These general principles are to be found on pages 603-605 
of the report. I consider ‘‘principle 2”’ as pertinent to this discus- 
sion. It is as follows: 
“The tendency in recent years has been to give more and more 
consideration to the national need for a properly coordinated rail- 
road service. This principle runs through the legislation of 1920 and 
is expressly declared in what is now paragraph 5 of section 15a of 
the interstate commerce act. The application of this principle will 
result in a greater degree of territorial uniformity than would be 
possible if attention were concentrated on the individual railroad 
properties.” 

It assumes that differences in earning power will, to a material 
extent, be cared for by adjustment of. divisions, or through operation 
of the recapture clause. 

The southern class rate case was the first opportunity the Com- 
mission had to deal with an entire comprehensive adjustment involv- 
ing a large area or rate territory. It was decided in 1925. Since 
that time we have had decisions in the consolidated southwestern 
cases, Western Trunk Line class rates and the eastern class rate 
investigation. In all these cases uniformity in rates was sought and 
this was attained by a strict adherence to the distance principle. 

The policy of the Commission to follow the principle that class 
rates should be based upon a maximum distance scale is again 
stated in the eastern class rate revision (164 I. C. C. p. 381): 

“The fact is that a distance scale has been the basis of readjust- 
ment in every general revision of class rates which we have caused 
to be made. For the most part these revisions seem to have had 
generally satisfactory results, and at all events the use of a dis- 
tance scale has not been a source of complaint.’’ 

It must also be observed that the discrimination in commodity 
rates brought to the attention of the Commission has been ordered 
removed by it through the application of mileage scales. The re- 
vision of rates on fertilizer, iron and steel, cement, sand, gravel 
and stone serve to indicate a definite policy. 

If complaints are to be filed about commodity rate adjustments, 
then it must be evident to all of us that there is no other satisfactory 
yardstick for a regulatory body to use in measuring alleged unjust 
discrimination than that of distance, coupled with adjustments for 
difference in operating conditions. 

The mileage scale method of making commodity rates un- 
doubtedly circumscribes the activities of producers who seek to 
market their goods in distant markets in competition with competitors 
located closer at hand. The industries of this country and the traffic 
of the railroads have been built up on the idea of enabling com- 
petitors to reach markets as wide as possible, so long as the rates 
they could pay contributed something more than out of pocket costs. 
The future of the mileage scale, as applied to commodity rate ad- 
justments, promises to be a serious problem to shippers and carriers 


alike. 


There was a brief general discussion from the floor, par- 
ticipated in by C. E Cotterill, counsel for the Southern Traffic 
League; A. R. Smith, vice-president of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville, and Joseph Donnell, Tampa, Fla. Mr. Cotterill thought the 
railroads, if they were opposed to mileage rates, ought to contest 
the right of the Commission to adopt a policy in favor of such 
rates. The law, not the Commission, he said, should establish 
policies. Mr. Brown thought that, with respect to some com- 
modities, the Commission had gone too far. With other com- 
modities, he said, mileage rates were, perhaps, inevitable. Mr. 
Donnell contended that the mileage system, though simple, was 
not a scientific plan of making rates. 


Payment of Dues 


H. A. Palmer, chairman, reporting for the board of directors, 
make a plea for liberality of view on the part of member clubs 
with respect to payment of dues. The minimum of twenty-five 
dollars was little enough, he said, for any club that was worth 
while and that had an appreciation of the work the association 
was doing, and a club that had to pay the maximum of $150 
was, as indicated by the very size that compelled to to pay the 
maximum, in financial condition to pay it and ought to be glad 
of the opportunity to contribute. He explained the cost of 
carrying on the work and that there was no income except from 
dues. In this connection he announced a contribution of $500 
from the New York club and an individual contribution of 
$1,000 from Walter Bochstahler, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. The announcement evoked applause. 

At the opening of the Wednesday afternoon session, the 
treasurer, W. T. Vandenburgh, of Louisville, made his report, 
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showing a balance on hand of about a thousand dollars, with 
bills for the present convention and some other bills still to 
be paid. 

Traffic Club Dinners 


Secretary Doebber made a report of the result of the ques- 
tionnaire with respect to annual dinners. Six of the clubs re- 
plied in favor of the various clubs holding their annual dinners 
on the same date, twenty-seven replied in the negative, and 
six were doubtful. Of the negative responses, nine came from 
non-member clubs. Mr. Doebber reported that the answers 
showed that the majority of clubs that replied were opposed 
to holding one great dinner for all clubs every year at some 
centrally located point. The subject was dismissed from the 
docket, but the association will continue to act as a clearing 
house for information as to the dates of annual dinners. 


Education and Research 


W. E. Butterbaugh, chairman of the committee on education 
and research, was prevented by serious illness in his family, 
from attending the convention and his report was read by the 
secretary and duly received by vote of the delegates. 

The report of the committee on education and research was 
as follows: 


The objectives of this committee are four in number. Briefly 
stated, they are better to inform business executives, traffic and trans- 
portation men, the general public and educational institutions con- 
cerning traffic work, its scope, place in business and possibilities, when 
its activities are properly administered. 

Progress has been made in all of these matters since the Cin- 
cinnati meeting last April. The following statement concerns recent 
developments: 


Acquainting Business Concerning Traffic 


Domestic Commerce Series No. 39, Industrial Traffic Management, 
is the official title of the report now being printed for the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. It will be remembered that this national wide 
investigation of the status of traffic administration in business was 
instigated by this committee and this association. Its purpose is to 
aid in acquainting business with the traffic profession. 

The report is already in galley proof and page proof will soon be 
ready. Copies of the finished report should be available for public 
distribution within a month. 

The rather general lack of understanding of traffic administra- 
tion matters as illustrated by the degree of support given the traffic 
affairs of business concerns by executives, the economic waste and 
loss of business resulting from this neglect and the savings and 
accomplishments credited to traffic management, when appreciated 
and properly administered, are all set forth in the report by excerpts 
from information supplied by hundreds of business concerns. 

Every traffic club and individual club member should secure copies 
of the report for business executives and see that their attention is 
directed to the pertinent sections of the study. Sales, purchasing, 
production and accounting department heads will be particularly in- 
terested in the report. The educational committees of traffic clubs 
should secure copies for club libraries and see that the public, com- 
mercial and educational libraries in their communities are also pro- 
vided with the report. In these ways a better understanding of traffic 
work and its place in business will be spread among those most in 
need of it and those in a position to improve conditions. 


Acquainting Traffis Employes Regarding Traffic 


Probably the most encouraging gg ome springing out of the 
educational program of the association has been the traffic study 
groups created by traffic clubs. Not only have the members of traffic 
clubs in a score of cities arranged regular study programs, with in- 
structors and text books in some cases, permitting the investigation 
and discussion of both routine and technical traffic problems, but the 
employes and clerks in the offices of members are also encouraged to 
organize. The Traffic Study Club of the Traffic Club of Atlanta has 
attracted national attention among the traffic fraternity by its effective 
organization. The delegates attending this meeting should take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity and take home first hand information 
concerning its work for the good of their own clubs. 


In New York, Chicago and various other clubs traffic forums are 
held where current problems are discussed. This tendency among 
the clubs to inform their membership concerning current national 
problems and the further plan to assemble at associated traffic club 
meetings to hear the same subjects presented by leading authorities 
is constructive and commendable. 


A recent arrangement entered into between the educational divi- 
sion of the Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club and the Bir- 
mingham Public Library for the circulation among their members of 
a well selected list of traffic and transportation books is something 
that every traffic club can do for its members. Libraries should be 
encouraged to secure important new literature, magazines and reports 
relating to transportation. Even a most casual investigation of the 
materials on hand in city libraries relating to traffic management will 
reveal a surprising lack of literature and reference works. The educa- 
tional committees of local clubs can easily correct this situation. 
This committee will cooperate with any traffic club desiring a list of 
pon gn traffic and transportation books, magazines and ref- 
erence works, 


Acquainting the General Public with Traffic 

A study is being made of the possibilities incident to establishing 
a permanent traffic exhibit. The matter is under the supervision of 
Mr. E. F. Cosgriff, a member of this committee and of the Traffic 
Club of New York. 

It is believed that, with such an exhibit, the work of a traffic 
and transportation nature can be most effectively presented to the 
general public. The great dearth of understanding of traffic affairs 
that is prevalent among people generally, revealed by the rather com- 
mon impression that a traffic manager is a street traffic policeman, 
would be a detriment to the advancement of any profession. 

. From the model that is being prepared and the report concerning 
it steps can be taken to raise the funds necessary to construct a per- 
manent exhibit. It should be made ready for display to the hundreds 
of thousands of visitors who will attend the World’s Fair in Chicago 
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in 1933. After that it can be circulated among the traffic clubs, py 
ness conventions, trade association meetings, state fairs, educatig, 
institutions and wherever else it can best accomplish its purpose, 


Acquainting Schools with Traffic 


A course in traffic management should be required of every sty 
dent of business administration. This sounds reasonable enough, }y 
an investigation of the studies required by schools and colleges thy, 
profess to prepare their students for business reveals an absence P 


traffic—even of transportation—from the list of subjects that alway ie 


include accounting, finance and marketing. 
Unless those responsible for planning and executing busing 


training curriculums give the proper weight to shipping administy.— 
tion matters, students are graduated believing they are equited wih 
well rounded educations, but are actually without an understanding yh 

To undertake commercial or industriyft 








a vital phase of business. 
positions without having investigated the scope, nature, facilities, q. 


ganizations, functions, operations and problems of a traffic, servig 


rate, and legal nature is to enter with a handicap. 


This rather common present day shortcoming in school and F 


lege education for business can be overcome by traffic men, acting 
individually, or collectively through their educational committe, 


Contacts with school officials can be arranged for the purpose of qo. £ 


recting the curriculum of any training course that is believed deficiey, 


in this regard. The committee on education and research will glady & 


analyze the catalogue of any educational institution presented by locy 
clubs or members and offer constructive suggestions regarding traf, 
and transportation courses. This has already been done in a fey 
cases. 


of their respective communities and arrange the offering of trafi 
classes. This is not advisable in cities already supplied with evenix 
classes, however. The Traffic Club of St. Louis, for example, ha 
arranged free traffic classes, meeting two evenings each week at both 
the Beaumont and Roosevelt high schools. This work is graded ty 
meet the experience and needs of the student and a well outlined pr. 
gram of subjects have been prepared. Prominent traffic men of the club 
are called on to offer lectures supplementing the regular instruction, 


Service to Member Clubs 


This committee has been active in various ways in the last six 
months in serving member clubs. Communications from educational 
committees, individual members and some outside organizations con. 
cerning matters relating to the educational program of the association, 
have been handled. 

An investigation is in progress as to the publications of traffic 
clubs. Mr. D. W. C. Becker, a member of this committee, of the 
Traffic Club of Chicago and of the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago, 
has this matter in charge. The nature, size, cost, circulation, financial 
arrangement, advertising and editing of traffic club magazines, bulle- 
tins, annual numbers, directories, news letters and other publications 
are among the matters looked into. The editors of such publications 
should communicate with Mr. Becker if the desired information has 
not already been furnished. These publications are expensive to many 
clubs, but are desirable not only for their educational value but their 
general utility in tieing the individual members to their clubs, increas- 
ing membership, promoting enthusiasm and developing the fullest 
usefulness to its members. 

The support given the educational program and to this committee 
by member clubs, committee members and the officers of the associa- 
tion is gratefully appreciated. 


Railroads and Business Outlook 


An addition to the program was an address by J. W. Rob 
erts, assistant vice-president of the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
a delegate from the Traffic Club of New York, on “Railroads 
and the Business Outlook.” 

On the basis of comparisons between figures showing the 
tonnage handled by the railroads this year, their gross and net 
operating revenues, with figures of the same nature for 1923, 
Mr. Roberts, though expressing himself as not disposed to mini- 
mize the losses suffered by the railroads, declared that experi- 
ence of the last thirteen months has shown they have acquired 
a new technique of control over expenses. 

A survey of the past, he said, indicated that, although the 
present depression is of a “major” order, it is not the worst. 
And that periods of depression in the last century, as well as 
in the early part of this century, to some extent, were marked 
by “widespread railroad receiverships,” as well as banking and 
monetary troubles. Nothing of the kind had developed this 
time, he pointed out. 

After briefly reviewing the effects of the secession in busi- 
ness on railroad traffic and revenues, he came to what he 
called “the most important element in the present situation with 
respect to the railroads.” That was, as he presented it, “the 
unprecedented ability they have developed to control operating 
costs.” 

“This has reached such a degree,” he continued, “that we 
have every reason to believe it will have a powerful influence 
not only upon the future of the railroads themselves, but upon 
their ability to render transportation service of the highest 
character, and in any volume required, when general business 
activity returns. 

“In no previous period of notably depressed business and 
traffic have the railroads exhibited anything like the grasp upon 
the problem of expense control which is evident now. The 
saving, moreover, is being effected without permitting deteriora 
tion of the properties. It is concentrated on actual transporta 
tion expenses, though naturally maintenance work, while fully 
adequate to present needs, is less in volume than last year 
because reduced traffic makes less wear and tear. For the first 
time, then, railroads are going through an important period of 
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the local clubs in every city is to cooperate with the public schoo ft 
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sharply reduced traffic without letting their properties run down. 
This means that they will be ready, as never before, for the 
next era of prosperity, when it comes,” he said. 

Looking to the future, he said that it was “perfectly possible” 
that loss of railroad passenger traffic to the private automobile 
and bus might continue, but that was mainly short-haul traffic, 
which was relatively unprofitable and interfered with the rail- 
roads filling their true function, that of purveyors of long-haul, 
mass transportation. He also called attention to the fact that 
the railroads are entering, to an important degree, the field of 
passenger transport by motor coaches and by airplane.” Rail- 
air passenger service is proving a great success, and “the rail- 
roads are moving into a position to avail themselves of the 
future growth of these forms of service,” he said. 

In the field of freight service, there is nothing at present 
in sight to challenge the supremacy of the railroads, he insisted. | 

“I am only endeavoring to call your attention to the fact 
that the railroads are boldly facing their difficulties and prob- 
lems,” he concluded, “and that they are making certainly more 
than a moderate measure of success in meeting them. Assuming 
fair treatment by the regulative and legislative authorities, and a 
willingness on the part of our patrons to allow them fair freight 
rates in the future—which means, in some instances—a more 
remunerative scale than is now in effect—I see nothing to fear 
in the long-term outlook for these properties. They will rise out 
of present conditions stronger than ever before, and better 
equipped to meet the needs of the public which they have now 
faithfully served for over a hundred years.” 


Traffic Study Classes 


The next subject taken up was “The Traffic Study Class,” 
and the discussion was opened with a formal address by Charles 
Barham, vice-president and traffic manager of the N. C. & St. L. 


Mr. Barham spoke as follows: 


I think we may safely accept the premise that study classes are 
desirable, have their distinct place in the scheme of things, and that 
the only question with which we need concern ourselves is what these 
study classes should do, so far as they are part and parcel of the 
units of this organization. 

I have tried to obtain something in detail with respect to the 
conduct of our present classes. There are a number functioning regu- 
larly, with satisfactory attendance, and with progress of a satisfac- 
tory sort. I might say this is notably true of the Atlanta club, 
particularly because of able leadership. Still this brief survey, while 
unproductive of full detail, shows three essentials always present, 
and shows that the individual class prospers, or fails, about in propor- 
tion to its success or failure to provide them. These essentials are 
(1) an organized program, (2) adequate study material, (3) compe- 
tent instructors. That of competent instructors is, necessarily, an 
individual problem. Nothing we may say here will help its solution, 
unless it be to instill in each club such a sesse of pride of accomplish- 
ment as to bring leadership forward. It may be the necessity for 
leadership is another obvious thing about which a difference of opinion 
is impossible, but we can now speak of the field a study class should 
seek to fill, and include something of the studies it should undertake. 
The special field of material will be dealth with by others, possibly 
at this meeting. 

_ First, it is well to bear in mind that ours is a specialized profes- 
sion, so highly specialized in fact that men pass a lifetime in one 
branch, become fairly expert in it, and yet wind up knowing little of 
other branches, perhaps less of the great fundamentals on which the 
whole thing rests—a condition which does not exist, at least in such 
degree, with any other form of endeavor we may name. 


_ Let’s illustrate this. We can. take a bright young chap with a 
high school eudeation, send him to law school for a year—not, of 
course, to any of the great universities, but after all to an acceptable 
school. If intelligent and fairly studious, he can then take and pass 
a state bar examination, put out his shingle and proceed to practice 
on our persons and property. He may hang an occasional client or 
be party to his separation from society, at public expense, for a more 
or less extended term, but he gets by with the job. It is only fair to 
Say that many men, afterwards admittedly learned in the law and 
holding places of great dignity and responsibility, began with no more 
than the equipment described. 


_ Again, while it would be difficult in these more scientific days, 
yet a little while ago a course in medicine required about the same 
educational preliminary, plus, say, two years in a medical school. 
The young fellow was then ready to let nature take its course, or 
bury his patients, as the case might be. In theology men, perhaps 
ina majority of cases, practice on our souls with nothing in the way 
of special prior equipment beyond impulse, devotion, self-sacrifice, or 
however else we may describe what is usually defined as a “call.” 
What becomes of their patients we need not discuss. 


There is no department of the transportation machine in which 
with an experience of only two, three or four years, a man may fairly 
be said to be expert, even in that department, and, whatever his 
intelligence and application, outside the narrow limits of his defined 
work, he will know comparatively little. Nor is this peculiar to any 
one department, although the need for a broad foundation of knowl- 
edge exists in all of them. Suppose you want a trainmaster—usually 
the first official step upward for a young man in the transportation 
end. At the time of his appointment, he should know largely more 
than how to get trains over the road. Even a thorough knowledge 
of train rules and train conduct is but a start. He should know train 
Service contracts in all their multitudinous detail and ramifications. 
He should know the probable demands somewhere else should he do 
pA of a thousand things, all perfectly innocent and harmless on 
their face. We, and I suppose other lines, have had curious and 
really amazing demands growing out of lack of meticulous care in 
cases of this sort. Certainly the young trainmaster should have 
Something more than a smattering of mechanics, and unless he knows 
track fairly well, his chances of future promotion are small. Coupled 
With all these things, he will be a very unsatisfactory trainmaster 
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should he fail to have, from the beginning, a pretty clear idea of 
commercial competition and just what this means to a common carrier. 

It may be to indict our methods of rate-making and rate use to 
say it, nevertheless it is true that a competent rate man requires 
anywhere from five to ten years in the making. Even then his edu- 
cation goes chiefly to the mechanics of his calling—and this brings 
me to what I want to say as my part of our program. 


Need for Trained Imagination 


The bane of traffic management, and it is the bane of all manage- 
ment, is the man without trained imagination, the man figure-blind, 
the man who goes by candle and book and reads nothing not on the 
printed page. I suppose we have all had the experience of the clerk, 
asked to name a rate on sand or something of that sort, who quotes 
a class figure because he can find nothing else—about as sensible as 
proposing to charge a couple of hundred dollars for a pair of shoes 
or a hat. Frankly I doubt if this complaint against lack of imagina- 
tion runs to the railroad side only, although elsewhere it may take 
different direction. Perhaps it is shown now and then in indiscrimi- 
nate demands for rate reductions, merely because a reduction has 
occurred somewhere else, without information or concern, it may be, 
whether the particular change was or is commercially necessary, or 
the presence or absence of like conditions attending the new demands 
—all with fine disregard of the effect the prpoosed change may have 
upon the carrier, or whether it injures him seriously, or at all. 

The truth is, we are dealing here not with problems in mathe- 
matics, but with problems in economics; not with moves in a chess 
game, with each side of the table trying to outwit the other, but with 
the proper solution of questions involving the integrity of the traffic 
machine by which this country was developed and is now indispens- 
ably served. Because I hold this to be true, I have little enthusiasm 
for the study club idea if it is confined to the routine and technique 
of tariffs and rate-making. If anything there is already too much 
routine and decidedly too much technique. Witness, for example, a 
tariff. Now, I believe in preparation, where about 130 pages of rates 
will require approximately 600 pages of explanatory matter. To use 
the old biblical phrase, we pay ‘‘tribute of anise and cummin and 
forget the weightier matters of the law.’”’ 

But we do badly need study clubs of high type, clubs devoting 
their time, their patience and their intelligence to the discussion of 
those important questions that directly and intimately affect our 
whole business structure. : 

Let’s illustrate what this means. From the beginning of recorded 
time to within scarcely more than a hundred years ago, the form 
and mode of transportation changed little, if at all. Men traveled 
and goods moved as fast and as far as was possible through the 
use and speed of a horse or of a boat propelled by oars or sails. 
No faster—no further. We built our civilization within those bounds, 
Communities were practically self-contained except as they had 
access to the sea. The national spirit was dwarfed where it lived 
at all. Tribes and tongues multiplied, and each man saw his horizon 
along the crest of the nearest hills. 

Especially was this true of countries, such as ours, with enormous 
inland areas untouched by navigable waterways. Bear in mind that 
in these United States there are sections in wich you may draw 
a circle having a diameter as much as twelve hundred miles and 
not include one mile of navigahle water. 

But after uncounted years, the genii of steam awoke, boundaries 
were pushed back, a countryside in its relation with the world became 
more than a province had been, the province more than a state, the 
state more than a nation. Great rivers were bridged, mountain 
ranges passed, distance annihilated. The luxuries of yesterday became 
the necessities of today, and former unknown needs took their place 
in the common round of life. And all made possible, and continuing 
possible, because of the birth and growth of this transportation giant, 
with a return, even measurably, to the former state of things un- 
thinkable. 

How then may we fail to see the importance of study if it is to 
acquire knowledge of cause and effect touching a problem so great 
and compelling? How may we fail to see, to comprehend, to properly 
value, the role any man plays who is an actor, however small, in a 
Grama of such gigantic proportions? 


Subjects for Discussion 


My plea then is for study clubs as an indispensable part of every 
unit of this organization, but clubs dealing with the greater questions 
of transportation, rather than its infinite detail. 

What are some of these greater questions? 

Is steam to be superseded, if so, how, in what manner and with 
what final effect upon the body public? If its substitute is not in 
sight, how may we best deal with facilities that offer a present will- 
ingness to take the place of steam in the performance of certain 
selected functions? 

Shall these newcomers be subsidized by grants from the public 
purse, either openly made or concealed? 

Is private ownership of the means of rail carriage a thing desir- 
able and to be continued, or shall rail carriage be taken over by the 
state, and what shall be the position of the state with respect to 
transportation through the use of other means and modes? 

If private ownership of rail carriage is desirable and in the public 
interest, how may such ownership be attended by a measure of 
reasonable profit, inseparable from the use of private capital free to 
seek its own channel of investment? 

Does a healthy business have more than sixty per cent of its 
total investment covered by mortgages, with more than thirty per 
cent of the remainder failing to pay a dividend? And what is its 
condition if each dollar of new capital means eighty-five cents bor- 
rowed money? 

How may problems of a purely economic sort be utterly divorced 
from the field of politics and political strategy? 

How may we best, with the public good the end, deal with the 
conflicting transportation demands of states, of sections, of com- 
modities? 

Where certain facilities are created at public cost for needed and 
proper public use, shall they be employed for other and private use 
without direct and reasonable return to the State, especially if such 
use creates competition with forms of business bearing their own 
costs and working out their own. salvation under regulations imposed 
by the State? 

Shall we tax all the people of all the states to provide means of 
transportation at best available for the use of relatively few, and 
those in a single section? 

If it be a fact that rail carriers have lost fifty per cent of their 
passenger traffic, and at least so much of their short haul merchan- 
dise traffic, what is the remedy? Shall the losses be made good on 
other traffic, and, if so, on what, or shall they entirely abandon these 
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fields of profitless endeavor? And what is the public interest in the 
answers to these questions? 

What is the sum of all the costs, direct and indirect, that attach 
to the use of each competitor in the transportation field, whether it 
be the free use of State facilities, tax exemption, the free use of 
capital, or anything else? 

In rate making and in rate changes, to what extent shall trans- 
portation costs be made to serve as a character or form of insurance 
against commercial ineptitude, poor business judgment or manage- 
ment, or as an equalizer of fortune or providence? 

Admitting, as we must, that this country was built on widely 
varying rate levels and rate principles, are we so sure of our own 
wisdom that we may now safely proceed to substitute a national or 
even a sectional rate level? Is rate flexibility a desirable thing, or 
should business be adjusted to rates rather than rates to business? 

Why should we continue to hold the quaint idea that a man with 
prior knowledge and experience of the conduct and management of 
transportation is thereby automatically debarred from its direction 
and oversight as a servant of the state or national government, and 
yet demand that a judge shall first be a lawyer, and a public health 
officer first a doctor? 

Why, with startling examples of failure, common knowledge and 
common experience, should we suppose there is some magic in simply 
multiplying, at enormous public cost, further instances of waste in 
the effort to create facilities, not needed in the first place, and grossly 
uneconomic in the second? . 

Why should we put faith in a formula that predicts relief to rail 
earriers through taking from them a great volume of low grade com- 
modities, for which they have room and can handle with some meas- 
ure of profit, at a final public cost through the use of substituted 
means, greater than present costs, and how is the deficit to be made 
good to those presently performing the work? In short, whose rates 
are to be advanced because of it? 

Or, to sum it up, why are usually hard-headed American business 
men so credulous when the problem is one of transportation, and do 
they in fact “believe in fairies’’? 

Of course we can go on and on with these vital questions. The 
field of inquiry is practically unlimited, for it takes in practically 
every detail of our social life and social structures as these are now 
organized. ik 

Opposition to Subsidy 


Do not understand me to suggest or imply by these questions any 
cause of quarrel with other forms of transoprtation as such. Each 
has its place, each deserves to live or die as it fills or fails to meet 
a just public need. The whole spirit of our national life is opposed 
to subsidy in any form. It demands complete opportunity of develop- 
ment and growth, but nothing more. It denies that the property of 
one may be taken for the gain of another, without full compensation, 
and this always and everywhere, however much departed from through 
indirection. If rail carriage is now obsolete because of new inventions 
and discoveries, it is without the right to live and should take its 
place with the stage coach and canal boat. But the costs should be 
figured openly and not concealed, and the substitution be complete, 
or our last state is worse than the first, and indispensable need con- 
tinuing with the means of fulfillment wrecked. 

Certainly these questions, and many more, call for answer. They 
should be boldly and courageously handled, with the truth the only 
end, bearing always in mind that what is true cannot be destroyed— 
the false no one will wish to preserve. 

You may say that an effort to deal with problems of the sort here 
suggested is a proceeding too ambitious for traffic study clubs, and 
rather proposes the equivalent of a university course in economics. 
Not at all. The plea is to get away from the trivial and to think in 
larger terms. There is not, I am profoundly convinced, a unit in this 
organization unable to institute and follow through a plan of broad 
education in transportation, its effect upon the human family, its 
results upon the social structure, past and present, together with the 
means of its proper perpetuation and betterment. 

Nor will leaders be lacking if the march is towards the heights, 
and that leadership will reap no small reward. “Lift up your hearts,” 
says the Book of Common Prayer. To this great exhortation may 
we not also add, “Lift up your eyes’? See your profession as it is, 
realize its worth and the place it holds in the affairs of men. Feel 
that just pride, rightly yours. Carry back to your clubs and instill 
the thought of high endeavor, the desire of perfect craftsmanship 
that comes from knowledge and is the implacable foe of ignorance 
and self-deception. Take the broader view. Be impatient of little 
things, hold fast to that which is good. Let our clubs become the 
apostolate of truth—the evangel of fact. Determine that this thing 
which has made life worth while, finer and better, for millions of 
people, shall not be destroyed or even impaired by the unscrupulous, 
the ignorant, the self-seeking, or through disregard of proper prin- 
ciples of fair business and right living. 


There was a discussion from the floor by the following 
delegates from clubs that have traffic study classes: Mr. 
Pope, Atlanta; Mr. Burwell, Decatur; Mr. Olson, Miami Valley; 
Mr. Clemens, St. Louis; Mr. Hull, Richmond, and Mr. Luttrell, 
Kansas City. 

There followed a series of short speeches from delegates 
of various clubs on “Special Features of Local Clubs that Have 
Contributed Toward Their Success.” This feature was partici- 
pated in by Mr. Alexander, of Kansas City; Mr. Lucas, of 
Birmingham; Mr. Marti, of the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago; 
Mr. Palmer, of the Traffic Club of Chicago; Mr. Swope, of New 
York; Mr. Mussman, of Columbus, and Mr. Russell, of Peoria. 


Six Hundred at Banquet 


About six hundred members of the Traffic Club of Atlanta 
and their guests, among them the delegates and visitors to 
the national convention, sat at table Wednesday night at a 
dinner given by the local club in honor of the association, at 
the Shrine Mosque, which had to be used because the hotel 
had no dining room large enough. 

The invocation was delivered by Dr. D. Witherspoon Dodge, 
pastor of Central Congregational Church. C. E. Cotterill pre- 
sided as toastmaster. After introducing the large number of 
distinguished guests at the head table, he presented the speak- 
ers of the evening. The first was one “Bobby” Jones, golf cham- 
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pion and the pride of Atlanta. He was introduced as q 4 
tinguished railroad attorney and merely acknowledged , 
introduction in a few words. Amelia Earhart, the noted 
atrix, spoke interestingly for a short time on aviation, es 
cially the progress that had been made in inducing womey | 
fly. She is assistant traffic manager of T. A. T. Clit 
Walker, former governor of the state, spoke on “Georgia y 
the South,” and A. W. Cozart, president of the Georgia ,, 
Association, made a humorous. address. There was a high-clx 
musical program and community singing, led by J. W. Reynoli 
supervisor of dining cars, Seaboard Air Line. After the Dy 
gram there was dancing. J. A. Streyer was chairman of 
dinner committee. 

Entertainment for the ladies accompanying their husbapi 
to the convention was furnished by a committtee headed by My 
L. E. Chalenor. Wednesday they were taken for a tour of th 
city and were entertained at luncheon. Thursday they we 
taken to the home of “Uncle Remus” and then to a bridy 
luncheon at the East Lake Country Club. 


Why the Association 


At the session of the convention Thursday morning, Thoms 
E. Lyons, assistant chief of the transportation division of th 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce of the U. S. Department of Con. 
merce, who was in attendance, was called on to say somethin: 
about the traffic survey being conducted by the department, kk 
said the report would be about 300 pages and would be ready fu 
distribution in a month or six weeks. 

J. M. Fitzgerald, assistant to the chairman of the committe 
on public relations, eastern railroads, made an address on “Why 
the Association,” the idea being to start a discussion, out of 
which could be constructed a selling argument for the associa 
tion. 


Mr. Fitzgerald spoke as follows: 


We are a transportation nation. We lead the world in all lines 
of industrial endeavor and in facilities for the efficient and economica 
distribution of our products. Transportation has expanded the area 
of human happiness. It is essential to the prosperity of every sectior 
of our country, all industry and each individual. 

Transportation development in this country extends over a period 
of the past one hundred years. Within that time has occurred the 
transition from river and canal boats to the steam locomotive, from 
the covered wagon to the motor car and the airship. 

But the last decade constitutes the most important era of our 
transportation history. During this short span of time our great rail- 
way system has been practically recreated, motor transport has be- 
come an important factor in common-carrier service, and the airship 
is establishing a place in our transportation scheme. 

As a people, we are never satisfied. Today is not yesterday, it 
is a new day. Therefore, we demand still more speed, constantly in- 
creasing efficiency with greater safety, and a continually decreasing 
cost of service. If we are to have all of these things we must use ou! 
facilities wisely, adapting each transport agency to the field where it 
can render the best service at the lowest real cost, thereby eliminating 
economic waste for which the public must always pay. 

Transportation is a specialized form of business, rendering a serv- 
ice upon which our very existence depends. The public should always 
insist that it remain a business, that it be free from political influence, 
and that it be treated solely on the basis of sound business economics. 

The railways are the great producers of transport service in this 
country and they continue to handle the bulk of the nation’s traffic. 
Therefore, rail carriers are naturally subjected to constant inquiry 
and they are discussed from every possible angle. 

However, it is unfortunate that economic questions affecting the 
railways are so often clouded with misinformation. While this is 
sometimes due to a lack of knowledge, it is frequently the result of 
malice and ulterior motive. It requires no stretch of the imagination 
to recall the time when the railroads were regarded with suspicion 
and distrust. Shippers were frequently hostile to the carriers and few 
people evidenced material interest in railway prosperity. 

As we view the situation today we are conscious of change. Dur- 
ing the last ten years the railways have revolutionized the science of 
rail transport. They now enjoy public confidence and they are more 
more popular than ever before. Shippers and carriers are working to 
a common end with resultant benefits to everybody, and to this 
accomplishment the traffic organizations have made a_ notable 
contribution. 

Let us pause and pay tribute to the men who conceived the idea 
of forming the local traffic club. Created on the basis of fellowship 
and knowledge, these organizations constitute a form for the discus- 
sion of all transportation questions of public interest. For many years 
these clubs have played an important part in the shaping of our trans- 
portation program. 

The Associated Traffic Clubs of America was founded upon tle 
belief “that the settlement of most transportation problems of national 
and general concern depends largely upon understanding of them and 
on a realization that the interests of the carrier, shipper and the public 
are, for the most part, identical.’’ 

This creed provided a solid foundation for the creation of a con- 
structive and helpful influence in the transportation world. Anchored 
to a fixed purpose based upon high ideals we have made progress. 
We have grown in numbers and have constantly attained higher posi- 
tion. During the last two years we have enlarged our program and 
we continue to move steadily forward. ’ 

The association was not created to absorb or diminish the activi- 
ties of local traffic clubs. On the contrary, its sole aim is to supple- 
ment and strengthen their efforts. The individual traffic club, regard- 
less of size or location, renders a real public service which could not 
be satisfactorily performed by any other agency. 

The national organization constitutes a clearing house for all 
traffic and transportation groups. It promotes interchange of thought 
between local organizations and their neighbors. It adds force to the 
traffic club movement generally and thereby stimulates local interest. 
Special effort is directed to the upbuilding of the weaker clubs. ; 

When we refer to the weak we usually have in mind the traffic 
club in smaller localities, where members are hard to secure and even 
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nore difficult to retain. We usually become discouraged if our club 
yes not attract large membership. We lose sight of the fact that the 
: an organization is not always measured by volume of mem- 
pership. On the contrary, it is usually determined by the character 
of its members and the integrity of its leadership. Some of the out- 
standing traffic clubs in this country possibly have small rosters and 
limited financial resources, but they are rich in the quality of their 
membership. | , ; , : 

The consideration of transportation questions of current interest 
constitutes one of the important features of the program of this asso- 
ciation. During the last eighteen months these questions have been 
receiving careful consideration by member clubs and they have been 
resented to these meetings by outstanding authorities in the trans- 
portation field. . : 

The association has no desire to form conclusions for anyone. Its 
sole aim is to stimulate an_ interest in the frank and intelligent dis- 
cussion of transportation. Facts are the essential to sound thinking 
and wise decision. We will make progress in the solution of transpor- 
tation questions at just about the rate we are willing to supplant 
fear and superstition with real facts. 

The development of the traffic study class and other educational 
efforts are outstanding activities of this organization. The individual 
trafic clubs throughout the country and the committees in charge of 
the work for this organization are making an important contribution 
to enlightened citizenship by assisting our young people to acquire a 


value of 


We are living in a somewhat restless age. Competition is keener 
Our standards of efficiency continue to rise. Know- 
ledge of business in general and our own industry in particular is most 
important to the juniors engaged in transportation work. Therefore, 
it is our duty to aid them in a study of the various transport agencies 
with which they are in daily contact. A constructive program of 
study will make these juniors more valuable to industry and it will 
afford greater opportunity for individual advancement. 

As organizations of this character can only justify their existence 
by the service which they render, the Associated Traffic Clubs may 
properly stand on its record. The value of the contribution which it 
is making to the transportation industry cannot be questioned. Our 
job is to enlarge its opportunities and to make it still more useful. 
Much has been accomplished. Much more remains to be done. The 
future achievements of the association will depend entirely on the 
measure of support which is accorded to it by the various traffic 
organizations. 

“Shipper and Carrier Cooperation in Transportation”’ is a splendid 
slogan, but it will not produce very much unless we apply sufficient 
energy and ability to make it work. Fellowship and knowledge form 
the basis of a clear understanding which always inspires confidence. 
The effectiveness of any cooperative effort rests apon mutual confi- 
dence and respect. The benefits of real cooperation do not accrue to 
a single individual or to a particular industry. They are widespread, 
they reach everybody. 

We can afford to lend a generous hand to the support of all united 
effort for the common good. While we help our fellows in their search 
for the silver lining we may strike gold for ourselves. 


Those who took part in the discussion from the floor were: 
Palmer of Chicago; Swope of New York; Daniels of Houston; 
Burwell of Decatur, and Wharton of Nashville. 


Election of Officers 


By the adoption of the report of the nominating committee, 
T. T. Harkrader was reelected president and a woman was put 
on the board of directors. The six vice-presidents are: T. B. 
Curtis, Atlanta, executive, reelected; E. R. Oliver, vice-president, 
Southern Railway, Washington; G. A. Blair, Traffic Manager, 
Wilson and Company, Chicago; J. M. Fitzgerald, N. Y.; W. E. 
Butterbaugh, reelected; R. C. Bray, reelected. The ten directors 
elected, in addition to the eight holdovers, are: Charles Barham, 
vice-president, N. C. and St. L., Nashville; R. W. Campbell, 


traffic manager, Butler Paper Corporation, Chicago; F. O. 
Dutcher, division freight agent, B. and O., Buffalo; T. Noel 
Butler, traffic manager, ‘Wister, Underhill and Nixon, Phila- 


delphia; A. S. Lucas, reelected; B. E. Olsen, traffic manager, 
McCall Company; A. H. Evans, traffic manager, Akin Gasoline 
Company, Tulsa; Emma Kentz, Union Pacific System, Los 
Angeles; E. A. Eeidl, reelected, and T. B. Hendrick, reelected. 

F’. A. Doebber, secretary, and W. T. Vandenburg, treasurer, 
were reelected. 


G. Lloyd Wilson, professor of transportation, University 
of Pennsylvania, made an address on “The Industrial Traffic 
Manager.” ° 


The Industrial Traffic Manager 


After a few brief introductory remarks of a humorous 


nature, he spoke as follows: 


President Harkrader has asked me to speak on ‘‘The Industrial 
Traffic Manager.’’ Like all university professors I shall begin by 
defining what I think an industrial traffic manager is. All university 
Professors start with a definition, just as most outside speakers, who 
come to the universities to speak to traffic and transportation classes, 
start with the evolution of the wheel—no matter what their sub- 
ject may be. 


What is an industrial traffic manager? An industrial traffic man- 
ager, in the modern sense, is more than a shipping supervisor, more 
than a rate expert, more than a claim preparer. He must be a 
qualified distribution specialist. 

There was a time when some people regarded an industrial traffic 
manager as a man who had spent a sufficient amount of time inside 
the railroad or steamship business to know what to do to get low 
rates, and other concessions, when he got on the outside, working 
for an industrial concern. This conception does not do the proper 
honor to some of the pioneer industrial traffic managers, who blazed 
the way through the undergrowth of misunderstanding and lack of 
appreciation; nor does it do justice to the modern industrial traffic 
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managers, who supervise and direct the transportation interests of 
industrial concerns, which are fortunate to have their services. 

The swift pace of modern business requires the services of well 
trained and intelligent experts in many fields of specialization to pro- 
duce, distribute and assist in directing the consumption of the prod- 
ucts of industry. The industrial traffic manager fits into this galaxy 
of industrial specialists as an expert who assists in increasing the 
efficiency and economy with which goods are produced, distributed 
and consumed. He holds the golden key to the door which guards 
the secrets of fast and low unit cost movement of goods. He guides 
and directs the movement of goods from the first stage of production 
to the hands of the ultimate consumer. A big job for big men. 


What Can Traffic Managers Do for Business? 


This is a “hard-boiled’’ business age. Business does not employ 
men in sinecure positions, where they may gracefully and pictur- 
esquely adorn the company payroll. Department managers and busi- 
ness specialists of various kinds and degrees are employed because 
they can, and do, contribute certain definite knowledge and services 
of value in reducing expenses of conducting business, in improving 
the efficiency with which business is done, or in expanding and 
improving the business. 


Routine End of the Job 


An industrial traffic department does all three of these things. 
It performs a number of useful and serviceable routine duties, which 
save hard cash, including the obtaining and collection of accurate rate 
information, the auditing of freight bills, the preparation of loss, 
damage and overcharge claims, the selection of carriers and routes 
to be used, the tracing of lost shipments, the expediting of urgently 
needed shipments, arrangements for adequate car supply, the super- 
vision of the shipping and receiving of freight, the preparation of 
shipping documents, and the supervision of motor truck, intra-plant 
and water transportation services and facilities. These functions and 
duties may be classed as service, or routine, duties but they are not 
to be dismissed with a gesture as of little importance, because they 
happen to be well known by traffic men. We must remember that 
the executive heads of industry depend upon traffic departments to 
perform these functions, and judge industrial traffic managers by 
their ability to discharge these homely and familiar duties well. I 
have seen industrial executives impressed by a well-expedited ship- 
ment or a well prepared and collected claim, so let us not despise 
the ‘‘bread and butter’’ service functions of industrial traffic manage- 
ment. Money can be saved or lost in every one of the service func- 
tions, depending upon whether they are done well or carelessly. 


Field 


Industrial traffic departments can, and should, do much more 
than perform these routine or service functions well. This is just 
the beginning, although an important beginning, of their usefulness. 
For want of a better term, I have called another group of duties, or 
opportunities, the constructive functions. In discharging these duties, 
industrial traffic managers direct their departments in activities which 
result in improving the methods used by the industries which employ 
them in obtaining better transportation services at lower unit costs. 
The work goes far beyond the routine work of the department. It is 
more than supervising and directing the ordinary service duties, 
important as these are. It entails the discovery of constructive 
methods of saving money and arranging for improved transportation 
services, through the selection of factory sites, the selection of ware- 
house locations, the adjustment of rates which adversely affect the 
industry, the preparation and collection of reparation claims, the 
improvement of packing and shipping practices, the improvement of 
receiving procedure, the forwarding of goods in large lots to distri- 
bution centers from which they may be distributed in smaller lots 
in order to avoid long distance L. C. L. movements, the preparation 
and presentation of informal rate adjustment before freight traffic 
associations, the presentation of classification matters before the 
classification committees in order to obtain more equitable adjustment 
of class ratings, commodity descriptions, carload minimum weights, 
or Classification rules, the investigation of the services and rates of 
all types of carriers and routes in order to select the best available 
routes and the lowest rates consistent with the type of service desired 
in each particular; and the investigation of the causes of loss and 
damage with the end in view of eliminating the causes for which the 
industry is primarily or incidently responsible. 

In performing functions of the kinds mentioned, I like to think 
of an industrial traffic department as an experimental laboratory in 
which industrial transportation problems are analyzed and solved 
through research. There is a solution for every problem, if the traffic 
staff has the patience and the ‘‘take-nothing-for-granted”’ attitude 
required in all scientific work. There is a kick in it too—like finding 
a long-lost golf ball, whether it is your ball or not. 


The Constructive 


Cooperative Part of the Work 


All industrial success, as well as athletic success, is based upon 
good teamwork. It may appear to be a paradox, but this is true in 
golf, tennis and other sports, where individuals match skill and nerve. 
It is the teamwork of brain, muscles, eyes, and heart that makes a 
great individual athlete, and the teamwork of “‘team-minded” indi- 
viduals that make great athletic teams and great industrial organiza- 
tions. An industrial traffic manager must be a teamplayer. He must 
coordinate the work of his department with the efforts of the sales, 
purchasing, advertising, stores, accounting and other departments of 
— organizations, to improve the results achieved by all depart- 
ments. 

It is impossible in the short time available now to analyze all of 
the ways in which industrial traffic managers can combine their 
efforts with others to produce a better result. The following are 
suggestive: 

Cooperation with the sales department in the selection of 
markets, the routes to be used in marketing goods, the distributing 
centers to be used; working out salesmen’s itineraries, developing 
the good-will of customers and prospective buyers; and otherwise 
reducing costs and improving the methods of distributing goods. 

2. Cooperation with the purchasing department in assisting in 
the selection of new sources of supply, advantageous routes, and con- 
centration centers; and in improving the methods and reducing costs 
of obtaining raw materials and supplies required. 

é Cooperation with the advertising department in selecting fields 
for advertising company’s products. 

4. Cooperation with the stores department in receiving and dis- 
bursing goods efficiently. 

5. Cooperation with the manufacturing or production department 
in moving goods in the process of manufacture more quickly and 
with greater economy. 
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6. Cooperation with the accounting department in improving rec- 
ords and cost data relating to the movement of goods. 

7. Cooperation with the treasury department in improving the 
handling of transportation bills, negotiable bills of lading, and other 
transportation financial documents. ; 

The industrial traffic man, if he is to ‘‘make’”’ this industrial team, 
must be a well informed distribution expert. He must appreciate the 
principles of sales management, purchasing, accounting, manyfactur- 
ing and distribution. It is not to be supposed that he must know as 
much about selling goods as the sales manager, or as much about 
accounting as the comptroller, but he must be ounded in the prin- 
ciples of these specialties in order to integrate the work of the traffic 
department with other departmental functions. If another simile from 
athletics is permissible, a guard on a football team does not need to 
be able to carry a ball as well as a half-back, but he must know how 
the half-back carries the ball and where the half-back is to go, and 
he must open the hole for the back, if his team is to gain ground. 


Industrial Traffic Manager and Others 


An industrial traffic manager can not bottle himself up in his 
own industry and isolate himself from others. Those of us who have 
selected transportation as our life work know that the founder of the 
great university of which I am proud to be a humble part spoke a 
great truth when he warned his fellow-signers of the Declaration of 
Independence that they would all have to hang together or they would 
be hanged separately. Traffic managers must cooperate with traffic 
managers of other industries, through the media of chambers of com- 
merce, trade associations or other local or industrial groups. Many of 
the leading problems of traffic management are solved by united, 
rather than individual, effort. Traffic managers must cooperate with 
the fellow members of their profession through the National Industrial 
Traffic League, the Southern Traffic League, the shippers’ regional 
advisory boards, shippers’ conferences and other organizations of 
industrial and commercial traffic men. Last, but not least, industrial 
traffic men should cooperate with the traffic and operating officers 
of the carriers, through contacts established in local traffic clubs, in 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, and in the shippers’ regional 
advisory boards. The days of the mace and battle axe are over in 
transportation. I have been on both sides and in the middle of the 
transportation fence—I have worked for a railroad, a motor freight 
carrier, a steamship line; I have been an industrial traffic manager 
and a neutral teacher of transportation and traffic management; and 
I say there isn’t any fence at all. Those on either side of this 
‘“‘atmospheric’”’ fence look the same to me. There isn’t any such thing 
= more as being pro or anti-railroad. All of us are pro-transpor- 
tation. 

Let me cit, as an example of this spirit in transportation, an 
advertisement of a great transportation company that appeared in 
The Traffic World several years ago. This advertisement was ad- 
dressed to industrial traffic managers by a carrier that had transpor- 
tation for sale, and although I no longer believe in Santa Claus, I do 
believe this to be a sincere expression of the attitude of railroad 
traffic officers toward the technical traffic representatives of their 
patrons. It said: 

“You are of us. We are of you. Your problems are our problems. 
Our difficulties, trials, hopes and objectives run along parallel lines 
and we rise or fall together in mutual prosperity or adversity. There 
may be differences of opinion, but there will be mutual confidence; 
there may be different aspects of the same problem from different 
viewpoints, but there will be tolerance and friendship and mutual 
respect; there may be questions as to facts, but not as to sincerity 
of purpose; there may be exceptions to all generalizations, but they 
will only prove the rule, and that rule the Golden Rule.”’ 

This advertisement strikes a high note in business idealism. It is 
an almost poetic —— of the sense of mutual confidence, tolera- 
tion and respect which, I believe, characterizes the relationships in 
the field of transportation today. One of the fine things about the 
traffic field is the fine business friendships we find among railroad 
and industrial traffic men. There must be something more than 
merely earning a living in a business field that fosters such friend- 
ships. The industrial traffic managers and the traffic officers of the 
carriers who have this attitude are those who are making the trans- 
portation situation more satisfactory and traffic problems fewer. 


Professional Man in Business 


One of the most significant developments in business within recent 
years has been the steadily increasing number of professional men 
engaged in industrial and commercial organizations. Specialists in 
many branches of professional work have been recruited into industry 
in the United States and in other countries. Business is no longer 
conducted by individuals or by small partnerships of men of general 
training and experience in all branches of business management, but 
who are not specialists in any one branch. The science and art of 
business have become so complex that only trained experts can hope 
to administer the affairs of their respective branches of business effec- 
tively. The sun of the all-around business man is setting, and the 
day of the specialist in business is dawning. It is as futile to attempt 
to manage a present day industry, without technical. specialists, as 
it is to operate a modern factory without machinery. 


Technical Education 


Engineering schools, law schools, schools of commerce, and eve- 
ning and extension courses in technical schools have been training 
engineers, attorneys, accountants, and, recently, traffic and trans- 
portation men to fill the growing demand for technical specialists in 
commerce and industry. 

Traffic and transportation men of this country have been rela- 
tively slow in organizing along professional lines. Other bodies of 
technical men have banded together in order to promote the interest 
of actual or potential users of the technical services offered by mem- 
bers of the groups, to promote higher standards of business ethics 
among the members in various technical fields and to encourage 
technical education and higher standards in their own fields of activ- 
ity. Physicians, attorneys, engineers, accountants, architects, and 
many other groups of technically trained men offering their services 
to the public have organized into international, national, state and 
local bodies, with definite purposes and objectives to promote, protect 
and perpetuate their professions. 


Essentials of a Profession 


All groups of men engaged in a common line of business activity 
are not essentially or potentially professional groups. In addition to 
common vocational interest, there must be several other factors pres- 
ent to raise a group to the basis of a profession. 

First, there must be a body of technical or scientific data, which 
members of the groups must have mastered through study, practice 
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and painstaking work for a comparatively long period of time, unde 
competent guidance and instruction. 

Second, there must be a definite public service performed by men, 
bers of the groups. Definite and valuable services must be performy 
in the interests of those who employ the professional men and the 
services must contribute something of value to commerce and industry & 
and to the progress of mankind as a whole. 

Third, there must be a high standard of ethics, technical practica 
and spirit of cooperation among the members of the group. : 


Traffic Management as a Profession 


Traffic management qualifies as a profession in all of these ry 
spects. The amount of technical data to be mastered is great, con. 
paring the difficulty with the information required to be mastery 
by the members of any professional group. 
human body is no more difficult to understand than the anatomy ¢ 
a modern freight tariff or of a railroad financial report. The law y 
carriers is one of the most difficult branches of the study of lay 
Transportation accountancy is a difficult phase of this science. 

Traffic management, including the management of the  traff 
affairs of railroads, electric railways, steamship express companie 
motor lines, local cartage companies, air transport companies, indus. 
tries, commercial enterprises and municipal, state and national bodies 
is definitely a service of public importance. The United States Sy. 
preme Court has held in a number of leading cases that transprotatioy 
is a business clothed with a public interest. The men who are chargej 
with the responsibility of managing the traffic interests, of eithe 
the suppliers or users of transportation services, are performing tasks 
in which the carriers, shippers and the general public are directly 
and vitally concerned. 

The traffic and transportation men of this country have developed 
a spirit of cooperation and a sense of mutual dependence and a 
standard of ethics comparable to that of a professional group. The 
field is ripe for professional organization. 


Instruction in Traffic Management 


Courses in transportation have been taught at various leading 
universities in the United States for more than twenty-five years. 
Specialized courses in various branches of transportation science, and 
in railroad, steamship and industrial traffic management are of more 
recent development. Several university schools of commerce or busi- 
ness administration, university evening schools, extension schools 
and correspondence institutions offer technical instruction in traffic 
management to those already in the work and those seeking to enter it. 

The Wharton School of Finance and Commerce and the Graduate 
School of the University of Pennsylvania, the Harvard School of 
Business Administgation and other leading universities, including 
Yale, Columbia, Minnesota, Northwestern, Ohio State, Chicago, Iowa, 
California, Southern California, Illinois, Temple and New York Uni- 
versity, offer courses in transportation as parts of their courses lead- 
ing to undergraduate or post-graduate degrees. 

Evening schools or extension courses in transportation and traffic 
management are available to men already employed in the field. These 
courses cover the technical fields of railroad and industrial traffic 
management, ocean shipping, foreign trade and public utility man- 
agement. Correspondence courses in traffic are offered by several 
reputable correspondence schools. ; 

The increase in the number of courses in transportation, both 
cultural or general courses, and the vocational or professional courses 
in carrier and industrial traffic management, has been one of the 
significant changes in university and _ college curriculums in the last 
few years. Prior to 1920, the overwhelming majority of courses in 
transportation were cultural or academic. The courses covered the 
economic history of transportation, particularly of railroad and steam- 
ship transportation. A few university curricula included courses in 
traffic and rates and in coastwise, foreign and inland-water trans- 
portation. Since the passage of the transportation act of 1920, which 
imposed new duties and granted privileges to shippers and carriers 
in interstate commerce, many institutions have enlarged the scope 
of their courses of instruction in transportation. The art of traffic 
management is now taught in connection with the science of trans- 
portation economics. 


Value of Education in Traffic Management 


The legal background of traffic management in federal and state 
statutes, in the decisions of courts, of the state regulatory commis- 
sions, and of the Commission, causes these courses to be quasi-legal 
in nature. As a result of the activities of the universities and exten- 
sion schools in developing technically trained men to cope with the 
complex merchandising and transportation problems whcih confront 
the carriers and industries, the traffic technician, whether university 
trained, or self-taught, through the long hard school of experience, is 
coming to be recognized in commerce and industry as a professional 
specialist. The traffic manager is taking a place in the business 
world at the side of attorneys, accountants. engineers and specialists 
in purchasing, production and distribution, as an indispensable mem- 
ber of the modern industrial team. 


What Can Be Done About It? 


If the profession of industrial traffic management is ever to amount 
to anything, several things must be done by individuals and groups 
such are are represented here. 

First, the findings of the United States Department of Commerce 
survey, conducted under the inspiration of this organization and the 
direction of its capable vice-president, must be brought to the atten- 
tion of industrial and commercial executives. 

Some poorly informed men in business have, unfortunately, very 
hazy ideas of the work of the traffic manager in industry. They are 
sometimes considered as self-glorified shipping clerks, whose duties 
end with the routine of shipments, and a few other similar elementary 
tasks. There are, unfortunately, traffic managers whose duties do 
not rise very high in importance, but the men who bear the titles of 
traffic managers, in many industrial corporations and commercial 
organizations, occupy positions of great opportunity and responsibility. 
The importance of traffic management is recognized, however, by the 
executive heads of large industrial and commercial enterprises, and 
smaller organizations are following the lead of their larger rivals. 
Many new traffic departments are organized each year, and small 
traffic departments are being enlarged and strengthened. Each one 
of us must “‘sell’’ the idea of traffic management. ; 

Second, traffic men must broaden their horizons and extend their 
knowledge of traffic practice, distribution economics and public utility 
law, in order to prepare themselves for larger fields of service. | 

Third, adequate instruction must be provided for those seeking to 
enter the field by the colleges, universities, technical schools, extension 
courses and correspondence courses. 
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Fourth, a high standard of ethics must be maintained. 


ime, y 
“i Fifth, steps should be taken to regulate admission to the field 








d by men ough the organization of a national body of traffic managers simialr 
» Performes hrovganization, scope and purpose to the professional societies in 
N and th ther groups, including the accounting groups and the newly organized 
1d industy national association of life underwriters. This latter group has 


a standard curriculum of studies for preparation, an experi- 





adopted 





Hl practicg fm ence standard, an examination for admission and a certificate which 
- Hj; issued to qualified members. : oe 
a We can make a profession of traffic management if we will! 

these ry, é President Harkrader announced that Prof. Wilson would 

reat, com, } be the new chairman of the committee on education and research, 

yon & wherefore Prof. Wilson suggested that traffic clubs could help 
atomy by promoting sentiment in favor of transportation courses in 
he law «f™ schools of business. 
yf lav Mr. Lucas suggested, that railroad men, as well as industrial 
he - traff s traffic men, might improve themselves and add to their value 
~~ ) by equipping themselves to be of more service to their cus-. 
al bode” rs. 

ate 4 “a motion of Mr. Hull a resolution was adopted thanking 

Protatio [| the Atlanta Club for its hospitality. 

- hareed = The secretary announced that the registration for the con- 

Ng tasks W yention was 316 and that, pending printing of the official minutes 

directly of the proceeding, The Traffic World would reprint its report 

eVveloned > of the convention and furnish the reprints in any quantity 

) and desired by the clubs for distribution among their members. 

1D. The ae At a meeting of the new board of directors, Thursday after- 

- noon, H. A. Palmer was reelected chairman. An invitation from 
’ the Chicago Club and the Chicago Association of Commerce to 
leading F hold the semi-annual meeting in Chicago next spring was 

oo FF accepted, and a similar invitation from Tulsa for the 1931 

yf ene - annual meeting, in October, was also accepted. Invitations were 

: ee also received from Buffalo, Kansas City and Kalamazoo. 

Schools 

Be secy 

aduate WESTERN GRAIN RATES 

udine The Traffic World Washington Bureau 

= Chairman McManamy sent a telegram, October 7, to Charles 

Pos Donnelly, president of the Northern Pacific, notifying the latter 
that the Commission could not grant a request made by Mr. 

+ oma Donnelly for a conference between a committee of western 

raft railroad president and the Commission to discuss the general 

man- condition of the western railroads, with particular reference 

Veral to the western grain and trunk line class rate cases. 

both “T have placed before the Commission your personal 

urses request, made on behalf of a committee composed of presidents 

' the — of western railroads, for an informal conference to discuss the 

be general condition of those railroads, with particular reference 

the to the grain case and the Western Trunk Line class rates case,” 
am - said Chairman McManamy in his telegram. “The Commission 

See directs me to advise you that such a discussion will, of necessity, 

hich involve litigated cases upon which formal petitions are now 

‘iers pending. Therefore your request cannot, with propriety, be 

= 4 granted.” 

“ Announcement of the sending of the telegram to Mr. Don- 
nelly cleared up reports to the effect that executives of western 
railroads had arranged for a conference with the Commission, 

= at an early date, when the executives would isist upon recon- 

a sideration by the Commission of its recent decision in the grain 

gal case. It has now been learned that Mr. Donnelly made the 


n- request for a conference September 18. The request was not 
put before the Commission by the chairman until October 7, 
because conferences were not resumed by the Commission 
is until October 6. 


co TRANSCONTINENTAL AIR MAIL 


Assistant Postmaster-General W. Irving Glover, in charge 
of the air mail service, has announced that service over the 
New York-Los Angeles transcontinental air mail route will 
s begin October 15. 
' The new route has been set up with a layover point at 
Kansas City, Mo. This is necessary because the airway is not 
; completely lighted and will probably not be ready for night 
flying before January 1, 1981. 

The schedule from Los Angeles to Kansas City follows 
quite closely the present passenger operation now maintained 
by the Western Air Express, but from Kansas City to New 
a it forms an entirely new picture in the matter of air mail 

vice, 

There is also provided in this new schedule a service from 

St. Louis, Mo., via Springfield, Mo., Tulsa and Oklahoma City to 

Amarillo, Tex. It has not been possible to connect this leg 

of the schedule with the New York-Kansas City layout because 

of the necessity of operating a daylight flight from St. Louis 

to Amarillo. It will, however, afford advantageous connection 

to and from St. Louis and the southwest; will connect with 

. the through plane service at Amarillo after a night layover, and 

will eventually be worked into the continuous transcontinental 
Schedule after the lighted airway is completed. 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, S. D. New York.) Answer held within rule 
providing for final decree for part of claim admitted to be due 
(Admiralty Rule 29). 

Of $5,562.41, claimed by libelant for charter hire, respondent 
admitted that $3,222.06 was due over and above offsets and 
counterclaims. It was not disputed that there was charter call- 
ing for charter hire of $16,500, although it was insisted that 
agreement was oral. The rule will not be defeated because of 
controversy as to whether agreement was written.—Parthenia 
Corporation vs. Morse, 41 Fed. Rep. (2d) 961. 

Allowance of part of claim admitted to be due held not 
to constitute splitting of cause of action (Admiralty Rule 29).— 
Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Ce., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of New Hampshire, Hillsborough.) Statute 
requiring railroad to furnish all persons equal facilities and 
accommodations is merely declaratory of common law (Pub. 
St. 1901, c. 160, sec. 1).—Milford Quarry & Construction Co. vs. 
Boston & M. R. R., 151 Atl. Rep. 336.- 

Where there was no evidence of general undertaking of 
carrier to perform switching service on shippers’ premises with- 
out agreement, carrier’s failure to give plaintiff service on side- 
track without agreement did not violate statute (Pub. St. 1901, 
c. 160, sec. 1).—Ibid. 

Carrier has no duty at common law to receive or deliver 
freight upon private siding.—lIbid. 








Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


(Supreme Court of Florida, Division A.) Telegraph com- 
pany may be liable for injury or mental anguish proximately 
caused by its negligence in transmission of telegram, if such 
injury should have been contemplated (Comp. Gen. Laws 1927, 
sec. 6352). 

Syllabus by the court: In an action for damages for neg- 
ligence in the transmission or delivery of a telegram, it is not 
essential to a recovery that the particular loss or injury sus- 
tained was actually contemplated by the parties when the 
message was accepted for transmission, but the telegraph com- 
pany may be liable if the loss or injury sustained should have 
been contemplated as a probable and proximate result of the 
negligence complained of; and this rule is applicable in this 
state in actions for damages for mental anguish proximately 
caused by such negligence.—Western Union Telegraph Co. vs. 
Redding, 129 So. Rep. 743. 

Undisclosed principal of sender and addressee of telegram 
may recover damages for mental anguish proximately caused 
by negligence in transmission (Comp. Gen. Laws 1927, sec. 6352). 

Syllabus by the court: The undisclosed principal of the 
sender and addressee of a telegram may recover damages for 
mental anguish suffered by him which was proximately caused 
by the negligently erroneous transmission of such telegram.— 
Ibid. 
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Telegraph company must exercise due care to transmit 
messages correctly to addressees and those who appear in tele- 
gram to be beneficiaries thereof, where injury to them may be 
contemplated; telegraph company’s duty to exercise due care in 
transmitting messages may extend to undisclosed principal of 
sender. ¥ 

Syllabus by the court: A telegraph company owes a duty 
to exercise due care to receive and transmit genuine messages 
correctly to senders, to addressees, and to those who appear 
in the telegrams to be beneficiaries thereof, in all cases where 
injury to them may be reasonably contemplated or anticipated 
as the probable consequence of negligence; and this duty may 
in certain cases extend to the undisclosed principal of the 
sender, or the undiscloséd principal of both the sender and 
addressee.— Ibid. 

One who requested physician to get telegraphic report on 
throat specimen and whose name appeared in return message 
to physician could recover from telegraph company for mental 
anguish resulting from improper treatment of daughter as result 
of negligent transmission of return message (Comp. Gen. Laws 
1927, sec. 6352). 

The evidence disclosed that plaintiff's physician at plain- 
tiff’s request sent to the bacteriologist of the state health 
department a specimen of throat culture taken from the throat 
of plaintiff’s daughter for examination and telegraphic report 
thereon. The return telegram as delivered to the telegraph 
company by the bacteriologist was as follows: “Redding throat 
culture negative diphtheria,” and the message as delivered to 
plaintiff's’ physician read: “Redding throat culture received 
diphtheria.” Immediately upon the receipt of the erroneous 
telegram, plaintiff’s physician administered a curative dose of 
diphtheria anti-toxin, which would not have been administered 
but for the error in the first telegram. The administration of 
the anti-toxin had serious deleterious effects upon the child of 
such nature as to create fright and anguish on the part of her 
parents. Under this evidence the jury might reasonably find 
that both the bacteriologist, the sender of the message, and 
plaintiff’s physician, the addressee, were acting as agents for 
the benefit of plaintiff.—Ibid. 


RECIPROCITY IN BUYING 


At the resumption of the hearing in Docket 22455, in the 
matter of reciprocity in purchasing and routing, before Director 
W. P. Bartel and Examiner J. L. Rogers, in Chicago, October 
6, M. C. List, attorney in charge of the presentation of evidence 
gathered by Commission investigators, continued much the same 
line of questioning as that put to C. and N. W. witnesses the 
previous week (see Traffic World, October 4, p. 809). 

With reference to practices and policies on the Monon 
governing the buying of supplies and the cooperation between 
the traffic and purchasing departments, he put upon the stand 
J. H. Liebenthal, purchasing agent, H. R. Kurrie, president, and 
E. P. Vernia, vice-president in charge of traffic. In general, 
these witnesses denied that it was the policy of the Monon to 
hamper its purchasing department by insisting that shippers 
who patronized that line or who had tonnage to give it should 
be given preference in purchases, except in cases where “other 
things were equal,” those other things being price, quality and 
service. Mr. Vernia said he never hesitated to ask Mr. Lieven- 
thal to place upon his “inquiry list such patrons as came to 
him seeking that privilege, and the purchasing agent admitted 
that, when such requests came to him from the traffic depart- 
ment, he usually complied. Both denied, however, that names 
were ever removed from that list at the request of the traffic 
department. 

Mr. Liebenthal said that, although demands for reciprocity 
in buying had become much more frequent in recent years, he 
did not consider them annoying, but rather “amusing and 
interesting.” Pressed for his reason for being amused, he said 
he got an occasional chuckle from the manner in which three 
or four shippers took credit for routing the same traffic over 
his road. As an example, he mentioned a carload of paper. The 
maker of the paper, the seller of it and three separate printers, 
he said, all wanted him to think that the car moved over the 
Monon at their insistence, and that, therefore, they should have 
particular preference in the placing of orders for their product. 

Mr. Vernia said that several years ago the road learned that 
the business of reciprocity could be a two-edged sword and, 
as a consequence, asked for daily reports of purchases. Hence- 
forth, he said, his solicitors went forth, daily, armed with such 
lists in an effort to impress controllers of tonnage of firms from 
whom supplies had been purchased that their shipments should 
go over that road. 

The attorney for the Commission asked a series of questions 
which seemed to have for their object the bringing out of the 
fact that the Monon had ceased the purchase of coal from cer- 
tain mines on its lines when other roads built spurs and began 
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to move some of the tonnage from those mines. Mr. Ver) 
said that the Monon had lost three-quarters of the tonnage y 
certain Kentucky mines through the reciprocal activities of ty, 
southern roads, which he asked not to be required to mentin 
by name. The attorney respected his wishes. The traffic ma 
said that it was common practice to trade the movement 


five cars of commercial coal for the purchase by the road yf 


one car. 

Mr. Kurrie said that there was danger that reciprocal buy. 
ing might contravene public interest. He said this might com 
about by reason of the smaller producer who controlled little o 
no tonnage, being forced out of business, and again by increag 
of railroad operating expenses. He said he thought that th 
practice hurt the smaller and weaker roads who did not hav 
sO many “purchases to pass around.” He said that if pw. 
chasing and tonnage could be disassociated, it would be a goog 
thing for the railroads and the public. 

Similar sentiments were expressed by J. H. McCabe 
assistant freight traffic manager of the A. T. & S. FE, at the 
afternoon session. He said that he was glad the Commission 
had instituted the present inquiry and hoped it would issue ip. 
structions that he and others in his position could folloy. 
He said he thought that, if the present practice were allowed to 
continue unchecked, the railroads would soon be in a position 
almost as bad as the “old rebating days.” He cited an instance 
where his road had discontinued buying paint from the Charles 
Long, Jr., company, of Louisville, and had been met with the 
proposal that, if such buying were resumed, larger shipments 
of Carnation milk would move over his road. He said that his 
reply to this proposal was that “milk and paint don’t mix.” 


Mr. List questioned M. J. Collins, general purchasing agent 
for the Santa Fe, closely with reference to his practice in buying 
lubricating oils. Mr. Collins said that that commodity was 
bought on his road on the basis of tests rather than strictly on 
competitive bids. He said that his president has issued specific 
instructions not to “purchase traffic with orders for materials 
and supplies,” and that even the practice of permitting “friends” 
to revise bids did not obtain on his road. He said a revision of 
bids had not occurred more than five or six times since he had 
been in his present position. 


The question of draft gears and bumping posts, with regard 
to the ownership of one manufacturing company by the Swift 
family, and the control of the traffic of the Grigsby-Grunow 
company by the president of another, was also gone into, as 
it affected the Santa Fe. The correspondence in these cases, 
with its suggestions of increased traffic to follow purchases, and 
the instructions to certain freight representatives to “watch for 
the result” of orders given, was entered into the record. Mr. 
McCabe denied that he had ever conferred with the purchasing 
agent with reference to draft gears. He said that the cor- 
respondence contained everything that had transpired on the 
subject. 


The two sessions of October 7, at the hearing on reciprocal 
buying and routing, in Chicago, were devoted to an examination 
of two officials of the Burlington, J. R. Haynes, purchasing 
agent, and H. H. Holcomb, vice-president in charge of traffic. 

Mr. Haynes went over buying practices on his road for Mr. 
List and said that, in general, he would not “talk tonnage” 
with shippers who came to him seeking to exchange traffic for 
purchases. He said that, although there had been an increasing 
tendency to attempt to do that, he knew of only one instance 
where his road had been threatened with a shipper’s boycott 
in freight routing, that that was in the case of a small shipper 
and that he “didn’t pay any attention to it.” He said that, for 
the most part, the decision either to keep a firm on his inquiry 
list, or to remove that firm, depended on what he called “desk 
reports,” which came to him regularlly, and which indicated the 
quality of the goods furnished and the service rendered by the 
selling company. 

Most of the specific discussion was with reference to lubri- 
cating oil and coal. On the former, the witness said that con- 
tracts were made, as was the case on the Monon, on the basis 
of tests made by the road itself and that, moreover, the oil 
contracts were let after reports of the tests, of operating de- 
partment recommendations, and from the purchasing depart- 
ment, had been considered by the president and the operating 
vice-president. 

With reference to coal, he said that, in general, he himself 
determined the price to be paid, after watching the coal markets 
and observing the production costs at the railroad-owned Bel- 
laire mine. He said that orders were invariably placed for 
mine-run coal but that, frequently, due to overproduction of 
sorted coal, egg, nut and lump coal was furnished at the mine 
run price. 

The director wanted to know why the Bellaire mine was not 


worked to capacity, since it was owned by the Burlington, the - 


evidence showing that it was operated only three days a week. 
Mr. Haynes said that that was a matter of policy of which he 
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knew nothing. Later, Mr. Holcomb explained that the road 
didn’t want to “work out” the mine, because it always furnished 
a source of direct mining cost information, and because it was 
a lever by which the Burlington could keep down the price of 
coal purchased from other mines. 

Mr. Holcomb said that the extent of his relations with the 
purchasing department, with reference to the placing of its 
orders Was on occasions when Mr. Haynes had equal bids from 
a number of firms and came to him with the question: “Who’s 
your friend?” He said that, in the first place, he did not be- 
lieve that industrial traffic managers paid a great deal of atten- 
tion to demands from their sales associates to route or not to 
route shipments over specified roads. In the second place, he 
said, he averted the “annoyance” of shippers asking for pur- 
chases in many cases by sending them direct to the purchasing 
department. On the other hand, he said, his department made 
the fullest use of purchase reports in soliciting freight. 

“In other words,” he added, “we like to solicit from him, 
put don’t like to have him solicit from us.” 

The matter of draft gears was again gone into at length, 
through the medium of copies of correspondence with the 
Swift-Durable combination, the Waugh company and the For- 
syth company. Mr. Haynes said that there was a fairly defined 
policy on his road not to “standardize” gears or any other 
mechanical device, and this for two reasons. First, he said, 
there was a tendency on the part of mechanical men to shirk 
the acceptance of new appliances which would become more 
acute if anything approaching a standard was adopted; and, 
secondly, he pointed out the declining cost price of draft gears 
over a period of years as proof of the wisdom of spreading the 
business around, instead of concentrating it in the hands of the 
makers of one particular gear. 

Draft gears, he said, was one item, however, that had 
presented difficulties, because there were so many kinds, and 
because shippers who wanted purchases in exchange for traffic 
seemed to concentrate on it as a device suitable for profitable 
and ready sale. He called attention to a letter from C. E. 
Spens, executive vice-president of the Burlington, in which the 
writer said that anyone who could apportion his draft gear 
purchases to the satisfaction of the makers and the traffic de- 
partment of the road would be “performing an impossible task.” 

Representatives of the Commission spent the whole of both 
sessions, October 8, clearing up points left over from the ques- 
tioning of C. & N. W. witnesses the previous week. President 
F. W. Sargent was interrogated with reference to instruction 
which he had issued to his purchasing agent to “place your orders 
with Heywood-Wakefield for current business,” the current busi- 
ness involved being seats for new suburban cars. Mr. Sargent 
explained that, after many years of close relations with the 
seat company, its president had issued a diversion order against 
traffic ordinarily routed over the C. & N. W., upon the rails of 
which the plant was located. His investigations, Mr. Sargent 
added, disclosed that that diversion order was the result of the 
failure of the Heywood-Wakefield company to get an order which 
went to a competitor at prices which he afterward learned 
were less than the cost of making the seats. He said that it 
was always his policy to buy materials at the lowest possible 
prices consistent with a fair profit for the seller. 

In this instance, he agreed to confer with representatives 
of the seat company only on condition that the diversion order 
be canceled, which was done. He then went to New York to 
talk the matter over, and after considering all aspects of the 
case, including the fact that good-will could be reestablished 
between his road and the seat company on the basis of an 
immediate order involving only five cars, and also the fact that 
the Heywood-Wakefield bid was only slightly higher than that 
of what he considered a less responsible firm, he ordered the 
seats bought from the Heywood-Wakefield company. 

Mr. Sargent was also questioned about the building of ice 
plants at Clinton, Ia., and Proviso, Ill. He said that the mat- 
ter had been in the hands of a committee of road officials ap- 
pointed by himself, which committee decided that it would be 
wiser for the road to contract for the construction and opera- 
tion of the plants by outside firms, his road to buy ice from 
them at an agreed price. He said he did not know that the 
Swift company had any connection with the Continental Ice 
Company and the Western Ice Company, builders of the plants, 
until the Proviso plant was opened, on which occasion he met 
Mr. O'Hara, traffic manager of the packing company. 

: In answer to general questions, Mr. Sargent said that he 
did not think the tendency toward reciprocity was a particu- 
larly dangerous thing for his road. He said he paid little atten- 
tion to talk that came to him as to threats to remove tonnage, 
or prospects for increased tonnage based on the withholding 
or granting of purchase contracts. “The traffic department says 
a lot of things,” he remarked in a tone that conveyed the 
Impression that he took statements of that kind with the 
proverbial grain of salt. 

So far as the ethics of the practice were concerned, he 
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said that he believed that if two business concerns were friendly, 
it was natural for them to do business with each other, other 
things being equal—that, in fact, it would be unethical to do 
otherwise. 

“I was brought up an old-fashioned McKinley Republican,” 
he added. “And if, as was then taught, reciprocity between 
nations is honorable and upright, reciprocity in industry must 
also be honorable and upright. As a practicing lawyer I, for 
instance, usually kept my funds and those of my clients in the 
bank that intrusted me with its legal affairs—and I apprehend, 
Mr. List, that you have done the same thing. Reciprocity is 
a major factor in American business from the largest to the 
smallest, and if you intend to eliminate it, you will have to 
change the entire method of doing business in the United States.” 

E. A. Clifford, of the North Western, was questioned briefly 
as to the reason why contracts covering the two ice plants 
were not signed until after they were built and in operation. He 
said that the delay was due to a number of reasons, but that 
the work had gone on under a number of memoranda in which 
the terms of the agreement were set out. These memoranda 
and the contract were introduced in evidence. 

The investigation then went off on what seemed a subject 
only slightly connected with its stated objects. Arthur A. 
Adams, general traffic manager of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company and its subsidiaries, was produced on subpoena, 
together with files of correspondence and other records, to 
explain the transaction by means of which he had obtained 
movement on some 200 gondola cars purchased from the New 
York Central, and delivered under load to the Oregon and 
Northwestern road, a Hines property, at Burns, Ore. 

Commission investigators took the position that Mr. Adams 
had sought loadings for these cars, simply to evade what would 
have been the tariff charges on newly purchased equipment. 
The Director referred to Commission decisions, which he con- 
tended indicated that the rate should have been charged for 
the cars, whether or not they were loaded. H. M. Byers, freight 
traffic manager for the C. & N. W., appeared briefly on the 
stand to forward his contention that the tariffs the Director 
cited did not apply, and that a combination of a commodity 
rate to Omaha and the class rate beyond, which provided for 
free movement of cars under load, was the correct rate to apply. 
He said that he invariably moved new equipment in that way 
if it would save his own equipment. 

Mr. Adams contended that, in fact, the cars did not belong 
to his interests until they got to Burns. Although they were 
sold f. o. b. Chicago, and his company agreed to pay repair 
charges on them beyond that point, he said that ownership 
was not to change hands until they arrived at the Oregon and 
Northwestern. He said that his chief reason for seeking loads 
was to keep the cars, which had been carefully inspected, from 
“running around the country” and to help the New York 
Central out with loads. All of the cars were eventually loaded 
with Hines material. 

Examiner Rogers seemed determined to get the witness to 
admit that his real reason for seeking lading was to evade the 
freight charges on the cars that might otherwise have been 
assessed. He questioned the witness at length, on the basis of 
correspondence with the C. & N. W., as to whether or not he 
had intended to give the impression to Mr. Byers that if he 
could get loads for these cars it would save the Hines company 
money. What seemed to the examiner to be Mr. Adams’ refusal 
to answer directly so exasperated him that, at length, he re- 
minded the witness that he was testifying under oath. 


The sessions of October 9 were devoted to the questioning 
of two representatives of the Chicago Great Western, A. C. 
Simmons, purchasing agent, and Oscar Townsend, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic. 

Mr. Simmons’ description of the manner in which purchases 
for his road were handled was much the same as that put in 
by other railroad witnesses earlier in the hearing. He said 
that the only occasions on which he permitted revisions of bids 
were in such cases where bidders came to him, either before 
the bids were opened, or after they were opened, but before the 
orders were placed and asked the privilege of submitting new 
prices. In such cases, he said, he gave that permission without 
divulging what the lowest bid was, and such permission was not 
dependent upon the asker being a “friend of the road.” In 
fact, he insisted, he believed in a majority of cases they were 
not. 

Mr. List questioned the witness particularly with reference 
to his coal, lumber, steel rail and oil purchases. Coal, Mr. 
Simmons said, was not handled by his department on the Great 
Western. At the request of the Commission attorney, it was 
agreed that the person in charge would be present for ques- 
tioning on October 11. As to steel rails, the witness said the 
price was standard and that it was the custom of his depart- 
ment to divide its rail orders on the basis of the capacity of 
rolling mills. The attorney went into some correspondence in 
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which definite offers of tonnage had been made for purchases 
of lubricating oil on the basis of four cars for one, later revised 
to five cars tor one. Mr. Simmons said that some oil had been 
purchased from these companies, but that price was the con- 
sideration, not the promised tonnage. 

He added that actual and potential tonnage was a factor in 
the placing purchases, but insisted that it was “the last con- 
sideration.” 

Mr. Townsend said that he furnished his purchasing de- 
partment with no regular reports of shipments, and that his 
contact with Mr. Simmons in this regard was limited almost 
entirely to occasions when, where equal bids were submitted, 
the purchasing agent asked his advice as to the firm from 
whom the goods should be purchased. He said, however, that 
the purchasing department furnished him monthly with a list 
of vouchers for supplies bought, which his department used in 
soliciting freight shipments. 

Questioned with reference to purchases of Cardwell draft 
gears on the assumption that tonnage from the Grigsby-Grunow 
company would follow Mr. Townsend said that he had used no 
influence to procure the purchase of these gears by Mr. Sim- 
mons’ department; it was his impression, he added, that the 
gears had been bought before he discovered that Mr. Cardwell 
controlled the radio company’s routing. 

Asked as to whether the purchase of these 500 draft gears 
had produced tonnage, Mr. Townsend replied that they had 
produced “only disappointment; in fact, from the standpoint of 
the traffic department, they were a total loss.” 


LAKE CARGO COAL CASES 


Nearly a hundred battle scarred veterans of the lake cargo 
coal war were on hand for the opening engagement at Chicago, 
when hearing in dockets 23240 and 23241 reconvened at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, October 6, before Examiner C. M. 
Bardwell. The complaint in the first of the cases was filed by 
the Ohio Lake Cargo Coal Rate Committee, and others, on be- 
half of southern Ohio coal producers, and in the second by the 
Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau, and others, on behalf 
of the Pennsylvania operators, the issues in the two cases re- 
viving the long drawn out controversy between so-called south- 
ern and northern producers, in the eastern territory, as to the 
proper differential to apply on shipments from the two terri- 
tories moving to Lake Erie ports for trans-shipment to the 
northwest, as well as on traffic to Central Freight Association 
territory. The original hearing in the two cases was held at 
Washington in June (see Traffic World, June 21, p. 1635). 

The first day of the hearing was taken up by a continua- 
tion of the testimony of A. D. McElvany, for the western Penn- 
sylvania producers, and C. B. Ackerman, for the Ohio interests. 

They were followed, on the second day, by a witness for 
the Anthracite Institute and a representative of northwestern 
consumers. After that the railroads began the presentation of 
evidence, which was expected to require the rest of the week, 
and possibly a part of next week. It was not thought the hear- 
ing would conclude before the close of next week. A large 
number of witnesses for northwest consumers and state com- 
missions in the destination territory are expected to take the 
stand. It has been decided that a further hearing will be held, 
in Washington, sometime after adjournment of the Chicago 
hearing, for receipt of rebuttal testimony from the complain- 
ants, and possibly others. 

A large number of exhibits were introduced by both Mr. 
McElvany and Mr. Ackerman, supplementing the testimony 
presented at Washington, showing the relative movement from 
northern and southern fields, distances, etc. A new set of 
“seale” exhibits was introduced by Mr. Ackerman, constructed 
on a similar principle to those he presented at the Washington 
hearing, but with high-grade, light-loading commodities elimi- 
nated, leaving only the low-grade, heavy-loading commodities, 
according to his statement. They were for the purpose of com- 
paring the lake cargo rates with scales applicable to other 
commodities and, also, to make comparisons between the rates 
from northern and southern fields, on the basis of existing 
scales applicable from the northern fields. By setting up scales 
based on rates from limited producing areas in the north, he 
obtained rates, under a variety of scales, from the south areas 
of production, at figures variously ranging from $1.88 to $2.49. 

G. N. Snider was the witness representing the Anthracite 
Institute. He was placed on the stand by F. L. Ballard. He 
introduced a substantial amount of commercial information about 
sales and shipments of anthracite, for the ostensible purpose of 
showing that the anthracite producers were in no position to 
support a change in the relationship between rates applying 
to bituminous and anthracite coals that would be disadvan- 
tageous to the latter. 

The gross tonnage of anthracite coal moving over the Lake 
Erie docks, according to him, declined from 3,600,000 in 1920 
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to 1,179,000 in 1929, a reduction of 67 per cent. The two ty 
of coal are in competition, he insisted, and it is a competi 
in which the anthracite producer is already getting the yw 
of it. Rates on the latter are now higher than on bituming, 
he said, and it would be unjust to make the situation any wo, 
by reducing the rates of the complainant, without making gj 
lar reductions in the rates of the members of the associatiy 
which he represented. The membership of the Anthracite | 
stitute, he said, represented 90 per cent of the producers , 
anthracite coal. : 

A. S. Boden, commissioner of the Chamber of Commerce y 
Aberdeen, S. D., asserted that the consumer had a vital inter 
in the issues before the Commission. It is a “settled fact thy 
any change in rates is passed along to the consumer,” he Sail 
An increase in the rates would mean that gas and fuel] ail 
would be substituted for coal, in a great many instances, at 
cording to him. If any change was to be made in the relation 
ship between rates from the northern and southern fields, ; 
should be done by reducing the northern rates, he said. | 

“The carriers are all together” was the way one man &. 
pressed the position taken by the railroad witnesses. Uni 
formly, they asked that present relationships be allowed to 
stand, and no change ordered. Tonnage trends, according tj 
evidence presented by B. W. Hermann, vice-president in charge 
of traffic, Norfolk & Western, have been decidedly in favor 9 
the northern producers in the last two years. He emphasize; 
the great importance of the coal traffic to his line by pointing 
out that, on figures for 1929, it represented 80.23 per cent of 
the traffic and revenue it received. 

Frank M. Whittaker, vice-president in charge of traffic, ¢ 
& O., made the point that mines on the line of his road in active 
operation numbered 660, in 1923, and that at the present tim 
there were less than 300. 

Testimony of a general nature, including a survey of the 
lake cargo controversy and a large amount of data as to dis. 
tances, tonnage of the different roads, etc., was presented by 
Roy S. Kern, chairman of the coal, coke and iron ore com 
mittee of the C. F. A. carriers. His testimony was used as 


— work on which the later railroad witnesses founded 
elrs. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8499. Joint petition of West Jefferson Home Tele- 
phone Co. and Ohio Bell Telephone Co, for approval of acquisition 
by latter of property of former in Madison county, O. 

Onde hak Tetenkene — nena y hy Cedarville Telephone Co. and 
ne Co. for approval of a isiti y le yi y 
a former in Greene potas Rag cquisition by latter of property 

, Finance No. 8501. Indianapolis Union Railway Co. asks authority 
to issue and sell $1,000,000 of 4% per cent refunding and improvement 
mortgage gold bonds to Union Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., at 97% 
and accrued interest. Proceeds to be used chiefly to reimburse appli- 
cant for expenses in connection with track elevation work. 

Finance No. 8501. Sub. No. 1. New York Central Railroad Co. 
and Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co. ask 
authority to guarantee bonds referred to in No. 8501. 

_Finance No. 8507. Joint application of St. Paul & Kansas City 
Railroad Co. and Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rajlway Co. for 
authority to abandon 5.69 miles of branch line in Lucas county, la. 
extending to Olmitz mine No. 2. ss 

Finance No. 8501, Sub. No. 2. 
authority to guarantee $1,000,000 of 
Indianapolis Union Railway Co. 

Finance No. 8510. Rio Grande, El Paso & Santa Fe Railroad Co. 
ask authority to issue $500,000 of general mortgage bonds to refund 
a first mortgage bond for like amount which is owned by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. ; 


_ Finance No. 6229. Supplemental application of Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Railway Co. for amended certificate for public convenience 
and necessity authorizing a change in the location of the Cone 
nelisville extension between Station 1721 plus 80 and Connellsville, 
Pa., and the operation by means of a trackage right over the rail- 
way of the Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghiogheny Railroad Co., 
now under lease to the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Co., in 
Connellsville, instead of new construction in Connellsville. 

Finance No. 8509, New York, Ontario & Western Railway Co. 
asks authority to issue $3,370,000 of general mortgage bonds for re- 
imbursement of expenditures, and to pledge them as collateral security 
for notes heretofore issued and which may be issued. 

Finance No, 8510. Charleston & Western Carolina Railway Co. 
asks authority to issue $151,266.62 of 5 per cent first consolidated 
mortgage bonds to be held in the company’s treasury for the present. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co. asks 
4% per cent gold bonds of the 





PALM KERNELS ON COPRA BASIS 


The Commission has authorized E. B. Boyd, as chairmal 
of the Southern ports foreign freight committee, to publish 
rates on palm kernels, on five days’ notice, on the basis of the 
rates on copra, from Gulf ports to Cincinnati and Ivorydale, 0. 
on a minimum of 40,000 pounds. As present the rates are on 
the class basis. The new rates will be 27 cents on imports 
from Europe and Africa and 30 cents from points other than 
Europe and Africa. The reduction was made on account of 
prospective imports of kernels, the first ship carrying such 
traffic being expected to reach port about October 10. They 
are to be published in a supplement to Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A-1952. 
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' and because of the seasons. 
types of cars is almost wholly 
' one for the individual railroads. 
' But the size and seasonal char- 
' acter of the movement of impor- 
' tant commodities that use the 
| three types named make it neces- 
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all types of cars, the attention of the car service 
division of the A. R. A. in that connection is almost 
' entirely devoted to three types. Those are the box car, 
' the coal car, and the refrigerator car. Yearly migrations 
| of supply of those types occur with the regularity of 


The supply problem on other 


sary to maneuver them much as 
an army would be maneuvered 
in meeting an enemy, large mo- 
bilizations taking place in one 
part of the country at one sea- 
son and at another part in an- 
other season. 

The 2,277,464 freight cars 
owned by class I railroads the 
first of this year included 1,053,- 
057 box cars, 913,464 coal cars, 
99,397 fiat cars, 84,683 stock 
cars, 40,741 refrigerator cars, 
9,613 tank cars, and 76,509 of all 
other kinds. 

In addition to the many 
other uses to which box cars are 
put, a select battalion of water- 
tight, odorless members of that 
family must be on hand in the 
western wheat fields at a definite 
time every year to receive the 
flood of wheat and other grain 
that nature, with the aid of the 
recently depressed farmer, turns 
loose. Some 600,000 to 650,000 
carloads of grain are shipped 
every year, a large part of which 
moves out of the central western 


wheat producing region in a period of three or four 


months. 
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[st pe having authority to require relocation of 





W. D. Beck, district manager, car service division, 
American Railway Association, at Chicago; also man- 
age 


“The box car is required in the west. 


tucked away on some siding in the east.” 


_ The first critical period of the wheat movement ar- 
rives about the middle of June or the first of July, he ex- 
plained. At that time the southwestern railroads, and 
particularly those huge collection systems and arteries 
for the grain movement, the Santa Fe and Rock Island, 
begin loading wheat in earnest—the activity gradually 


: We keep that 
In mind all the time and try to keep the cars rolling in 
that direction,” said W. D. Beck, district manager of the 
car service division, at Chicago, when asked about the 
handling of the car supply. “A box car has no business 


r of the refrigerator department. 


to them. 


said Mr. Beck. 
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Car Supply and Its Use (Part 2) 


hree Major Problems of Car Supply Presented by Box Car, Coal Car, and Refrigerator Car 
—$100,000,000 in Refrigerator Cars Idle Ten Months of Year—Division Acts as Liaison 
for Assembling and Distributing Information and Railroads and Shippers Do 
Work — “Short Routing” of Empty Cars Returning to “Home” Roads 
Important Accomplishment — Shippers’ Advisory Boards 


shifting north in succeeding weeks. ° 

“Tf the Santa Fe and Rock Island filled every siding 
they have with box cars prior to the beginning of the 
movement, they couldn’t keep up with the combine,” 
Introduction of the combine harvester, 
it has been pointed out, has reduced the time in which 
the grain moves from the southwestern fields to elevators 


and terminal markets from a 
period of three or four months 
to only five or six weeks. 


A Job for All 


All the railroads shoulder the 
burden of moving this enormous 
flood of grain, he said. “Two or 
three times in the year we call 
them together and tell them, for 
instance, that the Santa Fe 
needs help and that, if it doesn’t 
get it, the whole railroad fra- 
ternity will be in the soup.” 
The result is that even the other 
western roads in the grain ter- 
ritory give up cars to the Santa 
Fe and Rock Island. The big 
source of supply, however, is in 
the east. Between fifteen and 
twenty thousand cars were 
turned over to those two roads 
through their Chicago connec- 
tions in the course of three or 
four weeks last year, according 
to Mr. Beck. Through such co- 
operation, last year’s crop was 
handled very well, he said. The 
railroads brought the grain out 
from the fields so fast that the 
elevators held up the flow. The 
Santa Fe was unloading on the 
ground because the elevators 
were gorged to capacity, without 
further space for loads brought 


As soon as the flow of grain out of the southwest begins 


adjusted to that. 


to subside, the flow from the territory back of the Mis- 
souri River gets going and the car supply must be re- 
The biggest strain on supply, so far 
as the box car is concerned, comes in October, it was 
explained, when shipments from the Missouri River ter- 


ritory are still moving heavily, the northwest is going 


strong, and there is still some movement from the south- 
western fields, and, in addition, that is a peak period 
for the movement of a large number of other commodities 
that are loaded in box cars. 
the heavy grain movement from the fields and country 
elevators has pretty well passed, but up until then, as 


By the first of the year, 
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Mr. Beck expressed it, it keeps the box car busy—that is, that 
part of the supply that can be sorted out from the general 
supply without creating shortages in connection with commodi- 
ties that have a more stable movement. 

Throughout all this, the car service division acts as a 
liaison for the transmission of intelligence between shipper and 
railroad and between railroad and railroad. As stated in the 
preceding article, it has not, in recent years, found it necessary 
to resort to formal orders in filling its function of preventing 
car shortages. It tells the story and the individual railroads 
do the work. 

Open Top Equipment 

While the movement of coal is characterized by a decided 
peak in the winter months, the problem of car supply created 
by it is not so much of an emergency nature as that to be met 
in the case of the box car. The relation of the car service 
division to the movement of coal and open top equipment gen- 
erally does, however, serve to illustrate another phase of its 
routine work—that is, its maintenance of a strict check on 
car movement to see that cars are promptly returned to home 
roads in accordance with the car service rules. Nearly every 
road serving the coal mining districts has sufficient equipment 
of its own to take care of the needs of the mines along its 
line. But in a normal year, from January 1 to about April 1, 
the representatives of the division are kept busy checking the 
use of the coal cars and open top cars to see that they are 
directed toward the coal producing territories. A second 
demand of a seasonal nature begins to make itself felt about 
the first of April and continues to influence the situation until 
about the first of November. In that period the sand and gravel 
pits are busy and there is a heavy movement of those com- 
modities as well as of crushed stone, requiring open top equip- 
ment. At the same time, shipments of manufactured iron and 
various other commodities requiring that type of equipment are 
considerably heavier than at other times of the year, so that a 
careful watch must be kept to see that supply is properly dis- 
tributed. For the rest of the year, from November 1, roughly 
to the end of December, the cars are being moved to the coal 
mines in terms of ownership. 

Figures for 1928 show that 7,844,627 cars of coal were 
loaded. There were 1,596,497 loads of sand and gravél and 
655,497 carloads of crushed stone, making another 2,252,216 
carloads to be taken care of by the same 900,000 cars of the 
open top or coal car type owned by Class I railroads, in addi- 
tion to a substantial volume of shipments of a miscellaneous 
character that move in them. The fact that the coal and sand, 
gravel and crushed stone movements are seasonal to a consid- 
erable degree makes the strain on supply a good deal greater 
than would be the case otherwise. 

“We don’t pin any posies on ourselves for the work done 
by the car service division in checking this movement,” in- 
sisted Mr. Beck. “After all, it is the railroad fellows that do 
the job. And the contribution of the shipper can be, and 
actually is, a large one.” To make the double point, he gave 
a specific illustration of the way in which a car supply problem 
in his own territory had been handled. 


“Early in September of 1928,” he said, “—and again, in 
1929, the same situation developed—the stone and sand and 
gravel shippers were complaining about the equipment situa- 
tion. Complaints were received not so much about an actual 
shortage of cars that existed, but indicating fear of one develop- 
ing. These had been coming in to us to a rather alarming 
extent just before the fall meeting of the advisory board at 
Springfield, Ill. Our organization got busy and circularized the 
railroads on the information reaching us, telling them to come 
to the advisory board meeting prepared to talk it over and do 
what was necessary. By the time the meeting convened the 
situation looked pretty tender.” 5 - 

The result of that action of the district office of the car 
service division, was that the situation received a thorough 
“working over” at the meeting, according to Mr. Beck, and it 
was decided that the railroad and shipper representatives should 
meet at Chicago a few days after the advisory board meeting to 
discuss just that one matter. In the meantime, it was decided 
that everyone, shipper and carrier, should put his best foot for- 
ward and do all possible to relieve the strain on car supply that 
had developed. The shippers agreed to hold cars as short a time 
as possible in loading and unloading and the railroad representa- 
tives to expedite their movement. 

The result was, Mr. Beck said, that the threatened shortage 
disappeared within three days, through the harmonious coopera- 
tion of shippers, carriers, and the car service division representa- 
tives. 

The Nomad of the Rails 


The situation with respect to refrigerator cars is differ- 
entiated in certain respects from that. surrounding either the 
box car or the coal car. The car service division has control 
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over the movement of all railroad owned cars, but that do, 
not extend to equipment owned by private car lines, whic, 
own a great majority of the refrigerator cars. As against th 
slightly more than 40,000 refrigerator cars owned by the raj, 
roads there are some 140,000 refrigerator cars owned by privat, 
and so-called railroad-controlled or railroad-financed lines. Hoy. 
ever, agreements have been made between the private lines and 
the refrigerator department of the car service division thy 
gives assurance that the former will assist in meeting emg. 
gencies that develop in connection with refrigerator car supply, 
Besides an appreciation of general good to be obtained fron 
a policy of cooperation on car service problems, the railroads, 
in turning their own equipment over to another line, have the 
further inducement of the per diem charge of a dollar a day 
for the use of cars that might otherwise be idle. The phrag 
of the soldier in the last war, “a million days a million dollars” 
with which he accompanied any reference to the reward his 
Uncle had provided for his service, has more literal significance 
here than’ it had there. The per diem rental does not accrue 
to privately owned cars but, under the agreements which the 
refrigerator department has made with the lines, they receive 
help from the division in meeting contracts with individual 
railroads for supplying that class of equipment, and in othe 
ways are compensated for their surrender, to a limited degree, 
of control of their cars. 

The refrigerator department of the car service division was 
organized in 1918, with headquarters at Chicago, to give it 4 
more direct and centrally located control over the supply. Mr, 
Beck, in addition to being manager of the district having Chi. 
cago as its headquarters, is also manager of the refrigerator 
department. 

A substantial number of the 173,301 refrigerator cars in 
the United States (Canadian lines, according to,the most recent 
figures available, own 7,226 refrigerator cars) are owned by 
packers and others and are confined to movement of packing 
house products, meats, dairy products and other such com- 
modities, so that the number available to cars for the more than 
1,000,000 carloads of fruits and vegetables handled each year is 
considerably reduced. Though of a seasonal nature, the problem 
of moving the fruit and vegetable crops to market is complicated 
to some extent by the fact there is considerable variation in the 
time at which such crops begin to move. 

Ignoring such variations, the picture for the year, in its 
major outlines, of the work to be done by the refrigerator car 
begins with a heavy movement of citrus fruit from California 
and Florida in the early months, followed by a large movement 
of cantaloupes and vegetables from the Imperial Valley of 
California. Beginning in June, the Georgia peach crop requires 
between sixteen and seventeen thousand refrigerator cars, that 
many carloads being shipped in the coursé of a few weeks. And 
there is a substantial movement of vegetables from the Red 
River and other Texas and southwestern districts beginning 
fairly early in the year and continuing well into mid-year and 
later. 

But it is not until the second half of the year that the pinch 
on supply is felt, despite the fact that such migrations as those 
caused by the citrus crops are almost entirely a one direction 
movement, so far as loads are concerned, and the territory of 
origin is highly localized. In every month of the year, with 
the exception of September and October, there are from 30,000 
to 40,000 idle refrigerator cars, representing an investment of 
nearly $100,000,000. 


Marshaling of cars for the California grape movement is 
one of the most difficult problems of the car service division. 
It is begun early in August. At the same time cars are moving 
to the northwest for the ‘Washington and Oregon apple crop, 
which provides some 40,000 carloads each season. The grape 
movement from California alone calls for from 60,000 to 80,000 
refrigerator cars each year. In September and October, whet 
it is at its height, there is a movement from almost every state 
in the union. Florida shipments have begun by the latter part 
of October, and the Maine potato crop is moving by that time. 
Because of the vastness of the country and the remoteness of 
the producing sections, it is impossible to shift the car supply 
from one region to another on short notice. It is an all the 
year round job. To accomplish it the car service division makes 
it a practice to check delays in unloading at consuming markets 
and keeps a record of the speed with which the individual lines 
handle the empty cars. 


. Saving Miles on Empties 


Another interesting phase of the work of the division, illus- 
trating the variety and importance of the problems it deals with, 
is represented by a car service committee organized at Chicago, 
composed o fall the lines reaching that city. Through frequent 
meetings of its members, it has greatly simplified car handling 
problems in the terminal. One of its most important accomplish- 
ments has to do with the return of empty cars to their owneTs. 
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Under the car service rules, a car, on being made empty, must 
be sent back to the owning line over the route by which the 
shipment was made, unless a return load is obtainable. 

“Frequently,” said Mr. Beck, “these empty cars get into the 
terminal under such circumstances that to return them over the 
route by which they moved loaded, would require that they be 
sent out in the opposite direction of the home road.” 

To take care of that, he said, and prevent the wasteful 
transportation that would result, the Chicago committee on car 
service adopted a plan for “short-routing” the cars that saves 
many miles of empty haul. An an illustration of what was 
meant, he gave the following concrete example: 


A far eastern car arrived in Chicago after having been loaded by 
the eastern line with a shipment going to Tacoma, Wash. At Chicago, 
on the movement out, the car was delivered to a western line which 
took it to St. Paul, a distance of 410 miles. There it was delivered . 
to another western line, which took it to Tacoma, a distance of 1,775 
miles. At Tacoma, the car was reloaded for Omaha, Neb., that being 
in the general direction of the home road, and the rule of return via 
the route of loaded movement applying to empty cars not operating. 
From Tacoma to Omaha, the car traveled 1,928 miles. It was again 
loaded at Omaha with a shipment going to Bloomfield, Ind., a dis- 
tance of 738 miles. The car had traveled a total of 4,851 miles after 
leaving Chicago, and under the car service rules, no load being avail- 
able at Bloomfield, it was returnable to the eastern line via the 
route it had traveled while loaded. But, through the plan devised 
by the Chicago committee, the car was delivered by the road that 
unloaded it at Bloomfield to the western line that had originally 
taken it out of Chicago, which in turn delivered it to the proper 
eastern line for home movement. 


This cooperative action, made possible through designation 
of a clerk on each of the Chicago roads to make reports and 
supply information to the other roads as to the “home route” 
on such cars, saved the railroads the extravagance of moving 
that empty car 4,437 miles that would have been required to 
bring the movement into conformity with the standard rules. 


Individual Interests Subordinated 


The wisdom of the railroads in pooling their car service 
problems in the car service division can hardly be doubted. 
Without some measure of that it seems hardly possible that the 
modern transportation problem could be met at all. As evidence 
that the car service division is doing at least a reasonably 
good job in fulfilling the duties placed on it by that action are 
cited the operating records of the last ten years. Of course, in 
considering them, there are a large number of other factors to 
be taken into account. But a full survey of the activities and 
duties of the car service division, which extend beyond those 
outlined here to such matters as handling embargoes and others, 
suggests that it represents a cooperative program of the largest 
scale—perhaps, without exaggeration, on a scale not previously 
known to the world. It has full authority to take cars from one 
line and put them at the disposal of a competing line. Rule 19, 
of the code of per diem rules, the keystone of its Magna Charta, 
says it shall have the power to “suspend or permit departures 
from car service rules .... exempt, when necessary, cars of 
any type from the provisions of car service rules... . transfer 
cars from one railroad or territory to another ... . conduct 
investigations, including examination of car records,” and so on. 

Through the organization of shippers’ advisory boards it 
has brought harmony out of chaos in car service matters in less 
than ten years. At those board meetings shippers and carriers 
bury the hatchet in every sense but the literal one, and go after 
their common problems in a way that brings results that could 
be achieved in no other way. One prominent railroad official 
has been quoted as saying that “in the last decade, the railroads 
have made many improvements in their physical plant, in road- 
way and in rolling stock, but, perhaps, none of these improve- 
ments has been so beneficial to all concerned as the improved 
public relations that have been fostered by the regional shippers’ 
advisory boards, fostered by the car service division.” 


NEW BARGE LINE BEGINS SERVICE 


Backed by $3,500,000 of St. Louis and New York capital, 
what is said to be the first privately owned barge-express serv- 
ice on the Mississippi and Ohio rivers began operation October 
3, when a tow of the Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company 
left Cincinnati for New Orleans. L. Wade Childress is president 
of the new company. 

Through utilization of this new system of river transporta- 
tion shippers will effect savings of from 10 to 25 per cent under 
all-rail rates, depending upon the type of service rendered, 
according to the announcement by Mr. Childress. Transporting 
general merchandise and high-class freight in carload and less- 
than-carload lots, the first tow consisted of twelve 300-ton barges 
and the towboat “Ohio.” Six days were expected to be required 
for the downstream trip and from twelve to fourteen days for 
the upstream haul. Tows will leave Cincinnati and New Orleans 
each week. 

“The service will be rapidly expanded on the Ohio and other 
rivers just as soon as it can be determined that our initial op- 
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eration is profitable,” said Mr. Childress. ‘We are confident 
that the inland waterways are destined to play an increasingly 
important part in the country’s transportation system. With 
the deepening of channels, great fleets of barges will undoubt- 
edly push up the Mississippi as far as Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
In Kansas City and Chicago freight is available for river trans- 
portation today, and is simply awaiting the improvement of the 
Missouri and Illinois rivers. 

“At the outset only Cincinnati and New Orleans will be 
served directly by the new barge line company, although many 
other cities in the Mississippi Valley may profit through joint 
rail and water rates,” he said. 

Only express service will be afforded by the new service 
for the time being, although slower freight movements probably 
will be inaugurated within a year, it was said. The company’s 
traffic department has been in operation for six months and the 
reports, according to the announcement, indicate that ample 
tonnage is available to operate capacity loads. 

Through an order issued by the Commission, July 11, rail- 
roads were directed to establish through rail-barge and rail- 
barge-rail rates on various commodities between points in cen- 
tral territory, on the one hand, and points in southern and south- 
western territory, on the other. 

Of the six towboats included in the company’s initial fleet, 
four large ones will be used on the main line between Cincin- 
nati and New Orleans. Built at a cost of $410,000 each, two are 
powered with turbo-electric engines and two with uniflow steam 
engines. Each develops 2,000-horsepower. They are of tunnel- 
type construction, equipped with screw propellor, and are said 
to be the most powerful towboats ever launched on the inland 
waters. With an all-steel hull, they will contain a lower and 
two super decks and pilot house. Each of the large towboats 
has a length of 200 feet, beam of 40 feet and sufficient power 
to tow from 2,000 to 3,000 tons on fast express schedule and 
approximately 8,000 tons of slower freight. Drawing seven 
and one-half feet of water, they will be capable of developing 
a speed of from 10 to 12 miles an hour downstream, and from 
4 to 6 miles upstream. When heavy freight service is inaugu- 
rated, the boats, pushing a tow of from 20 to 25 barges, will 
have an average round-trip speed of approximately 4 miles an 
hour, it is stated. Express tows will consist of from 10 to 12 
barges. 

Each of the large boats will carry a crew of thirty. 

Powered by Diesel engines, the two small towboats, of 50 
and 160-horsepower, respectively, are of caterpillar construc- 
tion, allowing them to operate in shallow water. It is expected 
they will be used on various feeder lines to be established by 
the company in secondary rivers, such as the Arkansas. One 
was built at a cost of $50,000, while the other represents an 
expenditure of twice that sum. 

Fifty barges, 109 feet long, 21 feet wide and with a capacity 
of 300 tons each, comprise the main fleet. They will draw 
loaded seven and one-half feet of water, while the seven small 
barges to be used on the feeder lines will have a four-foot 
draft. All are of the closed cargo-box type. 

Chief among the company’s stationary equipment is its 
$500,000 river terminal recently completed at Cincinnati. De- 
signed to provide for the 60-foot difference between low water 
and flood stage, the stone and steel building extends for 175 
feet along the river front and protrudes far over the harbor 
line. The company has over 900 feet of river frontage. The 
terminal is equipped with powerful elevators which drop to the 
water level and serve the two levels in the terminal building, 
the lower one for unloading of trucks and a higher one to serve 
railroads. The terminal is capable of serving 20 freight cars 
and 40 trucks simultaneously and is equipped to unload 1,000 
tons of freight a day. The company also has leased space in 
the Municipal Terminal at New Orleans, adjoining the terminal 
of the Government’s Mississippi Warrior Service on the Indus- 
trial Canal. 

In addition to Mr. Childress, officers of the company are: 
Vice-president, Carl J. Baer, St. Louis; secretary and treasurer, 
Guy A. Thompson, St. Louis; directors, Frank A. Thompson, 
Frank C. Rand, A. W. Johnson, J. D. Perry Francis, Horton 
Watkins. St. Louis: Grant Keehn, Sidney J. Weinberg and 
Walter E. Sachs, New York. 


The company employs between 200 and 250 persons. Head- 
auarters will be maintained in Cincinnati and New Orleans. Its 
capital of $3,500,000 is fully paid up. 


RAIL WAGE STATISTICS 


The number of employes reported by Class I railways as 
of the middle of July, 1930, was 1,531,711, and the total com- 
pensation was $217,885,133, according to wage statistics compiled 
from carrier reports by the bureau of statistics of the Commis- 
ion. Compared with the returns for July last year the sum- 
mary for July this year showed a decrease of 213,185, or 12.22 
per cent in the number of employes, and the total compensation 
a decrease of $37,009,758, or 14.52 per cent. 
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St. Louis Benefits from This Man’s Knowledge 


IKE all farm boys, Phil W. Coyle, traffic commissioner 
for the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, enjoyed hang- 
ing around the railroad station. As early as 1865, he set 

his youthful goal as telegraph operator at a local railroad 
station in Great Valley, N. Y. His interest in railroads has 
never waned and today he holds the position of traffic com- 
missioner of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 

For four years he worked in the Great Valley station with 
no remuneration except his board, but while still in his ’teens 
he was appointed station agent. 

“Then it was that I became something of a ‘poobah,’” he 
says, “a title which I earned because I became a jack-of-all- 
trades. I became interested in law and began to study it. 
That knowledge of law gained by light of an oil lamp has stood 
me in good stead in many a tight place since then. 

“IT had been reading law only a short time until I found a 
real need for it. There was no lawyer in the village and the 
opportunity presented itself to run for the office of justice of 


the peace. I did so, 
and won. Then _ the 
fun began. It seemed 


that the chief business 
of a justice court in 
that town was to_ settle 
domestic and _  matri- 
monial troubles. 

*‘T often had to ad- 
journ court in order to 
perform my duties as 
station agent, as I had 
not found it necessary 
to relinquish that job. 
But being the only 
legal authority and the 
station agent in the 
town was not all. I 
saw the need for a 
banker. I had grown 
up in the vicinity and 
was consequently 
trusted by everybody. 
The station safe served 
as my vault and I be- 
gan receiving all sorts 
of valuables from per- 
sons who wanted them 
placed in my hands for 
safekeeping. However, 
my banking business 
was almost entirely re- 
stricted to this class 
of finance, because I 
drew the line when it came to lending money. 

“There was no coal dealer, so I conceived the idea of han- 
dling and selling fuel. This was a successful little business 
venture and within a short time I had built up quite a clientele. 
So, by the selling of tickets, receiving train orders, moving 
freight, conducting court, maintaining a safety deposit vault, 
and selling coal, I did manage to keep busy.” 


Coyle’s chance to get into the big league of railroading 
came when a friend invited him to join in the operation of a 
small, narrow-gauge railroad as general freight and passenger 
agent. The road extended thirty-five miles through the then 
newly developed oil lands of New York. In a short time he 
became assistant superintendent of this road, originally known 
as the Allegheny Central and later reorganized under the name 
of the Lackawanna and Pittsburgh. 


“We had a unique method of determining our freight rates 
on that oil road,” he says. “They depended on the condition 
of the wagon roads and the weather. This was our only com- 
petition, so when the weather was bad our rates were accord- 
ingly higher. 

“In the first year of operation, we earned nine cents a ton 
mile on freight. Later on, when the oil industry declined, we 
were glad to get six mills a ton mile. Our passenger rate was 
five cents a mile.” 


To the years of varied experience obtained while serving 
in different capacities with the smaller roads in the earlier 
part of his life, Coyle attributes much of the credit for a system 
of shipping now in use by St. Louis merchants and manufac- 
turers, and which he conceived soon after coming to the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce about twenty-four years ago. 

It is this plan, now known the country over as the “package 








car system,” and originated and built up by Coyle, that hag 
revolutionized the handling of less than carload lots of freig 
No other city in the United States has developed the Package 
car system as has St. Louis. Twelve hundred package Cary 
daily from that city give the retailers who use this market 
virtual express service for their freight. 

“I found when I came to the Chamber of Commerce thy 
the shippers and carriers were both groping in the dark With 
respect to the movement of less than carload traffic.” y; 
Coyle explains. “The traffic bureau of the chamber, with the 
counsel of our industrial traffic managers, set about establish. 
ing a method of handling these shipments that would discloy 
to the public what the carriers were attempting to do an 
present to the carriers facts that would justify them in q. 
panding and systematizing their service. We obtained definite 
schedules from each of the carriers serving St. Louis, giving 
the time of departure daily of all through merchandise cay 
sealed to given points, the number of days in transit and the 
hour of arrival at des. 
tination. This we pub. 
lished in book form. 

“This not only dis. 
closed to the shipping 
public the service of. 
fered by each carrier, 
but it disclosed to all 
the carriers what each 
was dging. This service 
is so scheduled that a 
salesman for a St. 
Louis house out on the 
road may, by referring 
to folders that he car. 
ries, tell his prospec. 
tive customer with 
great accuracy when he 
can expect his goods 
to arrive. This is a 
strong talking point by 
which St. Louis busi- 
ness men Have profited 
greatly. 

“The advantage to 
the ordering merchant 
in enabling him to 
make a shorter turn- 
over by decreasing the 
time his goods are in 
transit is obvious. I 
consider that the job- 
ber or manufacturer 
with whom an order is 
placed by a retail dealer is obligated to give as much attention 
to the forwarding, expeditious movement, and safe handling of 
the goods to destination, as a retail merchant in delivering goods 
to his local customers. It is on this principle that we con- 
centrate our efforts upon our package car system.” 


PANAMA RAILROAD DIVIDEND 


Acting Secretary of War Payne October 8 sent to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury a check for $350,000, representing a 5 
per cent annual dividend declared by the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany out of its earnings for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930. 
The government owns the entire stock of the railroad compaDy, 
amounting to $7,000,000. The company operates the 50-mile rail- 
road across the Isthmus of Panama and a fleet of steamships 
between Panama and New York. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


Acting Secretary of War Payne has approved an allotment, 
from the river and harbor funds, of $1,000,000 for continuation 
of the improvement of the Missouri River from Kansas City to 
its mouth. 

An advance of $197,000 for the purpose of increasing the 
width of the entrance channel of Oakland Harbor, California, 
has been accepted from the Board of Port Commissioners of 
Oakland by the Acting Secretary of War. The project was aD- 
proved in the river and harbor act of July 3, 1930, but no money 
was appropriated therefor. The port commissioners desire that 
the work be started now. The money advanced will be repaid 
out of later appropriations. 
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Twenty-Fifth of a Series of Articles on the 


and Marketing, by Prof. L. C. 


trial ownership of transportation facilities, it may 

be said the steam railway is essentially a com- 
munal type of transportation. There is, however, a 
substantial amount of railway trackage and locomotives 
owned and operated by industries, as well as of freight 
cars. These railways may logically be divided into three 
groups, namely, (1) industrial sidings and plant facil- 
ities, (2) industrially owned terminal switching lines, 
and (3) industrially owned trunk lines. The reasons 
prompting shipper ownership are not the same for all 
three. The classification, of course, is not exact, as there 
is some overlapping. 

Industry Sidings and Plant Facilities 


The expense of construction and maintenance is 
borne by the industry, and ownership rests with the 
industry served, in the case of industry sidings and plant 
facilities. Therefore the shipper must consider the invest- 
ment and the maintenance expense, which in some cases 
are considerable items. On the other hand, if the volume 
of inbound and outbound freight is large, the expense 
of employing alternative methods of local transport may 
be much greater still. In the absence of an industry 
siding, the shipper must take delivery from a_ public 
team track or at the freight stations of the carrier. With 
a large volume of carload freight, drayage expense would 
become well nigh prohibitive. 

As plants become larger, these industry sidings 
become an intricate maze of tracks, serving many build- 
ings. They are then used not only for spotting inbound 
and outbound cars, but also for intra-plant transport, in 
lieu of other methods of internal hauling. One or more 
locomotives may be added to perform the switching work, 
and even some freight cars, and may be retained for use 
wholly within the plant. 

Except for the power factor, it is difficult to see how 
these facilities could be economically furnished by an 
independent carrier. The tracks are built on the ship- 
per’s property; usually they serve that industry 
exclusively ;} and by their very situation they are not 
fitted to give adequate service to other industries. More- 
over, the industry should have such tracks under its 
ownership so that necessary changes can be made as 
manufacturing needs dictate. With regard to the per- 
formance of switching operations, however, there is a 
choice. The industry may depend upon the common 
carrier for this work, or may itself perform that task. 
With a large volume of such work, the industry may 
advantageously own engines and employ crews in order 
to control the time of switching operations. The ques- 
hon of obtaining allowances for performing such work, 
which the carrier is really obligated to d6, obviously 
enters into the determination of the policy to be followed. 
Possibly the shipper can perform such operations more 
cheaply than the carrier can, if the volume is large; but 
even the cost of a partially idle engine and crew may 
be offset by manufacturing economies gained. 


Industry Owned Switching Lines 


Industry owned terminal switching lines differ from 
plant facilities, in that they extend off the plant to make 


(iat owners the discussion of the policy of indus- 
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stand pparently shippers do sometimes allow other firms to use their 
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connections with one or more trunk lines and often per- 
form switching for industries other than the parent one. 
The number of concerns possessing such facilities is 
fairly large, especially if the roads operated by logging 
and mining concerns are included in this group. 

In many cases industrial switching lines evolved out 
of plant facilities by extension of tracks off the plant, 
or by the acquisition of trackage rights over trunk lines. 
A survey of the cases involving such railway properties 
which have been before the Commission, suggests some 
or all of the following reasons for industry ownership. 
(1) In some cases the industry in question was not 
originally located on the rails of any carrier and built 
a railroad to secure such a connection. (2) In other 
cases, although located on one carrier, they sought con- 
nections with other carriers to secure the advantages of 
competition between railroads in switching service, 
freight rates, or allowances. (3) Probably many of 
these lines were originally built, acquired, or received a 
somewhat more extended development, to secure what 
were subsequently condemned as preferential favors; 
such as, excessive divisions of through rates, exhorbitant 
switching allowances, free passes for employees of the 
industry in capacities other than railway service, sub- 
stantially free maintenance of the plant facility tracks 
proper, and substantial, if not complete, exemption from 
demurrage. (4) In some cases these switching lines 
were built to provide more direct connections between 
two plants of the same company located in the same com- 
munity. (5) In other cases the motive of unified switch- 
ing activities within the plant enclosure is alleged to 
have been the significant one. (6) Or, an existing switch- 
ing line was regarded as inadequate to accord proper 
service to some industry, and was acquired by that 
industry to effect its rehabilitation. 

Usually it is only the very largest industries that can 
afford the capital outlay required for such lines, and that 
can assume the risk that switching revenues may not 
equal the expenses of operation. Steel companies and 
manufacturers of railway equipment are prominent 
owners of such facilities. While the short lines operated 
by mining companies, stone quarries, and lumber concerns 
differ somewhat from terminal switching lines, and have 
some of the characteristics of short trunk lines, the 
reasons for industrial ownership appear to be much the 
same as those enumerated above. 


Industrially Owned Trunk Lines 


Apart from logging roads, which often become short 
trunk lines, and certain important switching lines, which 
also resemble trunk lines, there is very little industrial 
ownership of what might be termed trunk lines in the 
United States. The instances are too few to warrant 
generalizations concerning the advantages of shipper 
ownership of such facilities. The most convincing 
reason assigned for the Ford acquisition, some years ago, 
of the D. T. & I., emphasized the strategic importance of 
that railroad to the Ford works, its utter inadequacy at 
that time to render good service, and the necessity of 





2These allowances were discussed in the industrial railways case, 
29 I. C. C. 212-373; presumably they are now historical matter, and 
significant only as they help to explain why industrial ownership 
originated. Per diem reclaims seem to have been the most discussed 
type of allowance to industrial railways in recent years. 
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expending large sums to rehabilitate the property. As regards 
the ore railroads of the United States Steel Corporation, a report 
of the Commissioner of Corporations,? in 1911, stressed the 
large earnings and the control over the rates on iron ore. The 
Ripley report on proposed railway consolidation, 63 I. C. C. 
497-8, states that the Bessemer and Lake Erie was built origi- 
nally as a pacemaker for rates. Freight rates; of course, con- 
stitute an important part of the cost of steel. The desire to 
control this cost would be natural. Since the volume of traffic 
is large and moves in a well defined channel, a large corpora- 
tion would probably sacrifice no economies in attempting to 
own a major portion of the transportation facilities required 
to haul the iron ore from mine to blast furnace. Ownership 
of railroads from the mines to Lake Superior, control of steam- 
ships on the lakes, and of a railroad from Lake Erie to the 
eastern furnaces, would give substantial control over the trans- 
portation of the most important inbound material. Probably 
such industrial ownership of carrying facilities produces a 
closer coordination of transportation and manufacturing policies. 


industrially Owned Highway Transport Facilities 


The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce has cir- 
culated the estimate, based on traffic surveys by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads, that, of the motor trucks in the 
United States, 18 per cent are operated by commercial carriers. 
This percentage, it is stated, divides into 11 per cent by contract 
carriers, and 7 per cent by common carriers. 

If attention is first given to the reasons for employing com- 
mercial trucking -firms, a general resemblance to the arguments 
for employing common carriers by rail is observed. Thus, it 
is argued, the field of highway transport has become very tech- 
nical, the proper administration of local hauling requires special- 
ized attention, and independent trucking firms are better able 
to solve such problems. They can give more study to the 
adaptation of the vehicle to the type of hauling involved, can 
secure more complete loading, more constant utilization and 
less empty mileage of vehicles than can the average shipper. 


Again, the shipper who thus contracts for his local hauling 
does not have capital tied up in transportation equipment and 
can utilize the amount so released for trading ventures. Some- 
what akin to this point is the question of delivery of equipment 
necessary to meet peak-load demands, which may amount to 
10 per cent or 15 per cent of the total trucking equipment. A 
general cartage firm, working for numerous industries, probably 
would require less excess investment than would all of these 
firms, if dependent entirely upon their own vehicles. Further- 
more, it may be urged that it is cheaper to hire than to own, 
because the commercial cartage industry is typically one of 
small units, poor organization, with a general lack of cost 
knowledge, and because of the presence of intense competition; 
that frequently haulage rates are offered much below what it 
would cost the industry itself to perform, and often below the 
true costs incurred by cartage firms themselves. 

But these points favorable to the hiring of trucking service 
are subject to several qualifications. Thus, the fact that the 
average commercial cartage firm is organized on a small scale,‘ 
as compared with other transportation agencies, and often much 
smaller than firms employing it, may enable the merchant to 
realize in his own trucking department many, if not all, of the 
economies which the commercial cartage firm is supposed to 
realize. The ease with which the cartage business is entered 
permits many irresponsible firms to gain a footing. This, 
coupled with reckless competition, is not a desirable condition 
from the service standpoint. Even the very low rates at times 
enjoyed may prove a source of embarrassment rather than sat- 
isfaction to the shipper, if the long run viewpoint prevails. 
Many cartage firms have so few clients that their pagk load 
demand practically coincides with that of their clientele. For 
many merchants, moreover, the peak load problem is not espe- 
cially serious. Either there is very little variation, or it can 
be taken care of by means of a small amount of reserve equip- 
ment, or by means of overtime, or by some overloading, or by 
more intensive utilization of existing equipment, or by hiring 
a few vehicles during the rush period. A minor point not to 
be overlooked is that some states impose a greater burden of 
taxation upon vehicles for hire® than upon equipment used by 
the owner. 


%Report on the Steel Industry, vol. 2, pp. 374-376, Commissioner 


of Corporations. 

4A study of commercial cartage in Chicago, in 1925 (unpublished), 
secured data from some 188 cartage firms, mostly the more important 
ones. Ohly 4 reported over 100 employes; 2 reported aggregate in- 
vestments in excess of $200,000, and 2 reported annual gross operating 
revenues in excess of $500,000. 

‘In a study, made in 1925, of common carrier truck fees and taxes 
in 25 states, Prof. Henry R. Trumbower, then with the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads, found that a three-ton truck owned by a 
common carrier would pay, on the average, $212.31 more per annum 
than a similar vehicle operated by a private carrier. The common 
carrier, of course, is subject to regulation not imposed upon the 
private carrier. 
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Specific Reasons 


So much for general considerations. In many cases mo, 
specific reasons exist for shipper ownership of trucking equip 
ment. (1) Many commodities require special equipment {y 
local hauling, as in the case of milk, ice cream, and bakery 
products. This works for shipper ownership, as in the cay 
of private railway cars. (2) In a rather large number of cage 
the truck driver is really a salesman, distributing goods fro, 
the vehicle. This is usually the case as regards dairy Products, 
beverages, ice cream, and products sold direct to the consume, 
by the so-called “tea companies.” It is not regarded as econop. 
ical to provide both drivers and salesmen; hence, the salesma 
must be both. Now the selling function is the more importay 
one, and the firm finds it impossible to part with control ove 
its selling personnel. In other words, the selling and _ trap. 
porting functions are here so closely associated in personne 
that shipper ownership is thought to be indispensable. (3) 
Even where truck drivers are not salesmen, many firms regarj 
it as desirable to retain control over the delivery function, 
whether or not it can be performed more economically by con. 
mercial cartage firms. They desire to control the appearance 
and condition of the vehicles; the routing and schedules adopted: 
the appearance, attitudes and duties of the drivers, and the 
instant availability of equipment. These considerations ar 
usually uppermost in the minds of department store managers, 
for the vehicles are advertising mediums and the drivers are 
agencies for the creation of good-will, or its opposite. And eve 
though delivery costs are but a small percentage of selling 
price, the frequency of the delivery service is an important ele. 
ment in store competition. 

It should be apparent that this field of transport has pro. 
nounced economic differences from rail transport. Typically, 
the hauls are short, the tonnage transported small, and the 
transportation units themselves relatively low in cost. Although 
the highway, itself, is an expensive instrument, its enjoyment 
is communal, and the cost of the highway is only partially con- 
nected with the carrying services performed. The type of 
carrying performed is of such a nature that the degree of con- 
centration attained in railway and waterway transport is hardly 
possible. Moreover, numerous shippers are large enough to 
achieve the economies of large scale highway transport within 
their own organizations. Since the hauls are predominantly 
local, they can readily control the employes performing them. 

Nevertheless, even within this field of transport, some types 
of hauling are more amenable to commercial cartage than others. 
(1) First may be mentioned long distance trucking, or trucking 
in excess of, say, twenty-five miles. The amount of such truck 
ing for any one shipper is apt to be small. Back-hauls are 
difficult to secure, and the common carrier by combining the 
shipments of numerous shippers, and possessing an organization 
to secure return loads, has an advantage. (2) Second, the haul- 
ing between warehouses and factories, on the one hand, and 
the stations and team tracks of carriers, on the other, is a 
good field for commercial cartage. Here a considerable tonnage 
moves over well defined routes, back-hauls are available, and 
the movement is not so closely associated with selling activities 
as to demand shipper control. However, if a shipper must 
use trucks for outbound hauling of local deliveries, inbound 
l. ec. 1 tonnage may furnish a satisfactory return load for the 
shipper’s own trucks. (3) Deliveries by manufacturers and job- 
bers to other manufacturers, jobbers and retailers, locally, 
afford considerable employment to contract haulers. 

Industrial Ownership of Shipping 

It is difficult to state exactly how much of the world’s 
shipping is industrially owned, but a study of such sources as 
Fairplay, Bowen and Wedge’s “Merchant Ships of the World 
will show that a large part of the shipping tonnage of the 
United States, and a considerable fraction of that of the world, 
is industrially owned.® One authority states that, of 2% million 
gross tons of tankers under the American flag, over 2 million 
are owned by the oil companies.? On the Great Lakes and on 
the Ohio River industrial owned tonnage predominates. _ 

As in the case of railway facilities, little direct testimony 
is available-to show the reasons for such ownership. But the 
opinions ventured by various shipping authorities indicate thal 
the same reasons prevail here as in the case of other types of 
transportation facilities. (1) Large scale industries are able, 
by owning and operating shipping, to effect a better coordination 
between transportation, production and marketing. (2) Certal 
commodities require special types of shipping, notably oil, mo 
lasses in bulk, perishables, iron ore and coal. In fact, concerns 
receiving or dispatching large volumes of such commodities 


64 computation by the writer some three years ago showed that 
some 21 companies, most of them carrying oil, accounted for more than 
3,300,000 gross tons of shipping. The privately owned shipping tonnage, 
however, greatly exceeds that. ‘Privately owned’’ means, of course, 
industrial ownership; it has no reference here to government versus 
private ownership. “wr 
7Calvin & Stuart, Merchant Shipping, p. 134. 
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account for the greater part of industrial tonnage. (3) Such 
large scale enterprises need to be assured of the availability 
of tonnage for outbound shipments or inbound supplies. This 
joint possibly counts more heavily in shipping than with rail- 
ways, because of the mobility of shipping; i. e., it can readily 
he diverted to other sections of the world. The case resembles 
that for shipper possession of railway freight cars. (4) Owner- 
ship of steamship lines enables a concern to exercise control 
over freight rates and to overcome the risk of excessive fluctua- 
tion in such rates. (5) The marketing program of a concern 
like the United Fruit Company may necessitate control over 
the service (schedules), and the discipline needed to secure 
that service. (6) There is an advantage, undoubtedly, in hav- 
ing tonnage available for ships, and ships for the tonnage. It 
would seem that some traffic expense might be lessened. Such 
expenses in ocean shipping are a considerably larger percentage 


of gross operating revenues than is the case with railroads.’ 


(7) Considerable profits have been realized from ship operation 
in certain instances. (8) It would appear that industrial owner- 
ship of tonnage may be more readily effected, in the case of 
inbound raw materials, such as oil, iron ore, coal, bananas, and 
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so on. The tonnages are large; they follow a few routes, and 
the movement is continuous. 


Summary 


It is obvious that, in all of these fields of transportation, the 
reasons for industrial ownership and operation of transportation 
facilities are much the same, despite some significant differ- 
ences. The shipper who employs the common carrier gains 
economies, but sacrifices the specific adaptation of the vehicle 
to his needs, assurance that equipment will be available when 
he needs it, and control over the carrying operation. If the 
economies thus gained, are small, and the elements sacrified 
are important, there will be a tendency for the shipper to retain 
transportation under his control. He can do this more effec- 
tively where short hauls are involved, and where the trans- 
portation equipment does not impose a heavy burden of over- 
head costs. The large enterprises can obviously go further in 
this direction than can smaller ones. Especially is this so 
where a large volume moves continuously between a few points 
over the same routes. It is clear that highway transport is 
the frontier of conflict between communal and private transport. 
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OCEAN SHIPPING NEWS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


No perceptible improvement has been noted in the full 
cargo market in the last week, without a single change worthy 
of note in any of the divisions of the market, although the time 
charter market in the West Indies trade held its slight advan- 
tage previously reported. The increased activity in this direc- 
tion has not resulted in any advance in rates, however. Ton- 
nage available continues slightly in excess of requirements, 
especially in the grain trade, where a few more vessels have 
left the St. Lawrence in ballast in search of employment else- 
where. 

Four fixtures constitute the business reported in the grain 
market, two from the Gulf and two from Montreal. The 
Montreal cargoes were for the Mediterranean and French At- 
lantic ports and those from the Gulf for Greece and Rio de 
Janeiro. In regard to the future outlook, a difference of opinion 
exists in freight market letters by freight brokers. One of 
these reports that it is difficult to foresee any improvement in 
the near future, while another maintains optimism enough to 
say that there is a better feeling among the brokers and that 
it is felt that a break in the depression is in sight. The latter 
- no definite information to substantiate the hopeful feeling, 
owever. 

Except for a renewal of inquiry in the Gulf-River Plate trade, 
business in lumber appears to remain at a standstill, with only 
one fixture reported. All other divisions remain substantially 
a previously noted. 

On the Pacific coast, however, September brought forth 
the best volume of business of any month in the year, according 
lo the review of north Pacific freights issued by the General 
Steamship Corporation, Ltd. The new crop of wheat was the 
predominant feature, the review states, and the current month 
should see a continuation of the fixtures accomplished. 

The review continues in part: 


British Columbia exporters played the leading role in chartering 
tonnage for wheat from Vancouver to United-Kingdom-Continent. 
Rates consistently remained at low levels with 23s being the maxi- 
mum paid for usual ranges which can be said to be the going rate 
today. No scarcity of tonnage was experienced but same continued 
ad offer in large volume at the 23s level. Some tonnage was taken 
y American charterers for Columbia River loading with rates up 
‘oa maximum of 24s 9d, but as yet American charterers have not 
Proved a big factor in full cargo business. 

There is a China inquiry in the market for full cargoes of lumber 
at rates in the neighborhood of $6, but owners apparently prefer 
Wheat which has been obtainable to date. Lumber to Japan is very 
quiet and regular liners are experiencing difficulty in filling up their 
Space at present conference rates. 


_ The review further comments on the intercoastal lumber 
situation, in which plenty of lumber offers, without much in- 
lerest being shown by carriers, due to the low rates prevailing. 

Cable advices from Shanghai to the Dollar Steamship Line 
are to the effect that the customs embargo on freight to Tientsin 
has been lifted, effective October 8. A few months ago an 
embargo was placed on freight destined to Tientsin via Shang- 
hai, with the result that cargo for the former port has been 
transshipped in the last few months at Kobe. 





The Intercoastal Conference has put a new rule into effect 
in regard to allocation of rates on mixtures of commodities, 
providing that where a mixture of commodities in different 
items is permitted at the respective rates and the aggregate 
of the weights fails to make up the carload minimum the short- 
age in weight shall be apportioned over the commodities at the 
rate applicable to each one. 

The Gulf Pacific and Redwood Lines are arranging a unifi- 
cation of services and revised schedules to afford frequent 
evenly spaced sailings east and west, between Gulf and Pacific 
ports, which will become effective as soon after November 1 
as possible, according to T. L. Ford, vice-president of Swayne 
& Hoyt, Inc. Offices of the two lines maintained in New Orleans, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Mobile, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Seattle and San Francisco are to be combined under the new 
arrangement, and, while no reference has been made to the 
subject, it is understood that the proposed unification will ulti- 
mately result in the entry of the Redwood Lines into the Gulf- 
Pacific Conference. 


Speaking before the Propeller Club of New York, Com- 
missioner S. S. Sandberg, of the Shipping Board, said that the 
interest of the federal government is no longer centered in 
operating ships, and that its function from now on will be to 
develop a great volume of information to aid private interests. 
Characterizing its future place in American shipping as a 
laboratory for weighing and testing the elements which enter 
into its problems, he said the board plans to remain an active 
force in aiding ship operation and developing the trade of the 
nation. The American public needs to be educated to the im- 
portance of a strategic place in world shipping, Mr. Sandberg 
said. He urged that American ship lines stress this factor in 
advertising their business and soliciting trade. 


STEAMER LINES ON L. I. SOUND 


The New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company, 
in No. 6469, in a brief in support of its contention that it should 
be permitted to continue to operate vessels on Long Island 
Sound, said it was submitted that the record on further hear- 
ing had demonstrated that the operation of the New Haven’s 
water lines was in the public interest and was of advantage to 
the convenience and commerce of the people of New England, 
and that a further continuance in such operation would neither 
exclude, prevent, nor reduce competition on the routes by water, 
within the meaning of paragraph 11, section 5, as interpreted 
by the Commission heretofore. 

“The New Haven,” says the brief, “is making an earnest 
effort to develop and improve the complete and coordinated 
rail, water and truck transportation service, so essential if New 
England’s industries are to successfully participate in the highly 
competitive markets of today. It has been and is the desire and 
intention of the New Haven and its subsidiaries that all their 
operations, in the intensely competitive situation with which 
they are faced, shall at all times be in accordance with the law 
and the rules and regulations of the Commission. It is believed 
that they are now and have been so conducted.” 
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SHRINKING FLEET CORPORATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, when asked 
about reductions in personnel in the Fleet Corporation, stated 
that any impression that a great many employes were to be 
abruptly thrown out of employment was erroneous. He called 
attention to the following order issued by the Fleet Corporation 
with respect to this phase of the matter: 


To all department heads: In connection with the inauguration, 
of the Shipping Board’s plan of placing into effect the lump sum 
operating agreement and the necessary reorganization to meet this 
new arrangement, you should take steps to see that employes in 
your department do not get the impression that there is to be a 
wholesale dismissal of those who have rendered long and faithful 
service with the corporation. 

The necessary readjustment is simply a continuation of the 
liquidation program which has been going on for some years past, 
during which most of our employes have been successful in making 
outside connections or transfer to other departments of the govern- 
ment. Every consideration will be shown employes in assisting them 
to obtain employment, as in the past, with steamship operators who 
have taken over Shipping Board lines, and other private owners. Gen- 
erous treatment will be shown all employes affected, and every as- 
sistance given them to obtain transfer to other and perhaps more 
rear» seed positions with outside agencies. J. Caldwell Jenkins, vice- 
president. 


Chairman O’Connor said most of the employes would be 
able to obtain employment with the private steamship owners, 
the number of which owners had increased as a result of the 
continuing transfer of government lines to private interests. 
As a matter of fact, said he, employment had been on the in- 
crease in the steamship industry, due to the tremendous impetus 
given to American shipbuilding through recent legislation, and 
by the transfer of the government’s lines to private American 
owners, who must have the services of competent and expe- 
rienced steamship personnel such as has been built up within 
the Fleet Corporation. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS 


Summaries of agreements among ocean carriers approved 
by the Shipping Board October 8 follow: 


Anchor Line, Cunard Line, Frank Tourist Co., Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Line, Holland America Line, Lloyd Sabaudo, Raymond & Whit- 
comb, Swedish American Line and United States Lines: Agreement 
covers passenger cruises to the West Indies, Central and South 
America during the period December 1, 1930, to December 31, 1930, 
and includes one-way transportation between United States ports and 
ports en route. The parties agree to maintain their published mini- 
mum fares and to make no change therein until 14 days after notice 
of such intention has been filed with the secretary of the Trans- 
Atlantic Passenger Conference. Improvements in accommodation with- 
out collection of the difference in fares, or transportation at free or 
reduced rates, are to be granted only by the principals of the lines 
under circumstances justified by law. Reports of all cases of lawful 
reductions or free passages granted by the principals are to be com- 
municated to the other parties to the agreement. Reduction of 25 
per cent may be granted to agents of the lines, their wives or re- 
sponsible clerks, and free passages are to be allowed to agents or 
organizers securing 15 or more full cruise passages. The agreement 
specified points at which passenger agencies are to be maintained 
and the commissions payable to agents and party organizers. Parties 
to the agreement chartering ships for similar cruises are required to 
insert in the charter a clause requiring the charterer to abide by 
all the stipulations of this agreement. Provision is made for arbi- 
tration of disputes between any of the lines and/or charterers party 
to the agreement. Any party may withdraw on 14 days’ written 
notice, but in event any other member line of the Trans-Atlantic 
Passenger Conference or charterer places ships in the traffic covered 
by this agreement or charters ships for such cruises without sub- 
scribing thereto, the parties to this agreement have the right to 
withdraw forthwith. The agreement specifically prohibits any action 
thereunder violative of any of the regulatory provisions of the ship- 
ping act, as amended. 

Hansa Line, Cosulich Line and North German Lloyd: Agreement 
to maintain uniform rates of freight on through shipments of all 
commodities from gulf ports to Malta, Levant, Black Sea, Red Sea 
and Indian ports, with transhipment at Bremen, Hamburg, Trieste 
or other ports of call of the participating carriers. Any other car- 
rier operating vessels regularly in the trade may become a party to 
= - ac by undertaking to be bound by all of the provisions 

ereof. 


Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Merchants & Miners 
Transportation Co.: Through billing arrangement covering carload 
shipments of canned goods, dried fruit, dried beans and dried peas 
on through bills of lading from Pacific Coast ports of call of Lucken- 
back to Miami and West Palm Beach, Fla., with transhipment at 
Philadelphia. Through rates are to be the combination of the local 
rates of the participating carriers, each of which is to absorb one- 
half the cost of transhipment. 


Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., with American Merchant Lines: 
Through billing arrangement covering shipments of canned goods, 
dried fruit, high density cotton, apricot kernels, honey and dried 
beans from Pacific Coast ports to London, with transhipment at 
New York. Through rates are to be based upon direct line conference 
rates subject to minimum bill of lading charge of $10. Through 
rates are to be apportioned and cost of transhipment is to be assumed 
by the lines in equal proportion. 


Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., with United States Lines: Ar- 
rangement covering through shipments of designated commodities 
from Pacific coast ports to Southampton and Hamburg, with tran- 
shipment at New York. Through rates are to be based on direct line 
rates of the Pacific Coast-European Conference, subject to minimum 
bill of lading charge of $10, and are to be apportioned equally be- 
—— — lines, each of whieh is to assume one-half the cost of tran- 
shipment. 
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East Coast Colombian Pooling Agreement: By the terms of th 
agreement the Colombian Steamship Co., Pacific Steam Navigatio, 
Co., Panama Mail Steamship Co. and United Fruit Co. agree to poo 
freight earnings in excess of $3 per ton of 1,000 kilos (2,204.6 pounds) 
on general cargo northbound and southbound between New York anj 
other North Atlantic ports and Cartagena and Puerto Colombia. Ti, 
term “general cargo’”’ is not to include perishable cargo, handled j, 
refrigerated spacé, or mail. 

Distribution of the pool is to be made semi-annually on the fp). 
lowing basis: Southbound general cargo other than for account 
Andian National Corp. and Tropical Oil Co., to be apportioned 7 
per cent to the Colombian Steamship Co. and United Fruit Co., 
per cent to Pacific Steam Navigation Co. and 18 per cent Panama 
Mail. Northbound general cargo is to be apportioned 70 per cent 
to Colombian and United Fruit, 10 per cent to Pacific Steam Naviga. 
tion Co. and 20 per cent to Panama Mail. Earnings on cargo for 
account of the Andian National Corp. or Tropical Oil Co., as wel 
as other cargo comprising similar movements, exceeding 5,000 kilo 
tons per year, are to be apportioned 58% per cent to Colombian ang 
United Fruit, 29% per cent to Panama Mail and 12 per cent t 
Pacific Steam Navigation Co. The percentages accruing to Colombian 
Steamship Co. and United Fruit Co. are to be divided between then 
in accordance with pooling agreement approved by the board May 
28, 1930. Differences in the apportionment of the earnings on south. 
bound and northbound cargo as between the Pacific Steam Naviga. 
tion Co. and Panama Mail Steamship Co., as well as the differences 
in apportionment of earnings on cargo for account of Andian Nationa) 
Corp. and Tropical Oil Co., are explained to the bureau as being 
based upon the proportion in which such cargo has been Carried jp 
the past by the different lines. 

Disputes under the agreement are to be adjusted by arbitration, 
The agreement is for a period of five years from date of approval 
by board with option of renewal for additional period of five years 
upon written notice by all parties six months prior to expiration 
date. Any party may withdraw upon six months’ written notice, 
such withdrawal not to become effective, however, until beginning of 
the next pool period following expiration of such six months’ notice. 
The parties agree that in event of sale or transfer of their respective 
lines the purchaser or assignee thereof is to be required to become a 
party to the agreement. 


GULF MEDITERRANEAN LINE 


The Shipping Board has approved the recommendation of 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation that the combined Mediterranean 
services now being operated as the Dixie Mediterranean Line 
and the Texas Mediterranean Line, be allocated to the Dixie 
Steamship Company, of New Orleans, under a lump sum agree. 
ment, and that 50 per cent participation in the service be given 
to the Tampa Inter-Ocean Steamship Company, owners of the 
Gulf West Mediterranean Line. The service is to be known 
as the Gulf Mediterranean Line. The operator is to assume the 
cost of all repairs up to $2,000 a voyage. The rearrangement 
of these lines and assignment completes the reorganization of 
the Shipping Board services in the Gulf region, contemplated 
to put the whole operation on a more economical and practical 
basis, according to the board. 


CURRENT AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING 


On September 1, American shipyards were building or under 
contract to build for private shipowners 251 steel vessels of 
478,592 gross tons, compared with 253 steel vessels of 453,600 
gross tons, on August 1, according to the Bureau of Navigation, 
Department of Commerce. 

There were 27 wood vessels of 10,329 gross tons building 
or under contract to build for private shipowners in the same 
period, compared with 29 wood vessels of 11,019 gross tons on 
August 1. 


COMMERCE IN U. S. VESSELS 


In the seven months ended with July, American vessels 
transported, by value, 34.2 per cent of general imports, as 
against 32.4 per cent in the same period of 1929, and 36.5 per 
cent of domestic exports, as compared with 34.6 per cent in 
the same period of 1929, in the water-borne foreign commerce 
of the United States, according to the monthly summary of 
foreign commerce issued by the Department of Commerce. For 
July the percentages were 35.8 for imports, as against 30.5 for 
July, 1929, and 36.6 for exports, as against 35.2 for July, 1929. 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS 


The acting governor of the Panama Canal has advised the 
Secretary of War that 458 commercial vessels, on which tolls 
of $2,057,103.58 were paid, transited the canal in September, as 
compared with 523 vessels and tolls of $2,201,789.40 in Sep- 
tember last year. 

For the six months ended with September the number of 
commercial transits was 2,857 and the tolls, $12,814,501.95, as 
compared with 3,158 transits and tolls of $13,494,249.44 for the 
corresponding period of 1929. 





SOUTHERN TRAFFIC LEAGUE MEETING 


There will be a membership meeting of the Southern Traffic 
League at Nashville, Tenn., December 14. Amendment of the 
interstate commerce act giving the Commission jurisdiction 
over coastwise steamship rates will be considered, as well as 
various amendments to the League’s constitution. Other sub- 
jects will be added to the docket later. The meeting will pre 
cede that of the Southeast Shippers’ Advisory Board, to be 
held at Nashville December 5. 
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MEETING MOTOR COMPETITION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Railroads in far apart sections of the country are filing 
tariffs with the Commission designed to enable them to retain 
some of their traffic in competition with trucks and busses by 
making substantial reductions in their fares and rates. Canned 
goods in California, cotton in the southwest and in the south- 
east, and hotel employes constitute the classes of traffic to 
retain which the railroads are slashing the rates either pre- 
scribed or permitted by the Commission. 

On account of the efforts of the motor vehicle carriers, the 
railroads have been asking the Commission to permit them 
to establish reduced fares and rates on less than statutory 
notice. A few reductions were made as early as September 19, 
put it was not until the beginning of October that the moves of 
railroads to meet the competition of motor vehicles became 
noticeable. 

A Glenn tariff, his I. C. C. A-696, established rates on cotton 
in cents. a bale effective September 19 on less than statutory 
notice, from points on the Louisville & Nashville in Florida 
and southern Alabama to Pensacola and Mobile. The tariff 
provides for the expiration of the reduced rates on December 31. 
In view of the fact that rates for transportation by truck are 
stated in dollars and cents a bale, the Glenn tariff also adopted 
that method of advising shippers of what they would have to 
pay. In that Glenn tariff a rate of 47 cents a hundred pounds 
fom Andalusia, Ala., to Pensacola, Fla., equivalent to $2.35 a 
bale, was cut to $1.25 a bale. A rate of 55 cents, equivalent 
to $2.75 a bale, was displaced by a rate of $2 a bale from 
Andalusia to Mobile. A rate of 55 cents a hundred pounds 
from Graceville, Fla., to Pensacola was displaced by a rate of 
$1.25 a bale. That reduction, equal to $1.50 a bale, is one of 
the very heavy cuts made in the Glenn tariff. 

In the southwest a typical slash in rates to meet motor 
truck competition, it is believed, is shown in Fonda’s tariff 
I.C. C. Nos. 236 and 237, effective on one day’s notice. In sup- 
plements to those tariffs, carriers represented by him were 
permitted to make immediately effective rates which they had 
fled to be effective on November 15. The reduced rates are 
to apply on export traffic. They will not include wharfage 
charges at the ports. 

“The carriers desire to establish on short notice the rates 
on cotton proposed herein to meet the competition of motor 
trucks operating from points in Texas to the Gulf ports referred 
to,” said Fonda in his application. “Rates which were pub- 
lished in 1929 to Texas ports to meet truck competition carried 
expiration date July 31, 1930, and in supplement 31 to I. C. C. 
No. 287 and supplement 30 to I. C. C. No. 236, these rates were 
extended to expire with July 31, 1931; a few minor changes and 
~~ having been published in supplement 34 to I. C. C. 
No. a 

“It was the hope of the rail carriers that these rates would 
place them on a rate equality with the motor trucks and enable 
them to handle a substantial share of the cotton moving to 
Gulf ports. This has been the case at some points, but at 
others results have been very unsatisfactory and the area from 
which trucks are operating to the Gulf ports has been very 
much extended.” 

The Fonda reductions, apparently, are not so heavy as those 
carried in the Glenn tariff. For instance, his tariff reduces a 
rate of 81 cents from Texas & Pacific stations (Marshall to 
Big Sandy, inclusive) to Beaumont, to 71 cents a hundred pounds. 

Railroads in California are reducing their rates on canned 
goods between California stations, some effective earlier and 
some later than October 20, by large amounts. A Santa Fe 
tariff, its I. C. C. 10972, effective October 25 on short notice, 
stows a reduction in the rate from the San Francisco group to 
Oakdale, from 15 to 10 cents a hundred pounds; from San 
Francisco to Strathmore, from 37 to 28 cents; from San Fran- 
cisco to Fresno, from 25 to 15 cents; from Stockton to Reedley, 
from 27.5 to 15 cents, and from Stockton to Visalia, from 30 
to 25 cents. 

When the Santa Fe applied for permission to make the 
reduction before mentioned, it said it was desired to place the 
company in a position to compete with “unregulated motor 
truck lines for a share of the available business.” 

7 “These unregulated motor truck lines,” said the application, 
operate as contract carriers and do not file tariffs with your 
Commission, consequently they are in a position to quote any 
Tate they see fit in order to secure the business and can make 





same available to shippers immediately without previous notice 
to anyone. 

“The canning season is now at its peak with consequent 
heavy movements of canned goods. The majority of this traffic 
is moving via the unregulated motor truck lines, due to the 
lower rates available in connection therewith. However, ship- 
pers have advised they will favor rail carriers with a share of 
the business providing the reduced rates proposed in this ap- 
plication are made available at once. 

“In view of the foregoing and in order for this company 
to be placed in a position to secure a share of this tonnage 
which is badly needed to hold up its revenues, this application 
is respectfully submitted, seeking permission to publish proposed 
rates on one day’s notice. No discrimination will result by 
reason of proposed short notice publication, as we are merely 
endeavoring to meet a competitive situation now in effect.” 

The proposal to meet bus competition was made in a sixth 
section application by W. L. Pratt for permission to publish 
one-way fares from New England points to destinations in 
Florida on specified days to obtain a class of travel, which, he 
said, was influenced by low fares, such as hotel employes. He 
asked permission to make the reduced fares operative on Octo- 
ber 15. The basis for such reduced fares was to be one-way 
from New England to Washington, D. C., plus seventy-five per 
cent of one-way fares beyond. He said there were travelers 
other than hotel employes which were influenced to travel by 
motor coach. The railroads, he indicated, desired to keep such 
travelers on their rails. 

Initial moves by carriers to meet motor competition in the 
carrying of cotton to Gulf ports were approved by the issuance 
of sixth section permissions to reduce the rail rates in an almost 
proforma manner. The question as to whether the carriers 
were to be allowed to meet the truck competition was consid- 
ered by the higher traffic men of the Commission in connection 
with the first of such applications, and the answer was yes. 

But when Glenn filed an application, his No. 3478, for per- 
mission to make a second cut from stations on the Louisville 
& Nashville to Pensacola and Mobile to meet a subsequent 
reduction made by the trucks the application was not acted 
upon immediately. The request raised the question whether 
the Commission was willing to approve, to the extent the ap- 
plication raised the question, progressive reductions, the end 
of which could not be foreseen. The application in question 
bluntly stated that after the first reduction the Louisville & 
Nashville was not able to obtain any of the traffic, owing to 
a subsequent reduction made by the trucks. 

The application that was not acted upon immediately re 
quested permission to reduce a rate of $1.25 a bale to $1.10 
from stations on the Louisville & Nashville between Red Level 
and Samson, Ala., to Pensacola; and from $2 to $1.75 a bale 
from stations between South and Graceville, Ala., to Mobile, all 
on one day’s notice. 

The question whether the Commission would permit the 
Louisville & Nashville to meet the subsequent reduction in the 
rates on cotton from points in Alabama to Mobile and Pensacola 
made by the trucks did not cause as much time to be spent in 
consideration as was at first thought it might. A sixth section 
permission to make the further reduction to enable the carrier 
mentioned to make another try for the traffic that theretofore 
had been going by truck was granted on October 9. 

Applications for permission to change rates on less than 
statutory notices, as a rule, are passed upon without formality, the 
men in charge of such applications being guided by general 
indications of policy given to them by the Commission. The 
inference to be drawn from the grant of the application made 
by Glenn in behalf of the Louisville & Nashville is that the rates 
proposed in that application, when tested by the indications of 
policy guiding those dealing with them, are not so low as to 
raise the question whether the railroad is offering service at 
less than the out-of-pocket cost with a view to obtaining 
revenue sufficient to pay the cost if not contributing anything to 
profit or net income. 


BUS OPERATION COSTS 
Bus operation costs now average approximately one cent 
a seat a mile, according to a study of such costs, local and 
long distance, throughout the United States in 1929, made by 
the National Association of Motor Bus Operators, which is 
affiliated with the American Automobile Association. Reports 


were received from operators comprising about 20 per cent of 
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those engaged in common carrier service, according to the 


association. 

The reports show, it is stated, that it costs only 1.19 cents 
a mile a seat to operate an average twenty-passenger bus and 
92/100 of a cent for the average thirty-passenger bus, making 
an average of approximately a cent a seat a mile for busses. 

“The extent to which the growth of the industry reflects 
itself in low cost can be more readily appreciated when the 
average of one cent per passenger mile is compared with ap- 
proximately 1.50 cents per seat per mile for each of the five 
seats of the average private automobile,” says the association. 

“As a result of rates offered and the congestion confronting 
car owners, a considerable portion of the patronage of the bus 
lines comes from automobile owners who find it economical to 
use bus transportation for some purposes.” 


RAILROADS AND THE TRUCK 


A plea for a better understanding of the nation’s railroad 
problems, to the end that a fair and just regulation of all trans- 
portation mediums may be reached through legislative action 
in the various states and in the national Congress, was made 
by President J. M. Kurn, St. Louis, of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, in an address before two hundred and fifty members of 
the Enid (Okla.) Chamber of Commerce, October 3. The occa- 
sion was the annual “Frisco Lines” banquet of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

“The nation’s splendid system of railroads has become so 
firmly intrenched in the public consciousness that the users 
of this familiar transportation plant sometimes lose track of its 
importance to the nation’s welfare,’ President Kurn said. 


“Analyzed in total we find the modern railroad plant in 
America to be a veritable giant of industry. We learn from 
the official statement of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
for 1928, that the roads of America number 200, that they op- 
erate a total of 250,000 miles of track, that they have an in- 
vested capital of 22 billion dollars, that they employ 1,700,000 
wage earners, and pay them annually $2,626,000,000 in wages,”’ 
he said. 

He continued, in part, as follows: 


_ But these figures do not begin to tell the full story of the 
railroad’s importance to America. They deal only with the inner- 
workings of the railroad plant, with its employes, and its mileage. 

In addition, the railroads of America, in 1929, consumed 20 
per cent of the total output of lumber in this country, used 25 
per cent of the bituminous coal produced, bought 20 per cent of 
the steel, 20 per cent of the fuel oil, and purchased $400,000,000 of 
other manufactured products. 

he largest single items of expense for those four major com- 
modities amount to more than $300,000,000 a year for coal; $160,000,000 
n year for timber, including cross ties; and $1,000,600,000 for steel. 
Exclusive of miscellaneous material and supplies, such as cement, 
lubricating oils and greases, ballast, electrical materials and comis- 
rary supplies, paints, chemicals, and so forth, the American rail- 
roads spend one billion dollars in a single year for coal, oil, forest 
products and iron and steel products. ... 

It is inconceivable that the American people should willingly 
harm or hinder so important an industry, and it is still more strange 
that they should neglect to protect it from competition on the high- 
ways when that competition is unregulated, and actually operating 
over roadbed for which the railroads themselves help pay. 

From the figures I have just given you, you will readily appre- 
ciate that to hurt the railways is to hurt the country. To hinder 
in any way the progress of these rail lines is to hinder the purchas- 
ing power of the railways, and to adversely affect the purchasing 
power of the employes themselves. 

Yet it is a positive fact that throughout this nation, with the 
growth of good roads, the railways are being seriously affected by 
competition of busses and trucks. These motorized vehicles are 
operating with payment of negligble license fees over roadbed pro- 
vided them by the states and counties through which they run, and 
they are, quite naturally, able to transport freight and passengers 
at a much lower rate than the railways. The result of this un- 
regulated competition has already been felt severely by the rail 
lines, and unless the regulation by the local and state governments is 
forthcoming, these results will become more hurtful as time goes on. 

As an example of what has happened to Frisco Lines alone, let 
me tell you that our passenger earnings have decreased about 
$16,000,000 during the 10-year period since 1920. This translated into 
numbers of passengers, means that in 1920 we _ cearried 5,500,000 
passengers, and in 1930 we will carry about 2,500,000. ... 

Similar decreases are being felt in our freight traffic as the use 
of trucks and trailers grows, and it is growing by leaps and bounds. 
All in all, we can translate this back to the purchasing power of the 
railways and the purchasing power of their employes. — 

The railroads are not asking for subsidy. They are not asking 
for pity. They are not asking for charity. They are asking the 
American people for the square deal to which they are entitled. 





SPUR FOR POWER CONSTRUCTION 


A contract has been awarded by the Montana Power Com- 
pany for the construction of a 7144-mile spur, which will be built 
from the line of the Northern Pacific at a point between Pablo 
and Polson. 
power plant on the Flathead River. It is estimated that 9,000 
carloads of material will be taken to the dam site while the 
plant is being constructed. Construction will start immediately. 
A camp at the side of the dam is being built. 
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REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended September 97 
totaled 950,381 cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. This was a decrease of 
2,131 cars below the preceding week this year and a reduction 
of 252,758 cars below the same week last year. It also was 4 
— of 246,584 cars compared with the corresporiding wee, 
in 1928. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Sep. 
tember 27 and for the corresponding period of 1929 was reported 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,743 and 6,610; live 
stock, 2,024 and 2,707; coal, 35,682 and 53,026; coke, 1,491 and 3,598 
forest products, 3,448 and 4,273; ore, 4,135 and 6,404; merchandise 
L. C. L., 66,287 and 75,591; miscellaneous, 85,341 and 119,141; total’ 
1930, 204,151; 1929, 271,280; 1928, 264,405. 


_ Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,810 and 3,522: 
live stock, 1,906 and 2,413; coal, 34,653 and 50,493; coke, 4,455 and 
5,646; forest products, 2,260 and 3,204; ore, 8,866 and 12,178: mer. 


chandise, lL. C. L., 50,791 and 58,458; miscellaneous, 78,865 and 105,723: 
total, 1930, 184,606; 1929, 241,637; 1928, 236,346. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 294 and 264: 
live stock, 292 and 375; coal, 39,672 and 47,233; coke, 254 and 417; 
forest products, 1,164 and 1,780; ore, 497 and 347; merchandise, L.C.L. 
7,010 and 8,029; miscellaneous, 7,821 and 9,816; total, 1939, 57,004; 1929' 
68,361; 1928, 63,811. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,381 and 4,189; 
live stock, 1,326 and 1,785; coal, 19,552 and 27,118; coke, 478 and 
606; forest products, 12,715 and 18,898; ore, 1,018 and 804; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 39,916 and 42,476; miscellaneous, 52,550 and 61,627; total, 
1930, 130,936; 1929, 157,503; 1928, 163,875. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 13,564 and 13,915. 
live stock, 8,394 and 9,890; coal, 7,369 and 10,528; coke, 1,011 and 
1,737; forest products, 10,253 and 15,656; ore, 30,117 and 44,242; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 31,095 and 34,711; miscellaneous, 42,282 and 51,344; 
total, 1930, 144,085; 1929, 182,023; 1928, 186,103. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 11,969 and 
14,445; live stock, 12,192 and 14,176; coal, 11,586 apd 15,406; coke, 
132 and 168; forest products, 7,239 and 11,266; ore, 2,927 and 4,213; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 33,909 and 36,929; miscellaneous, 68,068 and 
$2,434; total, 1930, 148,013; 1929, 179,037; 1928, 182,296. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,367 and 6,104; 
live stock, 2,842 and 3,654; coal, 4,669 and 7,197; coke, 130 and 220; 


forest products, 5,080 and 8,701; ore, 535 and 669; merchandise, 
L.C.L., 15,725 and 17,300; miscellaneous, 47,238 and 659,450; total, 
1930, 81,586; 1929, 103,298; 1928, 100,129. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 43,119 and 49,049; 


live stock, 28,976 and 35,000; coal, 153,183 and 211,001; coke, 7,951 
and 12,422; forest products, 42,159 and 63,781; ore, 48,095 and 64,857; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 244,733 and 273,494; miscellaneous, 352,165 
and 489,535; total, 1930, 950,381; 1929, 1,203,139; 1928, 1,196,965. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 


previous years follows: 





1930 1929 1928 

Four weeks in January...........<- 3,349,424 3,571,455 3,448,895 
Four weeks in February............ 3,505,962 3,766,136 3,590,742 
Five Weeks im March. ....cccccccose 4,414,625 4,815,937 4,752,559 
eee DOG BH MES noc oc0cccccscews 3,619,293 3,989,142 3,740,307 
BPiVG WEGRS F8 DEOG occ cc ccicvcvesecve 4,598,555 5,182,402 4,939,828 
POUr WOOKS Wi DOUG... éccccccsceevse 3,719,447 4,291,881 3,989,442 
ae SE BOY GUE oa W060 0 040s neouws 3,555,731 4,160,078 3,944,041 
Pive weems i Ateust. 2... .cccccsces 4,670,368 5,600,706 5,348,407 
Four weeks in September........... 3,725,243 4,542,289 4,470,541 

Total 39,920,026 38,224,762 


ECE TE eT SY ne eye e es 35,158,648 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8478, authorizing the Chicago Great 
Western Railroad Company to assume obligation and liability, as 
lessee and grantor, in respect of $2,235,000 of Chicago Great 
Western Railroad equipment-trust certificates, series A, to be issued 
by the Chicago Trust Company, as trustee, under an agreement to 
be dated October 1, 1930, and to be sold at not less than 98.03 per 
cent of par and accrued dividends, in connection with the procure- 
ment of certain equipment, approved. as 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8439, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania of the properties 
of the McMurray Telephone Company, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8419, authorizing the Lake 
Providence, Texarkana & Western Railroad to abandon a line of 
railroad in East Carrol] Parish, La., approved. ae. 

teport and certificate in F. D. No. 8450, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company of the telephone 
properties of J. T. McLin, doing business as the Clinton Mutual 
Telephone Company, approved. P 

Fourth supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 7349, authoriz- 
ing the Genesee & Wyoming Railroad Company (1) to issue a promis- 
sory note for $300,000 and (2) to pledge as collateral security therefor 
$400,000 of 5 per cent first-mortgage gold bonds, previous reports, 
150 I. C. C. 335, 674, 154 I. C. C. 751, and 162 I. C. C. 253, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8479, authorizing the St. Louls- 
San Francisco Railway Company to issue $10,000,000 of consolidated- 
mortgage 414 per cent gold bonds, series A; said bonds to be sold at 
not less than 90% per cent of par and accrued interest and the pro- 
ceeds used to pay bank loans and for other capital purposes, condi- 
tion prescribed, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8473, authorizing the Western 
Pacific Railroad Company to issue $5,000,000 of first-mortgage 5 per 
cent bonds to be sold to the highest bidder at not less than 97% per 
cent of par and accrued interest and the proceeds used in connec- 
tion with the construction and acquisition of lines of railroad described 
in the report, approved. 


You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber te 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
| nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions en practical traffic roblems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers ye 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Tariff Interpretation—Classification Rules—Penalty Ratings As- 
sessed on Articles Not Packed in Accordance with Classifi- 
cation Requirements 

Oklahoma.—Question: Kindly give us your opinion as to the 
correctness of the penalty assessed by the carrier on a carload 
shipment of wooden davenports and chairs for alleged improper 
packing, the freight bill showing that shipment consisted of 
“Upholstered Davenports and Chairs S. U., Wpd. in 102 Furn. 
Pads and Braced.” 

Please note carrier assesses penalty based on difference 
between second and third class rates, per Western Classification, 
or 33 cents, based on rule 5, Consolidated Freight Classification 
No. 5, referring to items 17, 18, 19 and 20, page 211, of classi- 
fication and item 1 of the following page, contending chairs 
and davenports were not properly crated or wrapped. 

We believe the first four items named have no bearing on 
the classification of the shipment, but that same is covered by 
item 1 of page 212 and that penalty is not assessable based 
on the other four items mentioned. However, should the ship- 
ment be subject to penalty we should greatly appreciate your 
opinion as to the proper basis for the application. 

Answer: Items 17, 18, 19 and 20, page 211 of Classification 
No. 5, merely provide descriptions, packing requirements, and 
ratings on less-carload shipments of couches, davenports, day 
beds, divans, lounges, and sofas, made of wood, or wood and 
metal combined. Chairs are not mentioned in these items. 
Item 19 provides these may be shipped with backs attached and 
legs on or off, either wrapped in burlap, or in boxes or crates. 

Item 1, page 212, provides carload ratings on the same 
articles, with backs attached or detached, in packages named, 
and in Western Classification territory they are subject to third 
class. The “packages named” can only be those mentioned in 
items 17, 18, 19 and 20, on the preceding page, for the classifica- 
tion of these davenports extends from page 211 to 212 as a 
continuing section. Items 6, 7 and 8, page 210, authorize third 
class on wooden chairs set up, wrapped in burlap or paper, or 
in boxes or crates, or fiber cartons. 

We cannot say from the information furnished whether the 
wrapping of these articles was done properly, but if wrapping 
in furniture pads as used here is not wrapping in burlap (as 
provided for the davenports) or burlap or paper (as provided 
for chairs), then the packing does not conform to the third class 
rating for these articles in carload lots. The facts given do 
hot indicate in what manner the wrapping falls short of the 
requirements. Rule 5, section 3 (aa), provides that when the 
article shipped is not required to be in a container but in the 
separate description of articles specific regulations are  pro- 
vided for loading, bracing, securing or tying, and such regu- 
lations are not fully complied with, the rating on the articles 
will be one class higher (greater) than that provided in the 
description. 

If the chairs or davenports were not properly wrapped as 
defined in the items mentioned, then, in our opinion, the penalty 
has been properly applied. 


Tariff Interpretation—Classification Rules—Mixed Shipments 

Texas.—Question: Kindly advise us your opinion in regard 
to the mixed carload of radio receiving sets, as shown on page 
190, item 1, of the Consolidated Classification No. 6, in which 
mixed carloads of receiving sets, console or box type, or radio 
receiving sets and one or more of the following articles, loud 
Speakers, ete., can be shipped at the minimum rate of 24,000, 
Subject to rule 34, at third class. Whereas console type receiv- 
ing sets shown on page 189, item 29, takes minimum of 18,000 
Pounds. Rule 34, second class. 

We had a shipment of console type receiving sets shipped 
in boxes with the loud speaker inside the console sets, and were 
Sent second class, 18,000, but since the shipment consisted of 
console type receiving sets in boxes and the loud speakers in 
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them, we believe that we are entitled to the mixed carload, for 
the reason that they would still be console type, and could be 
used without the loud speakers, and it was not necessary to 
have the loud speakers in them to make them console sets. 

The carriers admit that if one loud speaker had been taken 
out of the set and boxed, and the bill of lading showed even 
one box of loud speaker in the car, that the mixed rating would 
apply. Page 190, item 1. 

Kindly cite us to any decisions that you may know that 
would have a bearing on this subject. 

Answer: In our opinion, the carrier is correct in the appli- 
‘sation of the classification provision cited. Each article rated in 
the classification has its own packing and shipping requirements 
and none can borrow from the other. A rating published to 
apply on console radios, boxed, is not ipso facto applicable to 
separately packed and separately shipped loud speakers, Neither 
is a rating on loud speakers, in boxes, applicable as such on 
console radios. The requirement that speakers shall be in boxes 
does not contemplate that the boxes shall also contain radio 
sets. This would be clearly evident if the radios were subject 
to a different rating from that applicable to the speakers. Note 
rule 12 (section 3) of the classification provides: 


The charge for a package containing freight of more than one 
class shall be at the rating provided for the highest classed freight 
contained in the package, and on shipments subject to carload rating 
the highest carload minimum weight provided for any article in 
the package will apply. 


In view of the foregoing rule, while not applicable in this 
case, because loud speakers and console radios take the same 
class rating in carlots, it is seen that the classification con- 
templates that each article which is to be counted as a separate 
commodity in mixed shipments clearly contemplates articles 
separate and distinct, each packed separately. This rule is 
repugnant to the idea that one article shipped is an integral 
part of another may be counted as a distinctly separate article 
for the purpose of applying mixed carload ratings thereto. 

Item 1, page 190, contemplates loud speakers separately 
packed and shipped, and not as integral parts of the radios they 
accompany. This is a rating on a mixed car of radios, on the 
one hand, and speakers, on the other hand. It is not a rating 
on radios with their complement of speakers and other parts. 
To claim these speakers are separate and distinct articles in 
order to invoke application of the mixed carload rating is to 
admit that either the speakers or the radios are undercharged, 
for, if separate articles, the box containing them cannot be 
assigned to both, leaving one of them not packed as required 
by the mixed carload rating, and this not subject to such rating, 
but in fact subject to the penalty provisions of rule 5 of the 
classification. 

We believe, however, that it is unreasonable to publish 
second class rating on radios-with-detachable-speakers shipped 
inclosed in the same package, while applying third class to 
speakers and radios packed separately and forwarded as mixed 
shipments. 


Tariff Interpretation—Distance Rates vs. Rates Published from 
Point to Point by Intermediate Rule 
lowa.—Question: Will you please favor us with your opin- 
ion of the following: 

A shipment from Hawarden, Ia., via Sioux City to an inter- 
state destination is subject to the interstate rate. Boyd's 
160-G, I. C. C. A-2046, names a first class interstate rate of 29% 
cents for a distance of 43 miles, which is the distance from 
Hawarden to Sioux City. This tariff, however, carries on the 
title page “Distance or mileage class rates shown herein may 
be used only when no specific through class rates from and to 
the same points have been provided.” 

C. & N. W. tariff 15970-G, I. C. C. 9728, publishes a first class 
rate of 451% cents from Alcester, S. D., to Sioux City, applicable 
from Hawarden by intermediate application. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has held that an intermediate rate is a 
specific rate. Is the first class rate from Hawarden 29% or 
451% cents, and why? 

Answer: In our opinion, the correct rate is 45% cents. 
In several cases the Commission has held that a rate published 
by the intermediate rule is as specific as if published outright. 
It has modified this doctrine in several recent cases, however, 
to the etxent of holding that a rate publised by irtermediate 
rule is not as specific as a rate where both the origin and 
destination are shown. Aside from this modification the rule 
remains undisturbed. 

In discussing rule 10 of Tariff Circular 18-A, which rule 
requires the carrier to show on the title page of distance tariffs 
a clause similar to that quoted as appearing on Boyd’s I. C. C. 
A-2046, the Commission, in Dodge County Lumber Co. vs. S. A. 
L. Ry., 153 I. C. C. 693, said: 


Distance commodity rates are specific rates within the meanin 
of Rule 6(b) of Tariff Circular 18-A, as they give a precise descrip- 
tion of the article on which they apply and can not be applied on 
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analogous commodities. In this sense all commodity rates are specific 
and the use of the adjective “‘specific’’ to define a commodity rate is 
superfluous. But the phrase ‘‘specific commodity rates’’ in railroad 
and tariff terminology has a well-defined and generally accepted 
meaning and it is in the latter sense that it is used by us in Rule 
10 of Tariff Circular 18-A. It is there used to differentiate a com- 
modity rate published to apply between named or specified points 
from a distance commodity rate. It is not meant by this statement 
that a specific commodity rate must be repeated in a tariff in con- 
nection with every point from and to which it applies, for there are 
several other methods of specifying the points from and to which 
such rates apply, the most common of which is probably by use of 
intermediate clauses. 


Following the above, we should say that the phrase “when 
no specific through class rates” should be interpreted in like 
manner, the class rate by intermediate rule, like commodity 
rates published in the same manner, being more specific than 
distance rates. 


Delivery—Liability of Carrier for Loss of or Damage to Ship- 
ment After Delivery at Non-Agency Station 


Alabama.—Question: We made a less-carload prepaid ship- 
ment to a point in Alabama which the carriers claim was de- 
livered at destination in good condition, and have supported 
their contention with a sworn affidavit from the conductor 
outlining date of delivery, hour, etc. 

It is our contention that when the carrier conclusively 
proves delivery of a shipment destined to a prepay station, the 
contract between the carrier and the shipper and the contract 
between the shipper and the eonsignee have been completely 
perfected when the goods are unloaded. In other words, our 
contention is that*when delivery is made, the goods then become 
the property of the consignee, and that he is liable for any loss 
or damage after such delivery. 

Answer: A railroad company is not required by law to keep 
a warehouse or a depot at every station along its line, and 
may lawfully stipulate, either expressly or by implication, that 
it will assume no liability as warehouseman at a flag station 
where it has no depot or agent, and that, when the goods have 
been delivered on a siding or placed on a platform, delivery 
will be considered complete and the carrier exonerated from 
any further responsibility. The theory for thus holding the 
carrier not liable for a delivery of this sort is that this is the 
only kind of a delivery it is within its power to make when a 
shipment is consigned to a station of that kind. The carrier 
is relieved of further responsibility in such cases. Illustrative 
of the general rule is South, etc., Alabama R. Co. vs. Wood, 
66 Alabama 167, 173, 41 Am. Rep. 749, in which the court said: 


When the consignee was informed that there was no agent of 
the company there, he was virtually told that there would be no 
custody of the goods by the carrier after arrival. The shipment, 
after such knowledge, was an assent, on the part of the shipper, 
to the implied conditions. 


Also see Reid vs. Southern R. Co., 149 N. C. 423, S. E. 112. 

The bill of lading contract carries in section 4 (f) the fol- 
lowing provision: 

Property destined to or taken from a station, wharf, or landing 
at which there is no regularly appointed freight agent shall be en- 
tirely at the risk of owner after unloaded from cars or vessels or 
until loaded into cars or vessels, and except in case of carrier’s 
negligence, when received from or delivered to such stations, wharves, 
or landings shall be at the owner's risk until the cars are attached 
to and after they are detached from locomotive or train or until 
loaded into and after unloaded from vessels. 


In view of the prevailing practice of showing in tariffs by 
specific signs or symbols just which stations on its lines are 
agency or non-agency stations, we do not think any court would 
hear a plaintiff say that he did not know there was no ware- 
house or agent at such point when making shipment. These, with 
the bill of lading notice or condition quoted above, should be 
sufficient to put the shipper on notice of the risk he assumes 
when billing freight to such stations. 


Routing and Misrouting—Shipper Specifies Delivery Instructions 
Which Are Impossible of Execution 

California.—Question: Kindly give us your opinion and any 
Interstate Commerce Commission ruling or decision in connec- 
tion with the following shipment: 

Carload of lumber shipped from point “A,” California, to 
Atlantic City, N. J., bill of lading routed S. P.-U. P.-C. G. W.- 
Penn. R. R.-Reading delivery. Carriers assessed charges on 
basis of 87-cent rate plus $2.60 per ton covering line haul of the 
Atlantic City Railroad. 

Atlantic City, N. J., is reached over rails of the Atlantic 
City R. R., C. R. R. of N. J. and Pennsylvania R. R., but not 
the Reading Co. The fact that the Atlantic City R. R. is a 
subsidiary line of the Reading System, and as there is no track 
connections between the A. C. R. R. and P. R. R. at Atlantic 
City, N. J., would the above routing constitute a through route, 
taking into consideration the exceptions carried in T. C. F. B. 
tariff 27-L, I. C. C. 1189, under items 20 and 145? If not, would 
the decision in Trexler Lumber Co. vs. Southern Ry., 42 I. C. C. 
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719, be applicable to the shipment in question, in which case t, 
Commission has made a distinction between the naming of, 
railroad in the routing instructions and the naming of gyq 
carrier for delivery purposes? 

Another point in question is the signing of a bill of ladiny 
by carrier’s agent that is impossible of execution. Would th 
fact that Reading delivery was specified when that deliver 
could not be accomplished, make the routing instructions jy, 
possible of execution? 

Answer: In our opinion the carriers have misrouted th 
shipment in that they have issued a bill of lading containip, 
provisions which are impossible of execution. Hutton & Boy. 
bonnais Co. vs. S. Ry., 50 I. C. C. 434; Edward Eiler Lumbe 
Co. vs. Garyville Northern R. R. Co., 163 I. C. C. 268. In the 
former case the shipper intended to consign his car to Sout) 
Fort Plain, New York, but in error showed Fort Plain, New York 
as the destination. The routing instructions called for Weg 
Shore R. R. delivery, which was possible at South Fort Plain, 
but not at Fort Plain. Delivery was finally accomplished a 
South Fort Plain by a carrier not named in the bill of lading 
In the latter case the shipper intended to consign his car to 
New Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, but erroneously consigned it tg 
Bethlehem instead. He instructed “Pennsylvania Railroad de. 
livery,” which was impossible at Bethlehem, but possible at New 
Bethlehem. In both cases the Commission held that the billing 
agent should have called the shipper’s attention to the conflict. 
ing provisions or provisions impossible of execution and have 
cleared the matter up before starting out to do the impossible: 
also that the carrier was guilty of misrouting shipments, ani 
awarded reparation to the lower rate which would have applied 
had the shipper’s attention been directed to the erroneous ship. 
ping instructions. ; 

These cases did not turn on what the shipper intended to 
do but upon what the carrier actually did. In the instant case 
had the carrier called attention to the impossibility of making 
Reading delivery at Atlantic City the shipper could have left 
delivery instructions open or have designated a proper deliv. 
ering line. We do not think there was any more mutual under. 
standing between the shipper and initial carrier in this case 
than there was in the cases cited above, and this seems to be 
the basis of the Commission’s numerous decisions wherein the 
carrier is held responsible for undertaking to execute an am- 
biguous shipping contract which is impossible of execution. 

It is to be presumed, we think, that when a shipper des- 
ignates the name of a carrier or carriers via which he expects 
his shipment to move he is designating names of the separate 
and several carriers which report to the Commission and not 
the names of systems, for systems do not file tariffs, nor do 
they render single reports to the Commission. Specification of 
the Reading in the bill of lading, therefore, could not mean the 
Atlantic City Railroad, which reports separately to the Com- 
mission and is a separate corporate entity. See Carney vs. 
Director-General, 68 I. C. C. 199; Midland Linseed Products Co. 
vs. Director-General, 77 I. C. C. 242; Piedmont Corporation vs. 
Gainesville N. W. R. R., 153 I. C. C. 751; and Gulf Red Cypress 
Co. vs. T. & N. O., 159 I. C. C. 495. In the two latter cases 
the Commission held that “Sou” and “Southern” did not mean 
subsidiary lines of the Southern Railway System, but the 
Southern Railway proper. 

Items 20 and 145 of the tariff mentioned merely provide 
that rates therein will not apply via the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in conjunction with the Atlantic City and the Reading railways. 
We see nothing to prevent the application of these rates into 
Atlantic City via the Central Railroad of New Jersey or the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, however. 

Damages—Delay—Special 

New York.—Question: On December 17 we forwarded, via 
express prepaid, from New York to a customer at Chicago, III. 
seven packages which were urgently needed at destination. Six 
of these packages were delivered to consignee on December 
20, three days later. The seventh package, which was the most 
important, was not delivered at Chicago until December 26, six 
days later. 

We had an installation supervisor on the ground at Chicago 
on December 19 and he was unable to perform any work until 
the remaining package arrived. The unproductive expense to 
this company amounted to over a hundred dollars. 

On making claim against the express company, they admit 
the facts stated above and also advise their records indicate 
the one case was delayed in the forwarding from New York, but 
they do not pay claims of this sort. 

We realize our position would have been more favorable 
had we made an agreement with the express company for ship- 
ment to be delivered within a specified time; however, the fact 
that six packages arrived in three days, makes nine days an 
unreasonable length of time, and we feel we should be com- 
pensated for our loss. 

The express company has paid us the difference betweeD 
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the freight and express charges, but we are not satisfied. Kindly 
give us your opinion and any citations. 

Their check is dated July 28. We understand we have sixty 
days in which to cash same. Are we correct? 

Answer: ‘The most usual element of damages for delay in 
iransportation, is the difference between the market value of 
the goods shipped at the time and place the delivery should 
have been made and their market value at the time when de- 
livery was, in fact, made. Spalding vs. Chicago, etc., R. Co. 
(Mo.), 73 S. W. 274; Gulf, etc., R. Co. vs. Wortham (Tex.), 154 
gs, W. 1071. 

Damages recoverable for delay in transportation must be 
such as might reasonably have been contemplated by the parties 
at the time the contract of shipment was made, and special 
damages for delay are recoverable only in case the shipper, at 
or before the time he tendered his goods for shipment, informed 
the carrier of the special circumstances which rendered the 
prompt transportation and delivery of the goods at their des- 
tination necessary. 

Unless the carrier be made aware by the shipper, at the 
time of shipment, of the urgency and the circumstances that 
require unusual dispatch in transportation, it cannot be pre- 
sumed to know the facts, the existence and knowledge of which 
upon its part present the legal status upon which its liability 
for more than ordinary damages can be predicated. In every 
instance the shipper has it within his power to protect himself 
against all damages, both general and special, caused by delays 
in shipment, by giving notice to the carrier when the contract 
is made. If he fails to avail himself of this privilege he must 
suffer the consequences of his own neglect. Dunne vs. St. Louis, 
etc., R. Co. (Mo.), 148 S. W. 997; San Antonio, etc., R. Co. vs. 
Houston Packing Co. (Tex.), 167 S. W. 228; Pac. Express Co. 
vs. Jones (Tex.), 113 S. W. 952. 

Various reasons have been assigned for the foregoing rule: 
(1) The principal reason assigned—and it is applicable to all 
contracts, whatever be their nature—is that the party under- 
taking the delivery is held to assume, when he makes his con- 
tract, a liability only for those damages which would, in the 
usual and ordinary course of things, result from his failure to 
perform, because it is only these that he is required to foresee, 
unless it is shown that knowledge of an unusual situation of 
the other party, in which extraordinary injury may be caused 
by non-delivery, has been brought to his attention, and that 
he has contracted with reference thereto; to allow other dam- 
ages would be to add to the terms of the contract another ele- 
ment of damages not contemplated by the parties. (2) Another 
reason for requiring the notice is to give the carrier an oppor- 
tunity to protect itself by special precautions against delay in 
transportation. Simmons-Mayrant Co. vs. A. C. L., 207 Fed. 
387; Bourland vs. Choctaw, etc., R. Co. (Tex.), 90 S. W. 403. 

There is no interstate law of which we are aware, regarding 
the time when a carrier‘s check issued in settlement of a claim 
must be cashed in order to make it binding upon the carrier. 
If the check carries with it an offer to settle the claim on the 
basis of the check and stipulates for acceptance within 60 days, 
then deposting the check after that time is a rejection of the 
offer to settle, and we think no bank would cash it then with 
this notice thereon. Otherwise, deposit of the check is subject 
to your local banking laws. 


Delivery—Public Team Tracks 


lowa.—Question: A carload of watermelons was received 
here, placed on public delivery track and partly unloaded by 
consignee. The car was pilfered during the night and approxi- 
mately forty per cent of contents stolen. Remainder was un- 
loaded next day, within the free time period. 

Will you kindly explain liability of carrier? 

Answer: Under the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Michigan Central Railroad Co. vs. Owen & 
Co., 256 U. S. 427, a common carrier is liable as such during 
the period of free time. That is, within 48 hours after access 
is given the consignee for the removal of the goods. The fact 
that the car is partially unloaded by the consignee does not 
release the carrier from liability for loss of or injury to the 
remainder of the goods during the period of free time. 

In other words, a carrier is liable as a common carrier 
during the period of free time for loss of or injury to any part 
of the goods not removed from the car during this time. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 15 (b) of Tariff Cir- 
culars 13-A and 20—Concurrence in Base Tariff and Terri- 
torial Directory 


Colorado.—Question: We will appreciate very much if you 
will advise us in regard to the following: 

A carload of our product moved from a point on the Santa 
Fe in Colorado to a point on the Green Bay & Western in Wis- 
consin, listed in tariff as taking Chicago rate, under column 9, in 
Boyd’s Territorial Directory No. 1-B, I. C. C. No. A-1934. 

Santa Fe tariff No. 5588-N, I. C. C. No. 10056, carries rates 
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The 
Rate Committee 


Docket 


is the first public notice the carriers 
give of their intention to consider 
rate changes. The shipper who 
keeps a careful watch on the dockets 
of all the carriers’ committees al- 
ways knows the exact situation with 
regard to his rates and those of his 
competitor. 


When he sees a rate in which he 
is interested mentioned in one of 
these dockets, as published in 


The Traffic Bulletin 


he knows he still has time to let 
the committee have his views 1n 
the matter, and he expresses 
them, either for or against the 
proposal. 








Are you taking advantage of 
this privilege of having a voice 
in the making of your own rates? 


Besides the dockets of eighteen rate 
committees, THE TRAFFIC 
BULLETIN prints regularly the 
hearing bulletins and disposition 
notices of several of them, and more 
than ten other important items. 


May we send you a copy 


of the current number? 
The Traffic Bulletin 
418 S. Market St. Chicago, Illinois 
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on our product from point of origin to Chicago, and points on 
connecting lines taking same rate as shown under colunm 9 
in Boyd’s Territorial Director No. 1-B. 

Rates have been assessed on the Kansas City combination, 
which is considerably higher, and the railroad company claims 
that the through rate cannot be protected on account of the 
Green Bay & Western not being a party to the Santa Fe tariff 
No. 5588-N. We contend that, on account of the Green Bay & 
Western being a party to Boyd’s Territorial Directory, it auto- 
matically makes them a party to the rate published by the 
Santa Fe. 

Will be glad to have you give us your opinion, together 
with any Interstate Commerce ruling or cases decided on this 
question. 

Answer: Under rule 15, paragraph (b), of Tariff Circular 
18-A, the G. B. & W. is not a necessary party to the Santa Fe 
tariff naming the rate to the base point. The above referred to 
rule reads as follows: 


A tariff may contain rates to base points which must be con- 
curred in by intermediate and terminal carriers over the lines of 
which the rates apply to such base points, and when the issuing 
carrier is a party under proper form of concurrence or power of 
attorney in a billing or instructions book, such tariff may provide 
for the application of rates to points as specified in the billing or 
instruction book by specific provision in the tariff, and reference to 
the I. C. C. number of the billing or instruction book. It is not 
necessary that such tariff should specify names of concurrence forms 
and numbers of the intermediate and terminal carriers which are 
shown as participating carriers in the billing or instruction books. 
The billing or instructon book is made a part of the tariff by specific 
reference, and the carriers concurring in the billing or instruction 
book are thereby made lawful participants in the application of the 
rates named in the tariff to the points on concurring carriers’ 
as authorized in the billing or instruction book. 


line 


However, effective October 10, 1930, under rule 15, para- 
graph (b) of Tariff Circular 20, where a Territorial Directory 
is referred to in a rate tariff, all carriers parties to the through 
transportation must be shown as participating carriers, both in 
the rate tariff and in the separate publication. 


Delay—Misrouting 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Will you please advise your opin- 
ion of the following; or, if you know of any court decision, will 
you please cite same? 

On August 15, 1929, we delivered a high and wide carload 
shipment to the Pennsylvania Railroad, destined to East St. 
Louis, Ill., routing of which was authorized by their superin- 
tendent of transportation via Columbia City, Logansort and 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

This was a penalty contract, and we notified the local agent 
of the amount of penalty involved if shipment did not reach 
destination on Monday, August 19, 1929. He, in turn, notified 
his division freight agent accordingly, who handled the matter 
by telephone with all parties that would come in contact with 
movement of same, requesting prompt handling of shipment. 
We were advised at noon on Saturday, August 17, 1929, that all 
arrangements had been made and, in lieu of breakdown, ship- 
ment would make connection with train FP-1, at Logansport, 
Ind., which was due to leave at 9:30 a. m. Sunday, August 18, 
1929, and due to arrive at East St. Louis at 5 a. m. Monday, 
August 19, 1929. 

It so happened that the specified routing, as well as the 
efforts to expedite, were disregarded at Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
the car moved into Chicago. It was necessary to return the 
car to Columbia City, or Logansport, Ind., to place it in author- 
ized route. In other words, they hauled it no less than 245 
miles more than was necessary, thus causing two (2) days’ 
delay in arriving at East St. Louis. 


We entered claim for amount of penalty involved, which 
has been declined. Are we entitled to any reimbursement? 

Answer: Damages recoverable for delay in transportation 
must be such as might reasonably have been contemplated by 
the parties at the time the contract of carriage was made, and 
special damages for delay are recoverable only in case the 
shipper, at the time he tendered his goods for shipment, informed 
the carrier of the special circumstances which rendered the 
prompt transportation and delivery of the goods at their des- 
tination necessary. 

If the goods are unreasonably delayed, the carrier is liable 
for special damages if it has notice that such damages will 
result from its failure to transport the shipment with reasonable 
dispatch. Notice of special circumstances puts on the carrier 
the duty to use diligence commensurate to the requirements 
of the case. The carrier’s duty, however, is fully performed 
when, on receipt of the notice, it uses reasonable diligence to 
forward the goods promptly. It may not, except under a tariff 
which provides for rates based upon delivery within a specified 
time, contract to deliver goods at a specified time. C. & A. 
Ry. Co. vs. Kirby, 225 U. S. 155. This case does not hold that 
a Carrier may not be held liable in damages for unreasonable 
delay to goods, but it does hold that except under proper tariff 
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provisions, a contract to deliver within a specified time is yojy 
as constituting discrimination in favor of a particular shippe; 

In Illinois Central Railroad Company vs. Southern Seg 
etc., Co., 58 S. W. 303, it was held that where a contract 
sale contains a clause which provides that the shipper ghaj 
forfeit a certain amount daily for delay in furnishing the goog; 
and the carrier undertakes the shipment with full knowledge 9; 
this fact and unreasonably delays the shipment, the measure 
of damages is the loss sustained by the shipper under gy¢} 
penalty clause. 

The provisions of the law of damages in general govern 
in a complaint before the Interstate Commerce Commissioy 
where goods are unreasonably delayed by reason of misrouting 
(Danzer & Co. vs. G. & S. I. R. Co., 69 I. C. C. 59), but the 
Commission has held that facts similar to those in the instant 
case do not constitute misrouting under the provisions of the 
interstate commerce act, nor a violation of other provisions of 
the act. Misrouting in general, it held, involves the amount of 
the charge for the transportation service and calls for the 
exercise of some administrative function. Badger Lumber ¢ 
Coal Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 156 I. C. C. 427. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 29 of the Classification 


Nebraska.—Question: We would appreciate very much your 
interpretation and answer to the following condition: 

Rule 29 of Consolidated Freight Classification No. 6 has 
reference to carload and L. C. L. shipments. Our articles re. 
quire special handling, due to their length or other extraordinary 
dimensions. We are entirely clear so far as rating on carload 
and L. C. L. shipments requiring more than one car are con- 
cerned. However, on a shipment of steel bars which are 4) 
feet long and are loaded by the shipper in an open gondola 
car we feel that section No. 3, paragraph A, does not fully cover, 
due to the fact that this paragraph concerns articles too long 
or bulky to be loaded through the side door without use of 
end door or window in a closed car, no mention being made of 
open gondola cars. Paragraph B does not cover the situation 
either, due to the fact that the bars exceed 36 feet in length 
and even the note under paragraph B concerning articles ex- 
ceeding 36 feet in length actually loaded by the shipper will 
be of no benefit, due to the extreme length of the bars in this 
particular case. 

I would appreciate having the Interstate Commerce Con- 
mission decisions or information as to the application of rule 
29 on this subject which has been loaded by the shipper and 
forwarded from its plant as an L. C. L. trap car. The exact 
weight of the shipment was 6,080 pounds, moving between Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Sheboygan, Wis. 

Answer: In our opinion, the provisions of paragraph (a), 
of section 3, of rule 29, of Consolidated Freight Classification 
No. 6, govern with respect to the shipment described by you. 

The reference in this paragraph to a closed car of a given 
size is for the purpose of determining whether a shipment is 
subject to the minimum charge, that is, a closed car of a speci- 
fied size is a yardstick for determining whether or not a ship- 
ment is subject to the minimum charge provided in section 3. 
Section 3 does not require that the shipment be loaded in a 
closed car, and the shipment may, under the provisions of 
section 3 (a), move either in an open or closed car, but in either 
event a shipment, the dimensions of which do not permit load- 
ing through a side door 6 feet wide by 7 feet 6 inches high, with- 
out the use of end door or window, in a closed car not more 
than 36 feet in length by 8 feet 6 inches wide and 8 feet high, 
is subject to a minimum charge of 4,000 pounds, at the first 
class rate. See the decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Minimum Charges on Bulky Articles, 33 I. C. C. 378. 


State vs. Interstate Traffic 


lowa.—Question: Will you please advise your opinion on 
the following: 

A shipment originating in Iowa on railroad B destined to a 
point in Missouri to be delivered by railroad C. The interchange 
between railroad B and C is a point in Missouri, making the 
haul for the latter railroad entirely within the state of Missouri. 
We were charged a through interstate rate, and the combina- 
tion using the interstate rate to the junction point, plus the 
Missouri state rate beyond provides a lower charge. : 

Will you please advise if there is any way of protecting 
this combination using both the interstate and intrastate factor? 

Answer: In the decision of the Commission in Kanotex 
Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 34 I. C. C. 271, the Commission 
held that on any through carriage of traffic between interstate 
points, the lawful published interstate rate must be applied by 
the carrier and paid by the shipper. : 

See, also, Sugar Land Manufacturing Co. vs. B. S. L. & W. 
Ry. Co., 56 I. C. C. 213, in which case the Commission held that 
the through interstate rate must be applied on a _ shipment 
moving from a point in one state to a point in another state, 
and that a lower rate composed of an interstate rate and al 
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HE MASCOT travels from 


hicago to 


Pittsburgh 


100% 


on time for 
6 weeks 


UT of the Windy City east to 

Pittsburgh —The Mascot 
travels with its cars laden with the 
perishable produce of the Middle 
West. And for the past six weeks 
this “Limited of the Pennsylvania 
Freight Service” has turned in a 
100% on time performance. 


Through connecting roads, the 
perishable products of the great 
Middle West are brought to 
Chicago where The Mascot trans- 
ports them east to the giant 
Pennsylvania produce terminal in 


Pittsburgh. 


Here the Pennsylvania Railroad 
offers the produce trade one of 
the largest and most modern pro- 
duce terminals in the world. 


Dependable schedules from the 


y 





source of supply to the markets of 
demand — icing plants to hold 
chance of loss by spoiling to the 
very minimum—effective display, 
selling and distributing rooms—all 
tend to add to the attractiveness 
of this and the other new Pennsyl- 
vania terminals. Located in the 
largest markets in the country 
these terminals attract buyers who 
supply millions of people with their 
daily food. 

The Pennsylvania serves directly 
9 of the 10 largest cities in the coun- 
try and offers a fleet of 64 “Limiteds 
of the Freight Service” which have 
set records for dependable on time 
arrival. Write or phone your local 
Pennsylvania Agent or the general 
offices in Philadelphia for complete 
information. 





Six other ‘‘Limiteds of the Freight Serv- 
ice’’ that offer you an aid to economy. 






THE YORKER 
Freight 
New York and Jersey City to York, Pc. 






THE GREYHOUND 
Live Stock 
St. Louis to Seaboard Cities 


THE PEERLESS 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Chicago 


THE YANKEE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
New England and Seaboard Cities 
to Chicago 






















THE CAT BIRD 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Norfolk to New York 


THE HOME RUN 
Empty Refrigerator and Tank Cars 
Seaboard Cities to Chicago 








PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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intrastate rate could not be applied, although the shipments 
had been rebilled so as to secure the benefit of the lower intra- 
state rate. 


Sales—Insurance of Shipment 


New York.—Question: “A” is a manufacturing Company 
with plants located in all large cities throughout the country 
and contracts with “B” to furnish these plants with material, 
based on an f. o. b. shipping point price, with the stipulation 
that freight will be allowed in the event weight to any particular 
point is 500 pounds or over. 

“B” makes a shipment from an interior New England point 
to one of “A’s” plants located at “C,” routing same by rail to 
New York and water beyond and, due to the fact shipment 
weighed more than the stipulated 500 pounds, prepaid the freight 
instead of allowing it on the invoice. The rate for this route 
did not include marine insurance and was not placed by the 
shipper, but, owing to the fact that the charges were prepaid, 
“A” did not insure the shipment, believing that “B” would 
automatically insure it. 

While the shipment in question was in the possession of 
the water carrier, it met with a mishap due to the sinking of 
the ship, with a loss of the entire cargo. 

We would appreciate advice from you as to who must suffer 
the loss of the shipment, bearing in mind that “A” had no 
opportunity of placing the marine insurance, due to the fact 
“B” prepaid the freight, and also bearing in mind that “B” 
could have permitted the shipment to go forward collect and 
allow “A” the freight on the invoice. 

Answer: It is the duty of the seller to take usual and rea- 
sonable precautions to secure the safe delivery of the goods. 
He will be liable for the failure to insure if he is instructed so 
to do, but it has been held that he is not liable for failure to 
insure the goods in the absence of instructions. Bartlett vs. 
Jewett, 98 Ind. 206; Hanan vs. Bowles, 25 La. Ann. 453. 

We can locate no cases specifically in point, but inasmuch 
as it is the duty of the seller to provide the buyer with a 
remedy over against the carrier in case of the loss or destruc- 
tion of goods (Miller vs. Harvey, 116 N. E. 781), it would appear 
that he should not have forwarded the goods via a carrier by 
water without arranging for the insurance of the shipment, 
when the applicable freight rate did not include insurance. 


Routing and Misrouting—lInitial Carrier Not Obligated to Turn 
a Shipment Over to Competing Carrier Where Bill of Lading 
Does Not Contain Route 


Kansas.—Question: Where unrouted shipment is delivered 
to a carrier and the receiving carrier does not participate in a 
through rate to destination, is it the duty of the carrier to advise 
the shipper of this fact before forwarding the shipment? 

In this case the shipments were delivered to the carrier 
with the bill of lading left blank for both route and rate. I 
understand that if the rate had been filled in that it would have 
been the duty of the carrier to call upon the consignee and 
advise him of the fact that there was a lower rate via another 
route. However, I am wondering if there have been any de- 
cisions handed down on cases analogous with the above. 

Answer: In Colorado Bedding Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co., 
18 I, C. C. 403, the Commission held that where a shipment was 
delivered to a carrier without any routing instructions, written 
or verbal, no obligation under the act rests upon that carrier 
to decline the shipment because of a lower rate via a com- 
peting line. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Combination Rule Where 
Through Rate in Effect via Specified Route but Not All 
Routes Between Stated Points 


Florida.—Question: We had a movement of telephone poles 
from Pensacola, Fla., to Speerman, Tex. The rates are pub- 
lished in Johanson’s Tariff I. C. C. 2007, and are constructed 
by the use of arbitrary over defined territory and arbitraries 
over the Texas common point rate. 

In making a rate constructed over New Orleans combination 
basis, and subjecting the factors to Jones’ combination, pro- 
duces a rate of 4814 cents. Will you give us the benefit of your 
opinion as to the publication of rate made on lowest combination, 
in view of through rate as published above? Reference to the 
Commission’s decisions will be appreciated. 

Answer: Where a published joint through rate is in effect 
that rate must be applied over all routes via which it is ap- 
plicable, unless there is in the tariff naming the joint through 
rate an alternative provision which permits of the use of a 
combination of intermediates. However, the combination of 
intermediates may be applied via a route over which the joint 
through rate is inapplicable. 

The fact that there is a joint through rate via certain routes 
does not preclude the application of the combination rule pro- 
vided for in Agent Jones’ Tariff I. C. C. U. S. 1 via a route over 
which the joint through rate is inapplicable. In Underwood 
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Lumber Corporation vs. C. of G. Ry. Co., 132 I. C. C. 398, the 
Commission said: 


_ Upon exceptions defendants concede that the Savannah combina. 
tion sought by complainant may properly be used over the route of 
movement, but contend that because of the existence of a joint rate 
from Louisville to West Liberty over a route via Cincinnati, Ohio 
the so-called combination rule was not applicable over any route 
between the points here involved; that the language in Jones’ tariff 
I. C. C., U. S. 1, which provides that, ‘“‘where no published rate; 
are in effect from points of origin to destination,’’ should be con. 
strued literally without regard to the intention of the framers of the 
provision; and that the rule so construed can not be applied to the 
combination rate over the route traversed. In cancellation Rule for 
Combination Rates, 81 I. C. C. 745, the carriers sought to apply a 
similar interpretation to the rule but we refused to give it such mean. 
ing. In the absence of a joint rate over the route traversed the rule 
is applicable regardless of joint rates over other routes. McGowip. 
Foshee Lumber Co. vs. A. F. & G. Ry. Co., 95 I. C. C. 451. 


Freight Charges—Liability of Consignor Where Notify Party 
Pays for But Does Not Accept Delivery of Goods 


California—Question: We have read with interest you 
article on page 584 of the September 6 issue of The Traffic 
World, regarding the liability of the consignor for freight 
charges, and wish to ask the following questions regarding a 
similar shipment. 

A shipment moved from A to point B, f. o. b. point A, con. 
signed to the consignee on an order bill of lading. The materia] 
reached destination and draft was taken up and paid. Does 
the matter of the material having been paid for change the 
liability of the consignor as to balance of freight charges, if 
shipment is sold for accrued charges? The shipment is still on 
hand at destination unclaimed. The consignor did not sign 
the stipulation on the face of the bill of lading referred to in 
section 7 thereof. 

Answer: Ordinarily, the person from whom goods are re. 
ceived for shipment assumes the obligation to pay the freight 
charges, and his obligation is ordinarily a primary one. The 
shipper is presumably the consignor; the transportation ordered 
by him is presumably in his own behalf; and a promise by him 
to pay therefore is inferred. L. & N. R. Co. vs. Central Iron & 
Coal Co., 265 U. S. 59. 

The liability of the consignee does not depend on the as- 
sumption that the original shipper would not be liable, but on 
a new contract to pay the freight, evidenced in ordinary cases 
by the bill of lading, and the reception of goods under it. There 
is no shifting of liability. The contract of the consignor and 
that of the consignee are not considered to be inconsistent with 
each other; each is an original contract based on a sufficient 
consideration. 

In the following cases it has been held that the consignor 
is liable for freight charges, regardless of the liability of the 
consignee: Wells Fargo & Co. vs. Cuneo, 241 Fed. 721; B. & 
M. vs. National Orange Co., 122 N. E. 313; American Ry. Express 
Co. vs. Mohawk Dairy Co., 144 N. E. 721; Lapat Co. vs. Northern 
Metal Co., 92 Pa. Super. Ct. 63; Maryland Casualty Co. vs. Ohio 
River Gravel Co., 21 Fed. (2d) 744; C. B. & Q. vs. Evans, 
288 S. W. 73; Davis vs. Ford, 137 S. E. 328 (N. C.); C. B. & @ 
vs. Berry’s Sons, 86 Pa. Super. Ct. 1; St. L.-S. F. Ry. Co. vs. 
Republic Box Co., 12 Fed. (2d) 441; Moss Lumber Co. vs. Mich. 
Cent. R. Co., 183 Sou. 90; Mo. Pac. R. Co. vs. Pheiffer Stone 
Co., 266 S. W. 82; Western Maryland Ry. Co. vs. Cross, 123 S. E. 
572; S. A. L. Ry. Co. vs. Montgomery, 112 S. E. 652, and cases 
cited in Note 7 of the decision in L. & N. vs. Central Iron & 
Coal Co., 265 U. S. 59. 

_ There are several cases to the contrary, but the decided 
weight of opinion is that the consignor is liable, regardless of 
the liability of the consignee. The following cases hold that 
the consignor is not liable where the carrier could have col- 
lected from the consignee: King vs. Van Slack, 159 N. W. 157; 
Y. & M. V. vs. Zemurray, 238 Fed. 789; Western Ry. of Alabama 
vs. Collins, 78 Sou. 833. 

Unless the consignor has executed the stipulation referred 
to in section 7 of the bill of lading, that is, the so-called no 
recourse provision of the bill of lading, he is, under the weight 
of the decided cases, liable for the full amount of the freight 
charges, or any part of them, in the event that collection is 
not made from the consignee. This is true except where the 
shipment is made under conditions covered by the decision of 
the Supreme Court in L. & N. vs. Central Iron & Coal Co., 265 
U. S. 59, i. e., where the party delivering the goods to the car- 
rier for shipment is not the owner nor the person on whose 
behalf the shipment is being made. 

Our opinion is that the consignor, as the party who de- 
livers a shipment to a carrier and ordered the transportation 
thereof to a given point, must furnish disposition instructions 
in the event that the party to whom the shipment is consigned 
or ordered delivered by the consignor does not, or will not 
accept delivery, the carrier, of course, not being in a position 
to force delivery upon the consignee or owner of the goods. 

Until there has been an acceptance of a shipment by the 
party to whom it is consigned or ordered delivered, that party 
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does not become a party to the contract of shipment entered 
into by the consignor with the carrier, and cannot, in our opin- 
ion, be held liable for freight charges, demurrage charges, or 
storage charges until the acceptance takes place. 

We therefore advise you to furnish the carrier with* dis- 
position instructions, namely, to store the shipment or to fur- 
nish such other disposition as you might deem advisable, when 
taking into consideration the contract of sale entered into with 
the buyer. 

You, no doubt, have a right of action against the buyer 
under your contract of sale for damages resulting from its 
failure to accept delivery of the goods. 


Conversion—Delivery of Order Notify Shipment Without Sur- 
render of Bill of Lading 


Ohio.—Question: I would appreciate an opinion from you 
on the following: ‘ 

A firm made a “to order” shipment and sent the original 
“to order” bill of lading, properly indorsed, to a bank in a 
small town. Attached to the draft was an invoice. 

The bank tendered the draft to the consignee a number of 
times, who stated they would take up shortly. After three 
months the consignee went to the freight agent with the invoice 
covering part of the shipment. The original invoice was made 
up on two sheets and the second part of the invoice was for 
five times the amount of the first sheet. 

The agent delivered the shipment to him without surrender 
of the original “to order” bill of lading, and he put up 125 per 
cent of the amount shown on the first sheet of the invoice. 

Would the carrier be responsible for failure to insist on 
surrender of the original ‘to order” bill of lading and for the 
full amount of the invoice? 

Answer: Where a bill of lading or a shipping receipt con- 
tains a clause providing that a third person shall be notified 
of the arrival of the goods, or where it contains this clause 
and an additional clause reciting that the goods are shipped 
to the consignor’s order, the carrier is not authorized to treat 
the person to be notified as a consignee, and if it delivers the 
goods to him without production and surrender of the receipt 
or the bill of lading, it will be liable to the true owner of the 
goods for any loss resulting from such delivery. Delivery of 
the goods under these circumstances without the surrender of 
the receipt or the bill of lading constitutes a conversion. A 
direction of this character in a shipping receipt or a bill of 
lading raises no presumption that the person to be notified 
is the consignee, but, on the contrary, indicates that the carrier 
is not entitled to deliver the goods except on production of the 
bill of lading. The fact that a carrier was instructed to notify 
a third party of the arrival of the goods gives him no right to 
require a delivery without the production and surrender of the 
bill of lading properly indorsed. See Lake Shore, etc., R. Co. 
vs. W. H. McIntyre Co. (A.), 108 N. E. 978 (981); Woolstone 
vs. Southern R. Co., 160 S. W. 1023 (Mo.); R. Co. vs. Bank, 
258 S. W. 491; Barton vs. R. Co., 196 S. W. 879; R. Co. vs. 
Harris, 80 Sou. 101; Thompson vs. R. Co., 170 N. W. 708; and 
Bennett vs. Dickinson, 186 Pa. 1005. 

In Harwood-Barley Mfg. Co. vs. Ill. Cent. Ry. Co., 74 Sou. 569, 
it was held that a carrier could not relieve itself of its liability 
on its bill of lading to the shipper by taking an indemnity bond 
in lieu of the bill of lading and delivering the goods to one 
who was not entitled to them without producing and surrender- 
ing the bill of lading. Under the decision in this case the car- 
rier’s requirement that the notify party execute a bond of in- 
demnity does not relieve the carrier of its liability to the shipper 
for converting the shipment, the carrier being liable in con- 
version where it delivers an order notify shipment without 
requiring the surrender of the bill of lading. Pa. R. Co. vs. 
Greenwald Packing Corporation, 157 N. E. 809; G. C. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. vs. Buckholts State Bank, 258 S. W. 491. 

The measure of damages for the conversion of goods is the 
value thereof at the time and place of conversion. 

In the instant case the carrier can be held liable, in our 
opinion, for the market value of the entire shipment. 





FARM PRICES 


The general level of farm prices advanced 3 points from 
the unusually low level reached on August 15 and on September 
15 was 111 per cent of the pre-war level, according to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
At 111, however, the index was 30 points below September 15, 
1929, and at the lowest September level since 1915, according 
to the department. 

Farm price movements from August 15 to September 15 
showed advances for practically all commodities except cotton, 
cottonseed, wheat, flaxseed, apples, lambs and horses. 

Of the declines, those for cotton, wheat and flaxseed were 
most spectacular. Farm prices of cotton reached the lowest 
level since September, 1915. Farm prices of wheat set a new 
low record for the period in which monthly data have been 
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collected (1908-1930). September 15 farm prices of flaxseed 
were the lowest recorded since January, 1922. 

September 15 indexes of farm prices by groups of commoii- 
ties showed the following changes from August 15: Prices of 
poultrty and poultry products, up 18 points; meat animals, up 
9 points; dairy product prices, up 4 points. Prices of cotton 
and cottonseed were down 11 points and grains and fruits and 
vegetables, down 1 point each. 

The September 15 group indexes of farm prices showed the 
foilowing declines from a year ago: Cotton and cottonseed, 
63 points; poultry and poultry products, 40 points; grains, 3] 
points; meat animals, 28 points; dairy products, 16 points, and 
fruits and vegetables, 12 points. 


BROOKHART AND WATERWAYS 


Remarks of Fred W. Sargent, president of the Chicago and 
North Western, in an address before the American Bankers’ 
Association, have been interpreted by Senator Brookhart, of 
Iowa, aS meaning that the railroads have begun an attack on 
inland waterway transportation. Mr. Sargent pointed to sub- 
sidized transportation on the inland waterways operated in 
competition with the railroads. The Iowa senator in a state- 
ment defending the development of inland waterways said he 
wished to sound a warning to the people of the whole country, 
and especially to the great west and south, “that they must 
awaken to this fight and save these waterways.” 

In criticizing Mr. Sargent’s remarks with reference to the 
government and waterways, Senator Brookhart said that the 
attack was not mere idle vaporing, but the mature thought “of 
the shrewdest lawyers of the country, and means that every 
legal artifice will be used to stop the improvement of our rivers 
in competition with the railroads.” 

The Iowa senator reiterated views heretofore expressed by 
him as to there being only 5% per cent production of new wealth 
each year in the United States and that if capital received it 
all it would only get a return of 5% per cent a year, but that 
the railroads obtained 5% per cent and that upon a value far 
above the market value of their securities. He said the result 
was to raise the farmers’ freight rates about 50 per cent. He 
also referred to the land grants to the railroads in the early 
days as a direct subsidy and said that if there was anything 
on earth whose mouth ought to be closed forever to any criti- 
cism of subsidies, it was the railroad system of the United 
States. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


STATEMENT of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., 
required by the act of congress of August 24, 1912, of THp TRAFFIC 
WORLD, published weekly at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1930. 

State of Illinois) gg 

County of Cookf ~~ 

Before me, a notary public in and for the state and county afore- 
said, personally appeared E. F. Hamm, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the president of the Traffic 
Service Corporation, publishers of THm Trarric Wor.Lp, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912,:embodied in section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, The Traffic Service Cor- 
poration, 418 South Market St. Editor, Henry A. Palmer, 1244 Forest 
Ave., Evanston, Ill.; Managing Editor, none; Business Manager, Henry 
A. Palmer, 1244 Forest Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be given.) The 'Tratfic Service 
Corporation, Chicago, Ill. E. F. Hamm, Kenilworth, Ill.; Wm. FH. East- 
man, Evanston, Ill.; W. C. Tyler, LaGrange, Ill.; C. J. Fellows, Saint 
Paul, Minn.; H. A. Palmer, Evanston, Ill.; Edward F. Hamm, Jr., Kenil- 
worth, Ill. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockhodler or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cirl- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capaciy other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publi- 
cation sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the date shown above is ——. 
(This information is required from daily publications only.) 

E. F. HAMM, 
President of the Traffic Service Corporation, Publishers. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of September, 1930. 
[Seal.] . B. Flinn. 
(My commission expires August 19, 1934.) 
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ad by climate and rich soil of Virginia and 
~¥ North Carolina. So well, indeed, that the 
that Norfolk and Western Railway, during the 
e far potato shipping season which ended about 
esult July 30, transported a larger tonnage of 
wae “spuds” than ever before. 
thing The Norfolk and Western fast freight train 
criti known as “The Potato Special’? connects the 
hited great potato shipping districts along the At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad, the Norfolk South- 
ern Railroad, the Seaboard Air Line Railway 
i and the Norfolk section of Virginia with the 
AFFIC large consuming centers of the Midwest. Dur- 
ing the past season the dependable service 
— of this famous train told an interesting story 
worn to shippers of perishable freight who require 
x the best in time and service. 
ce. Though, for a time, “the song is ended— 
tion, the melody lingers on.”’ The railway’s pledge 
ostal ° ° 
of dependable service never ends with any 
wing record-breaking performance. Its personnel 
reat and its modern facilities will continue to 
sain blend well into the distinctive service it offers 
=< to shippers and receivers of freight. 
eof The Freight Traffic Department represen- 
irm, tatives of the railway will welcome an oppor- 
= tunity to be of aid in your traffic problems. 
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HOUSTON’S 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Reports from the U. S. Shipping 
Board for 1929 show that Houston 
has risen from the position of 7th 
ranking port of the country to 


6th PORT OF THE UNITED STATES 
and 


FIRST COTTON PORT OF AMERICA 


Others have found it pays to ship through 


HOUSTON 
YOU WILL TOO! 


Send for the Houston Port Book 
and PORT REGISTER 


There’s a Houston Port Bureau Office in 
your territory. Ask the nearest representative 
for any information you want. 


J.C. MAYFIELD T. P. BARTLE 
1512 Whitehall Bldg., 433 Board of Trade Bldz., 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 


F. C. DEZENDORF T. L. EVANS 


Cotton Exchange Bldg., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas Houston, Texas 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


5th Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Personal Notes 





Frank P. Raulson has been appointed joint freight and pas. 
senger agent, N. C. & St. L., at Knoxville, Tenn. 

J. M. Skaehill has been appointed industrial agent, Erie 
with headquarters at Cleveland, succeeding L. C. Kerner, re. 
signed. 

W. D. Pearce, who has been assistant superintendent of the 
Lake Superior division, at Duluth, has been transferred to 
assistant superintendent of the St. Paul division, at St. Pau, 
according to an announcement by the Northern Pacific. He 
succeeds J. B. McLane, who recently was retired. C. T. Sponsel, 
formerly assistant to the general superintendent at St. Paul, 
succeeds Mr. Pearce at Duluth. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs | 





R. Farnham, chief engineer of the Pennsylvania, spoke on 
“Pennsylvania Railroad Philadelphia Improvements” at the 
“Railroad Night in Dixie’ program of the Traffic Club of Phila. 
delphia at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel October 6. 

The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will give a golf tourna. 
ment at the Pipe O’ Peace Golf Club October 11. 





At a luncheon of the Transportation Club of St. Paul at the 
Hotel Lowry October 7, O. A. H. de la Gardie, agent in charge, 
United States Narcotic Bureau, was the speaker. Music was 
furnished. 





At the monthly meeting of the Traffic Club of Denver at the 
Daniels and Fisher Tea Room October 10, Joseph H. Langer 
gave a lecture, illustrated with moving pictures, on “Glimpses 
of Europe and the Land of the Midnight Sun.” Dinner was 
served. 





Entertainment at a luncheon of the Oklahoma City Traffic 
Club at the Skirvin Hotel October 6 was arranged by J. F. 
Griffits. 





Registration for the Traffic Study Class of the Transporta- 
tion Club of Decatur was held last week. Sixty-three students 
enrolled. A definite course of study is to be presented, it is 
stated, which will include twenty-five lessons and five lectures, 
to be terminated by a “Kangaroo Court” case before the Com- 
mission. ‘The instructors were chosen as the best suited of 
those available to present the individual subjects, based on 
practical experience,” says the announcement. The Freight 
Traffic Red Book will be used as a text. 





J. C. Lawrence, of the University of Minnesota, and A. V. 
Cannon, Cleveland attorney, chairman of the judicial conference 
committee of the American Bar Association, will be the speak- 
ers at a bi-monthly meeting of the Traffic Club of Cleveland at 
the Hotel Cleveland October 20. Mr. Lawrence will speak on 
“The Conflict Between Custom and Code in the Transportation 
Field.” Mr. Cannon’s subject will be “The Judge.” Dinner 
will be served and there will be musical entertainment. 





The Traffic Club of St. Joseph will elect officers at a meet- 
ing at the Robidoux Hotel October 14. E. J. Ehlers and J. J. 
Goodrich have been nominated for president. Dinner will be 
served and there will be entertainment. 





The Los Angeles Transportation Club gave a “Big Whoopee 
Dinner Party” at the Hotel Alexandria October 8. J. C. Sands, 
district passenger agent, Texas & Pacific, was master of cere- 
monies. Presentation of tournament golf prizes was made by 
R. T. Pierson. Entertainment included music by the Los Angeles 
Transportation Club Glee Club. The annual meeting and elec- 
tion of officers will be held at the Hotel Alexandria October 20. 





“The Traffic Department as the Railroad Man and Shipper 
View It” was the “topic” at a meeting of the Pacific Railway 
Club in the rooms of the Transportation Club of San Francisco 
at the Palace Hotel October 9. W. Merriman, agent, Southern 
Pacific, spoke on “The How and Why of Regional Shippers’ 
Advisory Boards”; A. M. Reinhardt, assistant general freight 
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Business is good 
with us— 
We hold the cards 


We learned a long time ago that freight shippers will use a 
service that offers them safe, quick transportation and at the 
same time saves them money. That being the case, that kind 
of service became our aim. 


Now, when your freight comes into Buffalo or Duluth—bound 
for the Northwest or the East, if it is moving via the Poker 
Fleet it is handled only once at each port. Freight cars from all 
lines come directly to the M-A-T docks. 


Poker Fleet ships are equipped to care for all classes of freight 
properly and your shipments are stowed according to their 
needs. Proper stowage is important. That is why the M-A-T 
control and supervise their own stevedoring. 


Every forty eight hours one of the Poker Fleet ocean-type 
freighters eves for the other end of the lakes where its cargo 
is transferred directly—either for local delivery or for further 
transportation to destination. Water route rates are low and, 
having combined quick, careful service with a saving in freight 
rates, business for the Poker Fleet is good. 


You will have shipments going to the Northwest or East. 
Specify Lake-Rail via M-A-T. 


MINNESOTA-ATLANTIC 
TRANSIT COMPANY 


Detroit and Security Trust Company and 
A. Miller McDougall, Receivers 







New York, N.Y. 
Philadelphia, 


Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
a. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE 
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agent, Santa Fe, on “Making Rates and Tariff Provisions Sat. 
isfactory to Railroads and the Public”; J. H. Coupin, genera] 
agent, Western Pacific, on “Solicitation as a Service to Both 
Railroad and Shipper,” and William C. Hubner, traffic manager, 
A. M. Castle & Co., on “The Traffic Department as the Shipper 
Sees It.” 





Speakers at the “Railroad Night” of the Pacific Traffic Asso. 
ciation at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, October 14, wil] 
be E. W. Clapp, general passenger traffic manager, Southern 
Pacific, and J. A. Christie, superintendent of terminals, Santa 
Fe. The meeting will be joint with the Women’s Traffic Club 
of San Francisco. 





At its last Tuesday luncheon the Traffic Club of Tulsa had 
as its guest and speaker C. E. Denny, president of the Erie, 
He was accompanied by Carl Howe, vice-president of the Erie, 
Among the guests of the club were Russian delegates and 
representatives of Venezuela, who were attending the seventh 
annual International Petroleum Exposition in the city. H. L, 
Smith, attorney for the Midland Valley Railroad, was in charge 
of the program of entertainment. 

At a luncheon of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis at the 
Nicollet Hotel October 9, O. A. H. de la Gardie, government 
narcotic agent in charge at Minneapolis, was the speaker. H. G. 
Christianson, Chicago & Alton, was in charge of the program. 





“Marine Night” will be observed by the Traffic Club of 
New England at the Copley-Plaza October 16. The speakers 
will be H. B. Walker, president of the American Steamship 
Owners’ Association, and William McPhee, seaman, engineer 
and author. 





At the regular meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of Los 
Angeles at the Alexandria Hotel, F. Cedric Jump, of the Ford 
Motion Picture Laboratories, Long Beach, Calif., showed a 
talking motion picture of the Ford plant at Detroit, showing 
the making of the Ford car from start to finish, and also the 
workings of the many by-product plants. Mr. Jump also ex- 
plained the different kinds of talking pictures. The next meet- 
ing will be October 15. 





The Traffic Club of Newark held its regular monthly meeting 
October 6. J. L. Hughes, president, presided. The principal 
speaker was Charles Gammons, deputy mayor of Newark. It 
was “Father and Son Night” and Mr. Gammons talked on that 
The talk was followed by a sound picture, through the 


nominating committee presented the following ticket: Presi- 
dent, William Hildebrand, vice-president, Thomas A. Edison 
Industries; first vice-president, C. E. Tinney, district freight 
agent, Pennsylvania; second vice-president, E. E. Ebert, traffic 
counselor; treasurer, Fred Fiedler, Feigenspan Corporation; 
governors (three years, Harold Force, traffic manager, Emark 
Battery Corporation; E. C. Fuller, traffic manager, Western 
Electric Company; F. X. Kielt, division freight agent, Lehigh 
Valley. The final golf outing for the season will be held October 
16 at the Forest Hill Golf Club. 





The Grand Rapids Transportation Club will hold its next 
meeting at the Mertens Hotel October 16. A good program is 
promised. At a meeting of the executive committee, M. S. 
Bonney, Corduroy Tire Company, was appointed vice-president 
of the club, to succeed John Timmers, transferred by his com- 
pany to Detroit. 





The Traffic League of Cincinnati opened its fall season at 
the Broadway Hotel with a dinner October 6. Charles Forster 
spoke on “Import and Export Traffic Conditions.’ He was intro- 
duced by Malcolm Stewart, manager of the foreign trade de- 
partment, Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. There was a good 
attendance. 

The ninth semi-annual meeting of the Pacific Northwest 
Industrial Traffic Conference will be held at Portland, Ore. 
October 18. 





Digest of New Complaints 





No. 23093. Sub. No. 8. Farmers’ Cooperative Mercantile Assn. et al., 
Creston, Neb., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Unreasonable rate, petroleum and its products, points in Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Missouri and Texas, to points in Nebraska. Ask 
rates and reparation. 
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Transportation Tilts 
the Balance of Trade 








American Flag vessel discharging general cargo at Rio de Janeiro 


UR Nation’s present and future prosperity depends 
largely upon our foreign commerce. And it is an eco- 


nomic law that trade inevitably flows to the country 
controlling transportation. 


Efficient, economical trans-oceanic service is offered by 
the 16 lines owned by the United States Shipping Board, 
and the many lines developed by it but now under private 
ownership. Their hundreds of speedy cargo vessels sail 
promptly, regularly, from every American port. There is 
no port in the world they do not touch. Their capacity for 
increasing business is limited only by the use shippers 
make of them. 


Whether or not you are now shipping abroad, the advice 
of these experienced operators is worth seeking. Write for 
full information. 


* * * 


*AMERICA FRANCE LINE 
*AMERICAN BRAZIL LINE 
*AMERICAN DIAMOND LINES 
DIXIE UK LINE 
*AMERICAN PIONEER LINE 
DIXIE MEDITERRANEAN LINE 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
EUROPEAN LINE 


YANKEE LINE 
MOBILE OCEANIC LINE 
AMERICAN GULF ORIENT LINE 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINE 
ORIOLE LINES 
SOUTHERN STATES LINE 
TEXAS MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
TEXAS UKAY LINE 
TEXAS STAR LINE 
* Accommodations available for a limitea 
number of passengers on these lines 





Wool from England !— speedily delivered to 
American Importers by one of the ships of the 
16 lines listed bere. 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
MERCHANT FLEET CORPORATION 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


(RS A RAR SERA ES TT TSA TS. 
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Department 


EFFICIENCY 


— of Railroad and Commercial 
Traffic Departments are convinced that 
no equipment serves so satisfactorily, at so 
reasonable cost, as McBee Rate Desks and 
Vertical-Flat Tariff Files. 


Wherever Traffic Departments are vitally 
interested in saving time and floor space, 
providing maximum safety for files and improv- 
ing office appearance, they are standardizing 
on McBee equipment, designed especially to 
increase their efficiency and cut accounting 
costs. 





4 


f 


| 
2 


McBEE VERTICAL-FLAT 
TARIFF FILES 


N assembly near clerk’s 

desk puts tariffs within 
easy reach, saving time. 
Each drawer is a separate 
unit, permitting formations 
of single-unit drawers in 
floor space ordinarily wasted. 





McBEE RATE DESK 


OMBINES desk and filing 

facilities, saving floor 
space. As a file for numer- 
ous Traffic Department tariffs 
and records, it saves time 
wasted on frequent trips 
between desk and filing cases. 





Write for Literature, Specifications, Prices 


THE MCBEE BINDER CO. 


502 Madison-LaSalle Bldg. 
Chicago, III. 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 
SYSTEM 


all 
less : 






‘a keen sense 
of responsibility 






4a 





Union Pacific’s attitude in con- 
ducting its business can be 
summed up in one phrase, “a 
keen sense of responsibility.” 








Whether the job is that of 
taking people where they 
want to go, of transporting 
perishable produce or just 
regular“freight,” we look upon 
it as a task that is not com- 
pleted unless delivery is made 
at destination to the complete 
satisfaction of passenger, 
shipper or consignee. 















After all, that’s the most 
effective means we have of 
further increasing that inval- 
uable asset—“good will.” 









aN) 






Convenient and dependable service is 
available between Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul . . . and Denver, Salt Lake 
City and Ogden, Utah, California 
and the Pacific Northwest. The Union 
Pacific covers the West as no other 
transportation system does. 






















C. J. COLLINS 
General Passenger Agent 
Union Pacific System 
Omaha, Nebr. 

















THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACIFIC 
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. 23848. Quaker City Quality Cracker Co., 


- 23849. 
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23093. Sub. No. 9. Albert Gregersen, 
va. A. T. & 8. ¥. ot al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act. 
petroleum products, points in Oklahoma, Kansas and Missourj 
to Nebraska. Ask rates and reparation. 

Sub. No. 1. Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago, IIl., A. F 
fresh meats and packing house products, 


& S. F. et al. 
Unreasonable rates, 
to points in Washington, Oregon. 
Arizona. Ask 


Jr., Foster, Neb., et al, 


VS. 


Chicago, Ill., and Madison, Wis., : 
California, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, New Mexico and 
rates and reparation. 


. 23805. Sub. No. 3. American Pigment Corporation, Bedford, Va., 


vs. N. & W. 

Unreasonable rates, coal, from mines in Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia to Bedford. Asks rates and reparation. 
23832. Sub. No. 1. Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., vs, 
Pennsylvania et al. 

Alleges violation of sections 2, 3 and 13 of act, with respect to 
fluxing stone, from Marble Cliff and West Columbus, O., and from 
Marblehead, O., to Weirton, W. Va. Assails rates from Marble- 
head to Mingo Jct., Martins Ferry, Yorkville, and Steubenville, 
O., and from Marble Cliff to the same Ohio destinations as prefer- 
ential. Asks rates for future. 

The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo., Apache et: al. 

Unreasonable rates, fire bricks and articles sodinaeliy included 
therewith, Denver, Colo., to points in Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Wyoming and Texas. Asks 
rates for future and reparation. 

Philadelphia, Pa., vs. B. 
& O. et al. 

Alleges violation of sections 2, 3 and 6 of act, in connection 
with transportation of cracker meal, between Frederick, Mé., 
and Camden, N. J., as compared with rates accorded competitor's 
bakery at Frederick. Asks rates and reparation. 

Baltimore Association of Commerce, Baltimore, Md., ys. 
B. & O. et al. 

Rates in violation, sections 1, 2 and 3 of act, anthracite coal, 
points in Pennsylvania to Baltimore, Md. Asks rates for future. 
(See Traffic World, Sept. 13, p. 620.) 


No. 23850. Washington Mills Emery Manufacturing Co., North Grafton, 
Mass., vs. B. & A. 

Unreasonable rates, emery ore, Boston and East Boston, Mass., 
to North Grafton, Mass., import shipments. Asks rates and 
reparation. 

No. 23851. Beaver Dam Milling Co. et al., Beaver Dam, Ky., vs. C. 
& A. et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 3 and 4 of act, grain, mixed live 
stock feed and grain products, from points in Illinois, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas to points in Kentucky, 
as compared with rates to Louisville, Ky., and other points. Ask 
rates and reparation. 

No. 23852. Watters-Tonge Lumber Co. et al., Birmingham, Ala., vs. 
Southern et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 4 and 6 of act, lumber and other 
forest products, from points in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Florida and South Carolina to points in Kentucky and west Vir- 
ginia. Ask cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 23853. Crown Mills, Portland, Ore., vs. S. P. & S. et al. 

Demurrage charges in violation of sections 2, 3 and 6 of act, 
grain and grain products, between various points of origin and 
Portland, Ore. Asks cease and desist order, charges, rates and 
practices for future and reparation. 

No. 23854. Cities Service Oil Co. et al., Tulsa, Okla., vs. C. & N. W. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


. 23856. Solar Refining Co., Lima, O., 


- 23858. A. &’. 


. 23861. 


. 23862. 


et al. 
Unreasonable rates, refined petroleum products, 
Cushing and Okmulgee, Okla., to Huron, Wagner 
S. D. Ask reparation. 
_— Crompton Shenandoah Co., 
et al. 
Unreasonable rate, coal, 
to Waynesboro, Va. 


Ponca City, 
and Yankton, 


va. &. & & 


New River district in West Virginia 
Asks rates and reparation. 
va. D. FT. & 1. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, gasoline oil, Lima, 
O., to Fayette, O. Other points on Toledo & Western preferred. 
Asks reparation. 


Waynesboro, Va., 


. 23857. East St. Louis, Columbia & Waterloo Ry., St. Louis, Mo., 


vs. LL & N. 

Alleges overcharge on lumber, from Repton, Ala., to Waterloo, 
Ill., and that the defendant has failed and refused to make pay- 
ment to complainant of proportion of overcharge lawfully due it. 
Asks for order requiring defendant to make payment. 

: Silverstein & Son., Charleston, W. Va., vs. C. & O. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates, scrap iron and/or steel, points in Virginia 
and West Virginia, to Ashland, Ky., New Boston Portsmouth, and 
Ironton, O. Asks rates and reparation. 

23859. O. P. French & Sons Co., Woonsocket, R. LI., 
Haven ef al. 

Unreasonable rates, roofing slag, Bethlehem, Hokendauqua, and 
Reading, Pa., to Woonsocket, R. I. Asks rates and reparation. _ 
23860. Schmidt Lumber Co. et al., Tipton, Mo., vs. C. C. C. & 
St. L. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, bituminous coal, points in Illinois to points 
in Missouri. Asks rates and reparation. 

Leader Iron Works, Decatur, Ill., vs. I. C. et al. 

Rates in violation first three sections of act, set-up steel tanks, 
Decatur, Ill., to various interstate points. Competitors at Dubuque, 
Ta., Kansas. City, Mo., Minneapolis, Minn., and St. Paul, Minn., 
preferred, because of failure to grant privilege of fabrication in 
transit to complainant. Asks transit privilege. 

International Agricultural Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., vs. 
L. & N. et al. 

Unreasonable charges, super phosphate, Wales, Tenn., 
N. Y. Asks rates and reparation. 

23863. Phoenix Utility Co., New York, N. Y., vs. Erie et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 4 and 6 of act, one steam shovel 
and parts, concrete mixture and derrick, Kimbles, Pa., to Hart- 
ford, Tenn. Asks reparation. 

23864. The Valley Camp Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. B. & O. 
et al. 

Charges in violation of sections 1 and 3 of act, bituminous coal, 
mines in Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia, to southern Lake 
Erie ports for lake shipment, because of assessment of demurrage. 
Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 

Dunn-Locke Manufacturing Co., Fort Worth, Tex., vs. C. 
KR. 2. & FP. Of ai. 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, Ill., 


vs. New 


to Buffalo, 


vinegar, Chicago, 
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Fast Freight Service : Mexico 


Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 
Railways of Mexico 


From Veracruz to: 


Mexico City - - 23 hours 

Pachuca- - - - 23 hours 

Puebla - - - - 20 hours 
From Tampico to: 

Mexico City - - 47 hours 

Pachuca- - - - 47 hours 


The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 
total territory of the Republic. 





Weekly Services: 
New Orleans (Cuyamel Line—American 
Fruit & Steamship Corporation.) 


New York (Ward Line) 


For complete information, communicate with 


F. Alatorre, Com. Agen 
815 Pacific Electric Bidg 
Los Angeles, Calif 


G. B. Aleman, Gen. Agent 
2195 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 
St. is, Mo. 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agent 
1515 Penn Building 


Through bills of lading issued by New York City 


steamship lines to all destinations F N. Puente, Gen. Agt. A. Horcasitas, Com. Agt. F.C. Lona, Com. Agt. 
p . : adnoc! ~ 414 Whitney Bank Bl Room 1520 
on the National Railways of Mexico oS ae New Clieaan, La. . eer. Wells Bldg. 
icago, Ill. 











Shippers Who Believe Their Rates Are Improperly Adjusted 





Should first approach the carrier with a carefully considered and comprehensively prepared 
concrete proposition showing how or why the existing rates are disadvantageous or are unrea- 
sonable or unjustly discriminatory. 









Where any of these elements are involved, if the shipper sets forth the facts in a clear and 
convincing manner, he is usually far more successful, saves more time and money, and suffers 
much less chagrin and disappointment than if he merely insists that his rates are out of line, 
demands readjustment, and, failing in that, complains to the Commission. 




















Many are inclined to put 
Furthermore, this plan 


Proceedings before the Commission at best are slow and expensive. 
up with unfair rates rather than become involved in formal proceedings. 
does not make for better cooperation between carriers and shippers. 










The Traffic Service Corporation will make a thorough analysis of any rate situation, point out 
any mal-adjustment, suggest the remedy, and set up the analysis and data in a clear and compre- 
hensive manner. If the plan suggested above does not prove successful in your case, you can 
then use the analysis and exhibits that we have prepared in presenting the matter to the 
Commission. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


‘At Your Service’’ 








210 Mills Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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to Ft. Worth, Tex. Other liquid commodities moving in tank cars 
preferred. Asks reparation. 
No. 23866. D. E. Ryan Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, potatoes, Minneapolis, Minn., to Farming- 
ton, Mo. Asks reparation. 

No. 23867. Farmers Union Oil Companies, Beach, N. D., et al. vs. 
A. & S. et al. a 

Unreasonable rates, petroieum products, points in Arkansas, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas to points in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 23868. Swift & Co. et al., Chicago, Ill., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, fresh meats and packing house products, 
straight and/or mixed carloads, between points in Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Colorado, Texas and South Dakota on the one hand, and points 
in Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Montana on the other hand. Ask rates and 
reparation. i 

No. 23868. Sub. No. 1. Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, fresh meats and packing house products, 
in straight and/or mixed carloads, between points in Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas on the one hand, and points in 
Washington, Oregon, California and Utah on the other hand. 
Asks rates and reparation. 





Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston. . ..... Mondays and Thursdays 


Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SEW YOR 
ALIFO 


Three NEW liners 
all 33,000 tons 
in size 
S. S. CALIFORNIA—S. S. VIRGINIA 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York—Havana— Panama Canal—Bal- 
boa—San Diego (Westbound)—Los Angeles—San 
Francisco. Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 days Coast- 
to-Coast in either direction. Thoroughly modern freight 
facilities. Luxurious passenger accommodations. Special 
garage decks for carrying automobiles uncrated. 






Low Rates 












<4 


Proposed Sailing Dates: 


Eastbound from 
San Francisco—Los Angeles 


Pennsylvania.Oct.18 Nov. 29 


Westbound from New York 
Virginia 6 
Pennsylvania.Nov. 8 Dec. 20 


California 1 Dec. i3 
California ....Nov. 22 Jan. 3 


Virginia Nov. 15 Dec. 27 
from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


fanama facifie fine 


y ALL NEW STEAMERS - 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Pier 61 North River, N. Y. C. 1 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
(West 23rd St.) Tel. Chelsea 6760 Tel. Digby 2840 
Chicago, 180 N. Michigan Ave. Boston, 84 State Street 
Philadelphia, Public Ledger Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Com- 
San‘Francisco, 311 California St. merce‘Bidg. 

Los Angeles, Central Bl 
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No. ‘wry Pole & Tie Co., Newbury, Mich., vs. D. S. S, & 

. OC a. 

Unreasonable rates, pulpwood, Calco and other Michigan points 
to Nekoosa, Wis. Asks reparatoin. 

No. 23870. ce States Terminal & Transport Co., Inc., Tulsa, Okla, 
va. Z. . 

Assails rates prescribed in tariff schedules providing for col- 
lection from consignee or owner of the domestic rate on carloag 
lots of gasoline, transported in interstate commerce, assembled ip 
Louisiana, for export and loss thereof by evaporation, within the 
time permitted by said tariff regulations for export, to wit, 
twelve months. Asks finding of unreasonableness. 

No. 23871. Monmouth County Farmers’ Exchange, Freehold, N. J, 
et al. vs. Pennsylvania. 

Unreasonable rates, acidulated, dissolved and/or ground phos. 
phate rock and muriate of potash, Philadelphia, Pa., to Freehold 
and other N. J. points. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 23872. United Paperboard Co., Inc., New York City, N. Y., vs, 
M. & St. L. et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 4 and 6 of act. strawboard, 
Mount Carmel and Peoria, Ill., to Lareda, Tex., for export. Asks 
rate of 66 cents from Mount Carmel and 70 cents from Peoria, and 


reparation. 
No. or O. A. Ritter Coal Co., Milwaukee, Wis., et al. vs. B. & 0, 
et al. 


Rates and charges in violation of sections 1, 4 and 6 of act, 
coal, points on C. & O. and K. C. in West Virginia to points in 


oe Iowa, the Dakotas, Minnesota and Wisconsin. Ask rep- 

aration. 

No. oy nee Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., vs. S. A, 
. et al. 


Rates and charges in violation of sections 1, 4 and 6 of act, 

lumber, Cottonton, Ala., to Ashland, Ky. Asks reparation. 
No. 23875. The Norwalk Roofing Co., South Norwalk, Conn., vs. New 
Haven et al. 
Unreasonable rates, roofing slag, Reading, Pa., to South Nor- 
walk, Conn. Asks rates and reparation. 
23876. W. P. Brown & Sons’ Lumber Co., Inc., 
vs. Mobile & Gulf et al. 
Unreasonable charges, 
Steen, Miss., to Brownville, 
and reparation. 
No. ot Paducah Box & Basket Co., Paducah, Ky., vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates, fruit and vegetable packages, Paducah, 
Ky., to Anderson and other Missouri points, and Siloam Springs, 
Ark., and Gentry, Ark. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 23878. Metzler & Sons, Inc., Decatur, Ill., vs. Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. 

Unreasonable charges, strawberries, points in Louisiana to 
Decatur, Ill., as result of minimum weight. Asks minimum and 
reparation. 

No. 23879. Republic Creosoting Co., Indianapolis, Ind., vs. New Orleans 
& Lower Coast R. R. Co. 

Charges in violation of section 6 of act, creosoted lumber, New 
Orleans, La., to Alliance, and Jesuit Bend, La., which originated 
at Mobile, Ala. Asks reparation. 

No. 23880. J. . Cosden, Inc., et al., Ft. Worth, Tex., vs. C. M. St. P. 
& P. et al. 

Unreasonable charges, pipe and oil well supplies, between 

points in Texas and points in South Dakota. Ask reparation. 


No. Louisville, Ky., 


rough, untreated pine telephone poles, 
Ala. Asks cease and desist order 





Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—lItems in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


October 13—Kansas City, Mo.—Commissioner Meyer and Examiner 


Hoy: 
17000 (Part 13)—Rate structure investigation, salt (and cases grouped 
therewith) (hearing or further hearing). 
23419—M. N. Baldwin Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
October 14—Richmond, Ind.—Public Service Commission of Indiana: 
Finance No. 8302—Joint Application of C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. and 
N. Y. C. R. R. for authority to abandon a line of railroad between 
Beeson’s and Hagerstown, Wayne county, Ind. 
October 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 66, 680 et al. (further hearing). 
October 15—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Dillon: 
* 1. & S. 3495—Switching at Kansas City, Mo.-Kans., and related 
points (adjourned hearing). 
October 15—Harrisburg, Pa.—Public Service Commission of Penna.: 
* Finance No. 8427—Application R. M. Grind and Geo. H. Ross, own- 
ers, and Susquehanna River & Western R. R., lessee, for authority 
to abandon a line of railroad between Blain and New German- 
town, Penna. 
October 15—Columbus, O.—Examiner Diamondson: 
— on raw dolomite and fluxing stone within the state of 


io. 
* 23832 (Sub. 1)—Weirton Steel Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


October 15—Boise, Idaho—Examiner Witters: 

23543—Idaho Freight Rate Assn. vs. O. S. L. R. R. et al. 

23760 (and Sub. 1)—C-B Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

23831—Burley Home Oil Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & B. R. R. et al. 

October 15—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 7377—Application of New Orleans Public Belt R. R. 
for authority to extend its line by erecting a bridge across the 
Mississippi River immediately above the city of New Orleans, La 

October 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1670i—Federated Metals Corp. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. 

18801—Arkansas Cotton Trade Assn. for §S. Y. 
vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. et al. 

19062—Krupp Foundry Co. vs. Reading Co. et al. 

October 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walter: 
Finance No. 3680—In re excess income of Cisco & Northeastern Ry. 


et al. 
West & Co. et al. 
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Economical Freight Service 


The North Shore Line’s Ferry Trucks 


kinds, with free pickup and delivery, take a rate of 


Many Chicago and Milwaukee shippers give us sealed 
20 cents per hundred pounds, minimum 20,000 


trailers at their door every night; we deliver them to 


MUNDELEIN 


their Milwaukee or Chicago branch—sealed—at the 
opening of business the next morning. 

Chicago, Racine and Milwaukee shippers and con- 
signees have this door-to-door service. Ferry trucks 
are loaded and sealed at shipper’s door and delivered 
sealed to the consignee. Quick, efficient, economical, 
safe—there is no better service. 

From one consignor to one consignee shipments of all 


pounds per truck. With a minimum of 10,000 pounds 
per truck the same service takes a rate of 30 cents per 
hundred. Shipments of 6,000 pounds or more take 
regular freight rates with a free pickup or free delivery 
service. 

We will gladly send a representative to your plant to 


give you further particulars as to this service, if you 
will phone or write any of the offices given below: 


CHICAGO NORTH SHORE & MILWAUKEE RAILROAD 


Traffic Department, Roy Thompson, Traffic Mgr. 


Gorman Bennett, A. G. F. A. 
72 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone State 0517 


H. R. Erickson, T. A. 
Racine, Wis. 
Phone Jackson 418 


F. J. Burkard, A. G. F. A. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Phone Marquette 3770 
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OUR CAR RECORD SHEET enables you to carry a complete rec- 
ord of every car, dates and charges, time of arrival and unloading, 
etce., at a cost of one cent for 24 cars. Loose leaf binder supplied, 
if desired. Send for a sample of this form and 18 others which have 
been designed and approved by authorities. The Traffic Service Cor- 
poration, Merchandise Department, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 








VALUABLE RECORD OF 
FOURTH SECTION ORDERS 


The Central Freight Association has completed the 
reproduction of all Fourth Section Orders issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, affecting rates applying 
from, to and within Central Freight Association territory, 
as well as through this territory on over-head Cinter- 
territorial) traffic, up to December, 1999. 

This compilation consists of four volumes, including 
complete index, bound in leather, and may be procured 
from Mr. E. Morris Chairman, 2048 Transportation 
Building, Chieago, lif., at a charge of $50.00 per set. 











Weekly Service Begins With 


SAILINGS From New Orleans, Oct. 15 


From Cincinnati, Oct. 25 


HROUGH differential rates are now 

T published in Agents Jones, Emerson 

and Johanson Tariffs—Consult your 

tariff schedules—or write today for full 

details of the advantages of this modern 
service to your business! 


MISSISSIPPL VALLEY BARGE LINE COMPANY 


Traffic Department 
Queen & Crescent Bldg. 


Temple Bar Bldg. New Orleans, La 
ew Orleans, La. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
























Advanced Home -Study Training in 
Traffic Management 


To men now in traffic work or eager to enter this attractive 
field, LaSalle offers practical and up-to-the-minute training 
in scientific Traffic Management. This is the training that 
enabled H. E. Stiffler, Traffic Manager for the Marion Steam 
Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio, to save for his department $45,000 
a year, and as a direct result to increase his earnings—that 
won substantial promotion for M. A. Keith, Traffic Man- 
ager of the International Derrick and Equipment Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, and recognition as one of the ablest traffic 
men in his territory—that established S. Moss, Jr., New 
York City, in an independent profession as Traffic Counsel- 
lor, with an average income of better than $10,000 a year. 
If interested in a bigger salary, send for 64-page booklet, 
“Opportunities in Traffic Management.” It’s FREE. 
Address Dept. 1095-T 


LaSalle Extension University, Chicago, Il. 


UNION CITY°;-o WATERBURY 
BEACON FALLSCLONAUGATUCK 


‘TO ALL 
POINTS WEST 


NEW YORK LONG ISLAND 


TO ALL POINTS SOUTH BOAT AND RAIL 
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October 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner McAuliffe: 
19656—James O’Meara & Cut Stone Contractors of Washington, p, 
C., vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. (further hearing). 
October 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 
Il. & S. 3510—Various commodities from and to certain points op 
N. S. R. R. (adjourned hearing). 


mer 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
7958—Camp Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. C. W. R. R. et al. 
21662—Fall River Chamber of Commerce for SF ‘on behalf of East 
Freetown Saw Mill Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 


October 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 
Finance No. 8482—Application N. O. T. & M. Ry. for authority to 
acquire control of R. G. & E. P. Ry. by purchase of capital stock 


October 17-18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21772—Interstate rates between points in Missouri (and cases grouped 
therewith). 


October 20—White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.—Examiner Macomber: 
23524—-West Virginia Livestock Growers’ & Shippers et al. vs. C. & 
O. Ry. et al. 
October 20—Newark, N. J.—Examiners Steer and Paulson: 
22824—-State of N. J. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
23040—N. J. Traffic Advisory Committee vs. Same. 
23327—-City of Boston et al. vs. Same. 


October 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 

Finance No. 8255—Application C. & O. Ry. for authority to construct 

on _— of its so-called Logan Subdivision in Mingo county, 
. Va. 
October 20—Dallas, Tex.—Commissioner Mahaffie: 

Finance No. 8393—Application Southern Pacific Co. for authority to 
acquire control of St. Louis Southwestern Ry. by purchase of 
capital stoek. 

October 20—Dallas, Tex.—Commissioner Meyer and Examiner Hoy: 

17000 (Part 13)—Rate structure investigation, salt (and cases grouped 
therewith) (hearing or further hearing). 

23419—M. N. Baldwin Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


October 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Waterbury: 
Finance No. 4002—Excess Income of Smoky Mountain Ry. Co. 


October 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21838—West Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 


October 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
23646—United States of America vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. et al. 


October 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
20805—Tri-County Coal Dealers’ Assn. et al. vs. A. C. R. 
21509—L. V. Austerschmidt et al. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 
21758—Jonesboro Frt. Bureau et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 


October 22—Newark, N. J.—Board of Public Utility Commissioners: 
Finance No. 8337—A pplication of Morris & Essex R Co. and 
D. L. & W. R. R. for a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity permitting abandonment of a portion of the line of 
the Morris & Essex R. R. 


October 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22045—Jackson Traffic Bureau, for Brannon Coal Co., et al. vs. A. 
G. S. R. R. et al. 
22047—-Jackson Traffic Bureau, for Jackson Fertilizer Co., vs. A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 
a 7 Cement Mills Traffic Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et a 
October 23—Argument at Washington, D. \ = 
22179—Illinois Powder Mfg. Co. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 
22111—New Florence Fire Brick Co. et aL vs. A. & E. . R. et al. 
22654—-North American Refractories Co. et al. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 
22124—-City of Moorhead, Minn., et al. vs. G. N. Ry. et yy 
22804—Armour & Co. vs. G. N. Ry. et al. 


October 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22345—Carolina Shippers’ Assn., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
22369—Permutit Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
22399 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Cascade Timber -, vs. G. N. Ry. et al. 
22711—-National Pole & Treating Co. vs. G. N . et = 
=a Pacific Millers’ Assn. et al. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. R.R. 
et a 
October 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22405—Omaha Live Stock Exchange et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
—— Union Live Stock Commission vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. 
et a 
22800—Armour & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
22420—Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
October 27—Washington, D, C.—Examiner Walton: 
— og 5669—Excess Income of the Prescott & Northwestern 
o 
4 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Simons: 
& S. 3511 and 1 stSup. order—Coke between points in C. F. A. 
“and Illinois territories. 
22052—Alabama By-Products Corporation et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. 


et al. 
23160, Sub. 1—Metropolitan Utilities District of the City of Omaha, 
Neb., va. 1. ©. 2. B.-Ct al. 
23173 (and Sub. a By-Products Coke Co. et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. Ry. et al. 
ak Sub. 1)—Central Alloy Steel Corp. et al. vs. A. C. & 
ty. © al. 
- & S. 3511 (2nd supplemental order)—Coke between points in C. 
"P, A. and Illinois territories. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
ee 





H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel 
and Attorney 


Phileade Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City Office: 
709-10 Cotton-Grain Exchange Building 


JOS. C. COLQUITT 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Freight Classification Matters 
Interstate Commerce and 
Departmental Practice 
810 Eighteenth St.. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Frank A. Leffingwell Dick Dixon 


LEFFINGWELL & DIXON 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
SPECIALIZING IN RATE, CLASSIFICATION 
AND VALUATION CASES 


Nineteenth Floor, Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


GEORGE H. PARKER 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


TRANSPORTATION ANALYST 
Union Trust Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
Beston Office: Rooms 418-19, 131 State Street 
Telephone: Hancock 0297 
Formerly Assistant to Director General of e- 

roads, and Comptroller United States R. R. 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Successor to Keene & Ames 


Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, TRAFFIC 
AND COMMERCE EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
to Rates—Consolidations and Valuations 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT 


in this directory for 52 consecutive 
issues will cost less than first class 
postage to mail a single communi- 
cation to each one of our readers. 


EST. 1857 


CHICAGO 





The Traffic World 


EDWARD A. HAID 


Especial attention to rate and railroad 
matters generally. 


1704-6 Boatmen’s Bank Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THOMAS M. WOODWARD 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Formerly Attorney for the Director General 
of Railroads and Attorney and Examiner 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Transportation Building WASHINGTON, D. C. 


YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT 


in this directory for 52 consecutive 
issues will cost less than first class 
postage to mail a single communi- 
cation to each one of our readers. 


You can reach Traffic World| JOHN ANDREW RONAN 


readers each week 


Through the use of an advertise- 
ment in this space at the small 
expense of about one-fortieth of 
a cent per subscriber. 


THOMAS L. PHILIPS 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Especial attention to matters before Inter- 
state Commerce and Federal Trade Commis- 
sions, rates, price fixing and _ valuation. 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
Liberty Central Trust Co. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





BISHOP & BAHLER 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
All Traffic and Transportation Matters 
Interstate Commerce and State Commission Cases 
E. W. HOLLINGSWORTH 
Commerce Attorney 
1006 Fifth Street, Sacramento, Calif. 


319 Fourteenth Street 369 Pine Street 
Oakland, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 


W. N. PENDLETON 


711 Commercial Exchange Blidg., Atlanta, Georgla 
Traffic Manager — Forwarding Agent — Ocean freight broker 


Traffic problems domestic or export relating to the south- 
east handled. Export freight room engaged, ocean rates 
quoted and port handling and forwarding arranged. 
Make us your traffic manager and export freight broker in 
this section. 


WE KNOW THE SOUTHEAST 
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PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


—AND— 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (ILL.) 
SPECIALIZING 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE CLAIMS 


—AND— 
FEDERAL TAXES 
1540 BUILDERS’ BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 


HARRY C. BARNES 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Specializing in cases before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and State Commissions 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
(Member of Supreme Court Bar) 
307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


MANGHUM, MANGHUM & SHANDS 


COMMERCE ATTORNEYS 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 
State-Planters Building, Richmond, Va. 


Mason Manghum, formerly with Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and Virginia Commission. 
H. E. Manghum, formerly Commerce Counsel, 

United States Shipping Board. 


Illinois 


LAWYER AND 
COMMERCE ATTORNEY 


11 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Randolph 0844 


WARREN H. WAGNER 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
Formerly Assistant Chief Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


T. D. GEOGHEGAN 
COMMERCE SPECIALIST 


Matters Before State and Federal 
Commissions and Departments 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JEROME E. LANE 


Engineer- Accountant 
FEDERAL VALUATION OF RAILROADS 
General Offices: fo, ox aT Suburb), Hl. 


Fleld Fag Kansas City Atlanta, Ga., 
Peoria, Ull., and a, Minn. 
Specialist on Railroad 
Appraisals and Valuations 





TRUCKING 





JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


102@ SOUTH CANAL S8T.—TEL. WABASH 7960 





LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
Rates and Routing All in One Book! 
Send for Sample Sheets 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


155}N. Clark St., Chicago 15 E. 26th St., New York 
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MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouses Located in Heart of Railroad District and Jebbing Trade 


FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


589 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 


Cold and dry storage distri successfully accomplished to 
the 5,000,000 Pittsburgh ye population through the Terminal system. Direct 
connections of ali railroads into the group of buildings eliminates all trucking 
and ha except for city deliveries. Lowest obtainable insurance rates. Every 
modern f: ty for doing business. 


ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 


Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Chicago’s and Kansas City’s Most Modern Warehouses 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE ano 
zoe certeed = POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Crooks TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 
175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
Southern R. R. Siding 20c Ins. Rate 
Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
1709 East Cary Street 


ge {tty 


p> Steamship Service <> 


General Offices, One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 


and 


Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, Panama, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador 
and via transhipment at Cristobal to West Coast 
Ports of Central and South America. 


For rates and other information address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


433 Califernia St., 17 Battery Place, 321 St. Charles St., 
San Francisce, Cal. New York, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 
Leng Wharf, 140 S. Dearborn St., 
Beston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
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October 27—Argument at Washington, _ a 
22418—Parlor City Lumber Co. vs. M. R. R. et al. 
een General Construction Go! et al. vs. A. D. & NR 

ea 
22541—M. D. L. Cook vs. M. P. R. R. et al. 
22577 (and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—Dewey Portland Cement Co. vs, 4 
& L. M. Ry. et al. 

22675—Darragh Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
22676—G. A. Leiper & Co. et al. vs. C. R. IL. & P. Ry. et al. 
22434—King Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 


October 27—Atlanta, Ga. —Commissioner Meyer and Examiner Hoy: 
17000 (Part 13)—Rate structure investigation, salt (and cases groupe 
therewith) (hearing or further hearing). 
23419—M. N. Baldwin Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


October 27—Lewistown, Mont.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance No. 7707—A pplication N. P. Ry. for authority to construct 
a branch line of railroad in Dawson county, Mont. 

Finance No. 7817—Application N. P. Ry. for authority to construct 
a line of railroad from Brockway to Lewistown, Mont. 

Finance No. 7743—Application G. N. Ry. for authority to construct 
a line of railroad from Richey to Winnett; to operate over the 
Cc. M. St. P. & P. R. R. between Winnett and Grass Range and 
between Grass Range and Lewistown, Mont., or in the alternative 
to construct a line of railroad between the two last named points, 


October 28—Argument at’ Washington, D. C.: 
22523 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 5, incl. )—-Kokomo Steel & Wire Co. ys, 


A. & 8. R. R. et al. 
22893—Cumberland Cedar Works et al. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. et al, 
22509—Brick Mfgrs.’ Assn. et al. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
22548—Farris Hardwood Lumber Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
October 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hays: 
Finance No. 3746—Excess Income of Glady & Alpena R. R. Co. 
October 29—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22627 (and Sub. 1)—Sonken-Galamba Corp. vs. C. & A. R. R. et al. 
a State Horticultural Society et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry, 
et al. 
22578—Chambers Seed Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
October 30—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22598—Interstate Amiesite Co. vs. A. C. & ¥.. Ry. et al. 
22698—Wichita Flour Mills Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
— Pine Box Distributors et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. R 
et al. 
22760—Jensma Creamery Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
22896—Armour & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
October 31—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22684—Hulen-Toops Co. vs. C. C. C. & | L. Ry. et al. 
22995—-Davidson Bros. vs. B. & O. R. R. et:al. 
23123—-Peter Fox Sons Co. et al. vs. L. = N. R. =" al. 
23057—-Davidson Seay & Adams Co. vs. x... = R. et al. 
22691—Dewey Portland Cement Co. et 4. * & S. F. Ry. et al. 


22780—Lehigh Portland Cement Co. et al. = & R. & I. C. Ry. et al. 
22184—State Cement Commission (of S. D.) vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


et al. 
22691 (Sub. 1)—Dewey Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. C. R. & I. C. 
Ry. et al. 


November 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Peck: 
«Ck a Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Assn. et al. vs. B. & 
. eta 
et ae ~ ee Paper & Pulp Traffic Assn. et al vs. B. & M. 
A et a 
23024—-State of New Hampshire vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

(Hearing or further hearing—for introduction defendants’ case 
and complainants’ rebuttal in 23430. When this evidence received, 
hearing will be adjourned to Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., for 
introduction of defendants’ case and complainants’ rebuttal in 
21077 and 23024.) 

23430 (Sub. No. 1)—Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau et al. 
vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


November 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* Fourth Section Application Nos. 13638 and 13639—Southern Pacific 
Transcontinental cases. 


November 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Cassidy: 
23398—Medusa Portland Cement Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


November 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 22790—Chamber of Commerce of Casper, Wyo., et al. vs. A. T. & 
=o -. my. Ot al. 
22854—Grovier Starr Produce Co. vs. A. V. I. Ry. et al. 
23155—Certain-teed Products Corp. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. - 
1. & S. 3419—Plasterboard between points in Official Classification 
territory and from that territory to points in Canada. 
1. & S. 3440 (and ist and 2nd sups.)—Plasterboard between points 
in southern territory. 
* Finance No. 7957—Joint Application of New Mexico & Arizona R. R. 
and Southern Pacific Co. for authority to abandon a line of rail- 
road in Santa Cruz county, Ariz. 


November 6—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiners Koebel and Taylor: 
13535—Consolidated southwestern cases. (Joint petition and Fourth 
Section Application 14144 of T. & N. O. . and interested 
connections, dated March 1, 1930, seeking modification of findings 
in consolidated southwestern cases and fourth section relief re- 
spectively.) 
22159—Texas Industrial Traffic League vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
ing or further hearing). 
November 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 21430—Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
* 14865—Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 
21462 (and Sub. 1 to 4, incl.)—Buhner Fertilizer Co. et al. vs. A. C 
& Y. Ry. et al. (and cases grouped therewith). 
* 22727—Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
* 23184—Edgerton Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


November 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Peck: 
23808—Hercules Cement Corp. et al. vs. Reading Co. et al. 


November 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
19805—Southern Creosoting Industries vs. A. G. S. 
(adjourned hearing). 

November 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fuller: 
13535—-Consolidated Southwestern Cases (canned goods) (and cases 
grouped therewith) (upon question of lawful rates for application 

to transportation of canned goods, in straight and mixed pe 

loads, between all points embraced by said proceeding) (ad- 
journed hearing). 
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R. R. et al. 
























































